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the achievements of the patent million insinuating that unmentionable horrors 

magnifying gentlemen, who glory in show- —_were daily becoming part and parcel of 
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us very comfortable about. But having 
once acquired this impertinent knowledge, 
we cannot but regard with grateful vene- 
ration that beneficent chemist to whose 
researches we owe a purifying agent, so 
potent that a few drops will precipitate 
every intrusive ingredient, and turn pu- 
tridity to crystalline freshness; or that 
other artist—let us not be suspected of a 
puff, since his name is Legion—who con- 
trives filters, diaphragmed or only perco- 
lating, by means of which our Croton is 
placed beyond suspicion, let who will have 
bathed or thrown cigar-ends into the reser- 
. voir. After what we have felt in duty 
bound to say of the almost fabulous neg- 
lects and abuses of our city government, 
it is with real relief that we take up a 
branch of our subject with which corrup- 
tion and selfishness, have as yet had little 
to do, or at least'have as yet been able to 
interfere but little. Thanks to the far- 
seeing wisdom of some who are gone and 
some who yet remain among us, there are 
purifying processes at work in New-York, 
which, if inadequate in amount, are most 
benignant in operation, and which, if not 
themselves poisoned by quacks, or adulte- 
rated for dishonest gain, will, in time, 
work such salutary change in the vital 
current of our great city, that she may 
yet be the glory of the earth in better 
things even than commerce and the arts. 
‘Our readers will agree with us that for 
the effectual defecation of the stream of 
human life in a great city, there is but one 
rectifying agent—one infallible filter—the 
SCHOOL:; and that the crowning merit of 
this God-given power is its applicability 


to the fountain-head ; the divine chemistry ~ 


by which it clears each drop as it springs 
from mother:earth, all other reformatory 
influences'being in comparison but as the 
straining@ut of an occasional gnat from 
the ocean. The school! who can estimate 
its importance? As we look at it in single 
specimens, it is often a clumsy piece of 
machinery enough ; ill-fitted, of poor ma- 
terial. and with a blockhead or worse at 
the crank. But,-viewed as a whole, how 
can we say too much of it? The world 
has never'before felt the need as we do, 
and so has never seen such schools as ours, 
still less such.as we shall yet have. The 
man who is:one day to be our chief magis- 
trate is very probably running barefoot at 
this moment; he who is to command our 
armies may be just now giving a black 
eye to a comrade at the Five Points ; a fu- 
ture chief justice is perhaps sweeping law- 
offices at sixpence a day, out of which 
sum he contrives to buy tobacco and 
whiskey. Shall we leave them where 
they are? Could we always be content 
with such education for our rulers? 
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Would it be desirable that our future 
street-commissioners should be habitués 
of the gutters of to-day? Shall there be 
no intermediary cleansing stage between 
the fetid purlieus of Prince-street and the 
glories of the Tea Room? Our social and 
political state, in this dizzy hour of sud- 
den wealth, might easily become like an 
Alhambra of golden domes and walls bla- 
zoned all over with holy sentences, whose 
foundations are sinking in a morass, even 
while its banners flout the skies. To go 
on adding glittering pinnacles, and mina- 
rets, from whose airy heights the punctual 
muezzin calls five times a day to prayer. 
will not keep the gaping rents from 

or chamber, or prevent the goodly stones 
from toppling about the ears of careless 
inmates. But we are happily turning our 
attention to essentials, and aiming so to 
build as not hereafter to be ashamed. 
Hope and Love have a word to say in our 
councils; Science and Order begin to be 
heard; Benevolence and Prudence have 
joined hands, for one work at least. There 
is no one subject (always excepting money- 
making) so interesting to our New-York 
ears, as the subject of Education. 

God bless the day when this can be said! 
To our mind’s eye, our noble city, when 
we look at her as the educatress of her . 
myriad offspring, is a more majestic figure 
than that glorious Pallas Athens, whose 
gleaming ivory and gold dazzled the eyes 
of the mariner far at sea, as he looked 
towards the home of his pride and 
love. We love to think of her, seated 
between her rivers, opening her gener- 
ous arms to all the children of earth, 
and saying, “Here is room enough, and 
knowledge for the asking. Be no longer 
the bond-slaves of ignorance, and vice, her 
cruel sister. Wealth more than enough 
has been poured into my lap by the bounty 
of heaven and earth, and as much of it as 
may be needed for your redemption shall 
be yours. Come up, come in crowds from 
whatever ignominy, contempt, and despair, 
into light and warmth, growth and good- 
ness.” There is no poetry in this. The 
invitation is literally unlimited. There is 
nothing—not even color, the hedge of 
American liberality in most other cases— 
that sets bounds to the grand office of edu- 
cation to all. Here is indeed something 
to be proud of; even Yankee boasting 
cannot go beyond the simple fact. 

It is by no means pretended that free 
schools are the new beneficence of to-day, 
or the peculiar privilege of New-York city. 
There is one free school in New-York— 
that under the care of the Collegiate Dutch 
Reformed Churches, which has flourished 
for a hundred and fifty years; and the 
Vaudois had “schools every where, which 
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the meanest of the people were allowed 
to attend,” as far back as the twelfth cen- 
tury. But we claim for our city the pri- 
ority and pre-eminence in the establish- 
ment of schools wholly unconnected with 
any sectarian organization, so that no de- 
sign of proselyting; no shackle on free 
mind, free will, and free course in life ; no 
obligation, political or otherwise ; no loss 
of caste hampers the gift, taking away 
with one hand what it seems to give with 
the other. The public school system be- 
gan, indeed, as a charity; it was at first 
(in 1802) the effort of a few charitable 
women—Quakers, almost of course—who 
collected the ragged urchins of their neigh- 
borhood, in the eastern part of the city, 
and taught them in person, taking the 
duty week by week, in turn. The thing 
grew, like Jonah’s gourd, and soon claimed 
the aid of the municipal and State govern- 
ments. This “ little one,” which has bour- 
geoned broader and broader with the pros- 
perity all about it, embraces at this mo- 
ment nearly one-half of all the children 
under common-school instruction in this 
city. Its normal schools, since their estab- 
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After this pioneer institution comes that 
of the Ward schools, established in 1842, 
partly in consequence of a general feeling 
that a voluntary body should not be al- 
lowed to assume a function which is the 


Fifth Ward Public Sehool, 
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lishment in 1835, have sent forth eleven 
hundred and fifty teachers. Several bene- 
volent citizens give a large share of their 
time and attention to this good work, and 
make its plans of operation the subject of 
continual study and improvement. One 
peculiarity, on which great stress is laid. 
1s asystem of exchanges with other schools 
of the productions of the pupils in map- 
ping, drawing, &c., and a general school 
interchange of mineral specimens and other 
objects of interest. Communications from 
members of Congress, through whom these 
things were forwarded to distant States, 
speak warmly of the beneficial effects of 
the plan, in stimulating other schools. 
Each member of the State legislature has 
also been presented with a map of his 
county, in some cases embellished with 
marginal illustrations, representing geo- 
logical peculiarities of the locality, vege- 
table products, natural scenery, &c. From 
many country schools returns of minerals, 
botanical preparations, &c., have been re- 
ceived, and the moral influence of this 
kindly system can hardly be over-appre- 
ciated 






proper duty of the citizens at large. We 
reckon twenty-nine* Ward schools and 
four Ward primary schools, which, with 
the eighteen* schools of the Public School 
Society, fifty-four primary schools of that 





* These numbers should properly be multi 
number, though carried on in the same buil 
other, and —n 


lied by three, as the Male, Female and Primary Schools of cach 
ng, are entirely unconnected, do not communicate with each 
e separate Reports to the Board of Education. 
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body and two public colored schools, are 
under the immediate control of the Board 
of Education. The intelligent observer 
can hardly find a fairer spectacle than one 
of these great schools in full operation. 
Pass through room after room, floor after 
floor, of the immense buildings they oc- 
cupy, you find every where order, indus- 
try, animation, happiness. From the lit- 
tle toddlers that go gravely through the 
manual exercise of the infant school, 
chanting their pretty hymns and clapping 
their little fat hands, to the tall fair girl 
and strong awkward boy of the highest 
rooms, all are busy, interested, hopeful. 
Fifteen to eighteen hundred children. and 
even more, are found in some of these 
great castles, and when, for purposes of 
exhibition or direction, as many as the 
chapel will hold are seen at one view, it 
is a truly affecting sight,—a glad one for 
every true lover of American institutions, 
—to see the velvet jacket and shining shoe 
approaching the rostrum side by side 
with patched knee and clumsy boot, on 
equal terms, with equal chances for im- 
provement and advance in life. Indeed, 
there is no city sight to whicha New- 
Yorker should be so proud to invite a 
stranger as the Common Schools, whether 
of the class still under the care of the 
Public School Society, or of that more 
entirely the work of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The generous emulation hitherto exist- 
ing between these two organizations, has 
worked so well, that one hardly knows 
whether to be glad or sorry that they are 
now to merge into one, the more private 
efforts yielding to the necessity of the 
case in resigning its trust, that one soul 
may pervade the whole gigantic machinery. 
A bill has passed the State Senate and 
come to a third reading in the House, 
which will transfer the property under 
the control of the Public School Society 
to the Board of Education, giving the for- 
mer at the same time the privilege of send- 
ing fifteen members to the Board, thereby 
increasing the number of members from 
forty (two for each Ward) to fifty-five. 
About one hundred thousand children at- 
tend these schools, and nearly half that 
number is the average daily attendance 
throughout the year. Can we say too 
much of the magnificence of such a pro- 
vision ? 

But all has not yet been told In or- 
der to give the highest degree of efficien- 
cy to the Common School system, as well 
as to carry out and perfect its work, an 
institution has been devised, which, by 
one harmonious system of instruction, is 
calculated to perform the functions of the 
High School, the Academy, the Polytech- 





nic School, and the College. This is the 
New-York Free Academy, established by 
the Board of Education in 1848; a semi- 
nary which, in the character, amount and 
value of the education imparted, is inferior 
to none of our colleges, while it educates 
the pupils practically, and qualifies them 
for the business of life. The requisites for 
admission are, 

1. A residence in the city of New-York. 

2. Thirteen years of age. 

3. Having passed eighteen months at 
the Common Schools. 

4. Being able to pass a good examina- 
tion in Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, English Grammar, Geography, Ele- 
mentary Book-keeping, History of the 
United States, and Algebra as far as sim- 
ple equations inclusive. 

The course of instruction is divided into 
thirteen departments, at the head of each 
of which is a Professor, aided by tutors. 
There are two full courses, either of them 
equal in character, variety and extent, to 
those of our most expensive colleges, re- 
sembling each other in all particulars, ex- 
cept that in the one the Latin and Greek 
languages are studied, whilein the other 
French, Spanish, and German are substi- 
tuted. Each of these courses requires 
five years, but a student who desires it 
may pursue what is called a partial course, 
suiting the choice and amount of his 
studies to his prospects and intentions. 
The entire advantages of the institution, 
including instruction, —— and use 
of library and apparatus, are freely offer- 
ed to all who are qualified as above men- 
tioned. No! we are inaccurate. Not to 
all. From this last-mentioned noble out- 
fit for duty, respectability, success and 
happiness in life, girls are excluded. For 
them the city thus far contents itself with 
providing the education of the Common 
School. But the time is not far distant, 
and enlightened heads and generous hearts 
are already on the alert to hasten the day, 
when that half of our citizens on whom 
devolves, by the decree of Nature and 
Providence, so much of the civilizing pow- 
er, shall be as well fitted for their high 
and delicate office, as men for the more 
active and prominent part allotted to them. 
The question has already been started of 
a Free Academy for girls ; and the open- 
ing of such an institution will be an era 
in the history of our country. It is our 
firm belief, that those who are laboring for 
the Rights of Woman would obtain their 
object by a far shorter road, if they could 
be persuaded to concentrate the zeal and 
talent they possess on the great ark of 
Female Education, the true remedy for 
the “ wrongs of woman.” 

The Academy building is situated in 
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Free Academy. 


Lexington Avenue, at the corner of Twen- 
ty-third street. It is an imposing edifice, 
in both senses of the word, for it presents 
a fine general appearance, resembling in 
style the Town Halls of some of the Bel- 
gian cities, while on examination it is found 
to be like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, of 
various and not quite congruous materials. 
This peculiarity is, however, ceasing to be 
peculiar, as far as our country is concern- 
ed; after-thoughts of economy too often 
shearing the grandeur off our dashing 
plans, till the “ American order of archi- 
tecture,” so often demanded, threatens to 
be characterized by patches and shams, 
rather than by any especial adaptedness 
to our growing wants. The structure in 
question cost, including site, furniture, 
library and apparatus, about one hundred 
thousand dollars, and the annual appro- 
priation for its supportis twenty thousand. 
The students number five hundred, no 
class having as yet graduated. The first 
class finishes its five years’ course in July 
next. 

Three gold medals have already been 
founded by patriotic citizens, as incen- 
tives to the aspirants at the Free Academy: 


one by Duncan C. Pell, for the greatest 
proficiency in general studies ; one by Ed- 
win Burr, for the highest mathematical 
attainment ; and one by Charles T. Crom- 
well, for first scholarship in History and 
Belles-Lettres. It isto be hoped so good 
an example will be followed, and especial- 
ly that prizes in money will be offered, in 
aid of meritorious students from the 
poorer classes, to whom even a small lift 
at the outset in life may be of great con- 
sequence. The Academy will, of course, 
have the power of bestowing the usual 
honors and degrees. 

There are many other schools drawing 
the whole or a part of their support from 
the public funds through the Board of 
Education. These are prescribed in the 
act, and are— 

The New-York Orphan Asylum school, 
Bloomingdale. 

The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
schools, corner Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
first-street, and corner Prince and Elm 
streets. ; 

The Roman Catholic Half-Orphan Asy- 
lum school, 11th-street, near Seventh Av- 
enue, 
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The Protestant Half-Orphan school, 
Sixth Avenue, near 11th-street. 

The Mechanics’ Society school, 32 and 
34 Crosby-street. 

The school for Juvenile Delinquents, 
House of Refuge. 

The Hamilton free school, Fort Wash- 
ington. 

The school of the Leake and Watts 
Orphan House, Bloomingdale, between 
Ninth and Tenth Avenues, 111th-street. 

The Alms House schools. 

The school for Colored Orphans, Fifth 
Avenue, near 42d-street. 

The schools of the American Female 
Guardian Society. 

The schools of the Society for the promo- 
tion of education among colored children. 

It will be readily observable by this 
list that the intention of the law (Act of 
July 3d, 1851), which says—* No school 
shall be entitled to or receive any portion 
of the school moneys, in which the reli- 
gious doctrines or tenets of any particular 
Christian or other religious sect shall be 
taught, inculcated or practised,” must be 
disregarded. Nor is the spirit of the law 
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which expressly denies to the Board of 
Education the exercise of any discretion- 
ary power which shall result in exclud- 
ing “the Bible without note or comment,” 
or “designating what version of it shall 
be used,” much more effective. All schools 
whose practices thus conflict with the 
spirit of the law, should of course be ex- 
cluded from participation in the public 
funds, since there are half-a-dozen large 
and influential sects quite as well entitled 
to sectarian teaching as those thus favor- 
ed, as indeed what sect is not, since num- 
bers are no test either of truth, sincerity 
or zeal? It is said the mode of nullifying 
the express intention of the law is some- 
what ingenious ; it is at least bold. The 
children in the favored schools are in- 
structed according to law for the number 
of hours per diem required by the statute, 
after which the teaching of sectarian doc- 
trines proceeds as if the establishment 
were wholly unconnected with the State. 
This is certainly no better than an unwar- 
rantable evasion, in oneclause of the law, 
of the spirit of the rest; yet even more 
partiality is loudly demanded, although 
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the tendency would so evidently be the 
total destruction of that glorious system of 
common and universal education, which 
is the best trophy of our intelligence, the 
best security for our liberties, and the 
noblest offering we can make to Heaven 
and humanity, in acknowledgment of un- 
exampied prosperity and happiness. 
When we turn to our colleges, old Co- 
lumbia, of course, first presents herself to 
our thoughts, for she claims to be one of 
the few venerable relics of the olden time 
yet left within our ever-expanding borders. 
In 1746, when they did such things, “mo- 
neys were raised by public lottery, for the 
encouragement of learning and towards 
the founding of a college.” A liberal 
grant of land, on part of which the col- 
lege still stands, was made to the infant 
enterprise by Trinity Church, and this, 
with some other circumstances, aroused 
the jealousy of the watchful colonists, and 
excited a sturdy opposition to the under- 
taking. But a charter was at length ob- 
tained, and “ King’s College,” as it was 
then called, came into legal existence in 
1754. Additional funds were afterwards 
derived from private contributions (a grant 
of 24,000 acres of land in the northern 
part of the State having been annulled 
after the Revolution), and from the favor 
of “ his most gracious majesty king George 
the Third, from whom,” says our author- 
ity, “ the Institution hath received great 
emolument.” The same document, sup- 
posed to have been written by President 
Cooper, informs us that “the college is 
situated about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the bank of the Hudson River, which 
it overlooks, commanding from the emi- 
nence on which it stands, a most extensive 
and beautiful prospect of the opposite 
shore and country of New Jersey,” &c. 
The locality would now be better describ- 
ed as bounded by College Place and Bar- 
clay, Murray, and Church streets (from 
the corner of which last street and Park 
Place our view is taken), and the river 
having moved a good deal farther off, and 
the space between having become “ consid- 
erable thickly-settled” besides, the great- 
est attractions of the spot are the fine old 
gray college buildings themselves, and 
some magnificent old trees which still 
wave, green and musical, about the ven- 
erable walls. Further particulars of this 
grandmamma among our colleges may be 
found in the interesting historical sketch 
published by the Trustees in 1851, from 
which we have gathered our notice. That 
account brings us down from the first 
president of King’s, Dr. Johnson, to the 
last president of Columbia, Dr. King, of 
whom we heartily ejaculate (sturdy repub- 
lican though we be), Long may he reign! 
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Columbia College is governed by a Board 
consisting of a President and Professors, the 
whole being, since 1789, under the supervi- 
sion of aself-replenishing Board of Trustees, 
who, of course, have control of the funds of 
the Institution. The college has at pre- 
sent 129 students, exclusive of its large 
grammar school. It has a library of 
16,000 volumes, much indebted for its ex- 
cellent arrangement to the late president, 
Dr. Moore (not deceased, as an adjective 
might seem to imply, but only retired). 
There is some talk (in whispers) of remov- 
ing the college up, or rather out of town, 
as a pecuniary speculation. Poetry for- 
bid! Shall there be nothing calm and 
quiet left in the seething mass of our bu- 
siness domain? If the image were not 
too homely for the dignity of our subject, 
we would recommend the example of good 
housewives, who put a great clean stone 
into the midst of the meal-barrel in sum- 
mer, “to keep it sweet.” It would, in- 
deed, be a sore loss to the lower part of 
the town, and we denizens thereof see this 
so plainly, that we are not able to discern 
the more distant and problematical advan- 
tage of removing the ancient landmarks, 
and losing thi tige of respectable an- 
tiquity. At the worst, if our favorite 
green must be cut up, and “ done brown ” 
in the shape of stores, we shall be consol- 
ed and quieted by nothing less than seeing 
our own Park Place extended, in all its 
width and amplitude, to the North Riv- 
er, that the “prospect” included in the 
original gift of the land to Columbia Col 
lege, may enure to us, as the natural suc 
cessors of those far-seeing friends to learn 
ing, whose objects it is our dearest aim iz: 
life to further. 

The New-York University was incorpo- 
rated in 1831. The building it occupier 
was begun in 1833, and completed in 
1836, one of the monuments of an idea but 
too prevalent heretofore in this country, 
that colleges are to be built not of men, 
but stones. The founders put all their 
means into a fine showy edifice: all their 
means and more, for there remains a debt 
of forty thousand dollars, after the great- 
est exertions on the part of the friends of 
the institution. It has, however, much 
to say for itself, since “only one similar 
institution among us has educated an 
equal number of students (455) during 
the first twenty years of its operation, 
and of this large number ons half have 
been educated gratuitously.” But unfor- 
tunately, the prosperity as well as the 
popularity of such undertakings, is to be 
judged more from the paying than the gra- 
tuitous performances. ‘The University 
building, an idealized affair of white mar- 
ble, buttressed and pinnacled like a stu- 
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dent’s dream of the Middle 
Ages, stands, lovely to the 
eye, on the eastern side of 
Washington Square, fine old 
trees waving before its win- 
dows, and the tall fountain 
adding the last grace of the 
academic grove; but the 
halls, which would give con- 
venient room to six hundred 
students, echo to the steps 
of less than one hundred, and 
the place, with all its delicate 
beauty,looks melancholy and 
deserted. 

The Medical Department 
of the University originated 
in 1841, and at first occupied 
the Stuyvesant Institute 
building, 659 Broadway, 
which was purchased at a 
cost of sixty-five thousand 
dollars. This was afterward 
sold for seventy-eight thou- 
sand, and a new one, sub- 
stantial and commodious, if 
not elegant, costing seventy 
thousand, has been e 
in Fourteenth street, “sie ae, 
tween Irving Place and N. Y. Medical College, Thirteenth-Street. 

Third Avenue. This con- 

tains the Library, Museum of Natural His- _ rors that belong of right to the investiga- 
tory, and Pathology, and the various hor- _ tion of the ills of this frail body of ours; 
and its precincts seem in no 
danger of lacking life and 
animation, if we may judge 
from the abundance of what 
Sam Weller irreverently calls 
. “young Sawboneses” that 
== swarm about its doors. In 
= Thirteenth-street, between 
Third and Fourth Avenues, 
scarce a block from the oth- 
-. er, stands the New-York 
Medical College, also a new 
_ and excellent building, on 
- the site of the old Manhat- 
> tan Reservoir, that 


“Stern round tower of other days,” 


that used to challenge the 
curiosity of the passer-by, 
‘* who was prone to imagine 
bi for it some romantic origin be 
yj or destiny, as it loomed 
Fi) gracefully against the sum- 
mer sky, in contrast with 
the hard angles and perking 
yf chimneys that clustered 
¥ about it. The college was 
= chartered in 1850, and in the 
3 same year—nay, in less than 
one quarter of that year, the 
— , present building grew up 
Medical Department New-York University. though not otherwise par- 
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ticularly like the palace of Aladdin. That 
no alarming prognostics should be drawn 
from this so sudden growth we are assured, 
for the structure is based, in its whole 
extent, on a solid rock, a circumstance not 
left unimproved by Dr. Cox, in his opening 
address. We must suppose the control- 
ling body to feel pretty strong, when we 
read, in their circular for 1852, that one 
of the leading objects of the school is to in- 
troduce “ all the modern discoveries” in the 
healing art, and another to save the world 
from having students “turned out upon it 
with the avowed intention of practising 
Homeeopathy, and other forms of quack- 
ery.” Unfortunately, we outsiders have 
come to consider the line of distinction be- 
tween “new discoveries ” in medicine and 
“quackery,” as too shadowy to be in- 
trusted for final settlement even to the 
New-York Medical College! Quis cus- 
todet custodes ? 

One most commendable feature in the 
plan of this institution is the provision for 
the gratuitous admission of five Students 
of the Free Academy to its lectures, a 
graceful and becoming recognition of this 





Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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splendid crown of our Common School 
system. We recommend the example to 
other institutions having scientific, literary 
or artistic advantages at their disposal. 

The Union Theological Seminary, found- 
ed January, 1836, is situated in Universi- 
ty Place, near Washington Square. This 
school is open to all denominations of 
Christians, but students must produce 
evidences of good standing in some evan- 
gelical church. The course of theologi- 
cal study occupies three years, and such 
facilities are offered to students in strait- 
ened circumstances, as to place the advan- 
tages of the institution within reach of 
every young man of tolerable abilities. 
The Union Seminary, besides numbering 
several distinguished clergymen among its 
professors, boasts the name of Edward 
Robinson, the first of the day, 
and one of the most learned Hebraists, as 
the occupant of its chair of Biblical litera- 
ture 


The General Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. was first established by 
the General Convention, May, 1817, in 
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the city of New-York. In May, 1820, it 
was removed to New Haven, Connecticut. 
In November, 1821, it was united with 
the Diocesan Theological Seminary of 
New-York, with mutual compromises, and 
was moved back to thecity of New-York. 
Its present act of incorporation dates April 
5, 1822. Its object is the education of 
students of divinity for the ministry of 
the Episcopal Church. It is permanentl 
established in the State of New-York. It 
is governed by a board of trustees, of 
which the bishops are ex officio members, 
and to which every diocese contributes in 
proportion to the number of its clergy and 
the amount of its donations. The course 
of study is three years in Scripture, Church 
History, Doctrine, Polity, Pastoral Theo- 
logy, Evidences, Hebrew, &c. There are 
four professors, who have a house and 
$1500 a year salary. 

The students in this year’s catalogue 
number 57. They come from 13 dioceses. 
They have a room and tuition free. 

The regular graduates number 417, and 
250 besides have received instruction in 


the seminary. 
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The chapel has two services, with preach- 
ing by the professors in turn on Sunday, 
and also daily morning and evening prayer. 

Sunday schools are gathered and 
taught by the students, and an afternoon 
church service, with an address, is held 
for the boy congregation. Each professor, 
in turn, is chaplain and dean. 

The property of the seminary has been 
contributed by subscriptions in various 
dioceses, and by personal donations and 
bequests. It consists, at present, of Chel- 
sea square, bounded by Ninth and Tenth 
avenues, and Twentieth and Twenty-first 
streets, being 64 lots, and the block next 
nearest the Hudson river, of which 32 
lots are land, and 32 yet remain to be 
filled up; also of 20 lots or more, still 
farther out in the river, as far as the Bulk- 
head, with the water-front, all which mag- 
nificent donation was given by Clement 
C. Moore, LL.D., in all about 150 lots. 
The first block is appropriated for ever 
for the buildings of the Institution; the 
other lots and water privilege may be used 
for income purposes. On Chelsea square 


are the seminary buildings, two large stone 


Episcopal Seminary. 
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structures, 110 feet by 52, three stories, 
with basement, which cost about $60,000. 

Frederic Kohre, of South Carolina, who 
became a citizen of Pennsylvania, left by 
will $100,000, which, invested in Penn- 
sylvania 5 per cent. stock, gives the main 
present income of the Institution. Peter 
G. Stuyvesant endowed a Professorship 
of Church History with $25,000. There 
are endowed scholarships to the amount 
of $35,000. ‘The endowed Library Fund 
is $6,000, most of which was given by 
Trinity Church, which also laid the foun- 
dation of its noble library, now of 12,000 
volumes, by presenting books valued at 
$6,500. Last year the Society for Pro- 
moting Religion and Learning in the Dio- 
cese of New-York, gave the Seminary 
$3,144, which was expended for choice 
volumes of the late Dr. Jarvis’s library. 
There is also an endowed McVickar prize 
fund of $1,000. This constitutes the ex- 
isting property of the Institution. Besides 
the above, funds to the amount of $168,000 
were contributed, which were expended 
upon the buildings and for the improve- 
ment of the estate, and to sustain the In- 
stitution during 30 years, when the in- 
come was inadequate. 

The General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen of the city of New-York, on 
the occasion of the renewal of their char- 
ter in 1811, took measures for the found- 
ing of schools for the children of indigent 
or deceased members of their body, and 
the institution thus commenced has grown 
to be an important feature in the educa- 
tion of the city’s bone and sinew. Pay 
scholars are admitted, and form a large 
portion of the number, and the course of 
instruction pursued is essentially that of 
the public schools, with some additions 
suggested by the taste and liberality of 
those who have charge of the matter. A 
late exhibition of these schools gave grati- 
fying proof of the intelligence and refine- 
ment by which this large class of our cit- 
izens is preparing to fill with usefulness 
and dignity their place in the society of 
the future. 

Among the important educational ef- 
forts of a gratuitous kind we must men- 
tion the schools connected with St. George’s 
Church, under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng. The parish school of St. George’s 
is in fact a “ ragged school,” having about 
one hundred scholars ofa lower grade than 
usually attend the public schools. This 
has been in operation about two years, 
and is supported by the contributions of 
the congregation. There is also a charity 
sewing school belonging to the church, 
where every Saturday, some 150 poor 
girls are taught to sew, by the ladies of 
the parish. This is a comparatively new 
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form of beneficence, and may well be 
lauded for its direct and its reflex influ- 
ence. Ifevery congregation in the cit 
would do the same thing, a perceptible 
diminution of the mass of female v 

would soon take place. In addition to 
these excellent works, Dr. Tyng’s church 
has a Sunday School numbering eleven 
hundred scholars. The school building 
as represented in the cut, is a good ex- 
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ample of what-.a parish school-house 
should be,—convenient and tasteful with- 
out extravagance. The ornamental cor- 
nice, as well as the walls, is of brick. The 
building adjoins the parsonage and church 
(St. George’s), and harmonizes well with 
those fine structures. 

The great school of the Rutgers In- 
stitute is a corporate institution, where 
high and various advan are afforded 
at a rate much lower than is possible in 
schools of merely private enterprise. It 
was founded in 1838, expressly to secure 
to the large and increasing population in 
the eastern section of the city the requisite 
education for girls, which up to that time 
had necessarily been taught on the west- 
ern side. A fine granite building was 
erected in Madison-street, No. 264, con- 
taining all the rooms required for a day 
school of the largest and most comprehen- 
sive kind. Five hundred girls are here 
congregated, under the care and instruc- 
tion of a large corps of teachers, and the 
annual Exhibition draws together crowds 
of visitors to be entertained and gratified 
by the proficiency of thescholars in music, 
drawing, and whatever constitutes a course 
at once useful and ornamental. The gen- 
tlemen to whose original judgment, liber- 
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al views and constant care we owe this 
great school for girls, deserve the thanks 
of the city, and especially of all mothers. 
It were invidious to attempt any indi- 
vidualizing notice of the multitude of 
strictly private schools for which our city 
is famed in all parts of the Union. They 
are to be found in every street, and their 
praise is abundantly sounded by parents 
far and near, who have chosen a metro- 
politan education for their sons and daugh- 
ters. Whatever may be thought of the 
superior healthfulness of country life in 
general, it must be allowed that while 
the city of New-York affords advantages, 
literary, scientific, artistic, social and moral, 
that no isolated position can possess, its 
salubrity is most satisfactory, as the rosy 
cheeks and sparkling eyes that adorn our 
streets can testify. Such freshening cur- 
rents of air as our two mighty streams 
bring with them from the north and east, 
and such sea-breezes as come up our bay 
from the tropics, leave little chance for 
malezria, except such as is wilfully end 
wickedly brought to our doors by the cor- 
ion, and even they cannot do us as 
much harm as they would were our natural 
advantages less compulsive. The country 
seems aware of this, for it sends us thou- 
sands of its darlings to educate and refine, 


and they often go home ruddier than they 
came. 


In these slight sketches of the literary 
resources of our city, we have necessarily 
unnoticed much that might have 

said to illustrate them more com- 
pletely. This our limits required, and 
they equally forbid any lengthened dis- 
quisition upon the largeness of the provi- 
sion or its deficiencies. Enough has been 
said, however, to justify our assertion that 
taking into account our Common Schools, 
New York appears no less glorious in this 
than those in which the world is 

more apt to view her. This is as it should 
be. Let commerce increase and wealth be 
iled mountain high, provided only that 
ters and all the amenities and purifying 
powers they bring with them accompany 
this triumphal march of worldly prosper- 
ity. As a great, heterogeneous procession, 
however splendid in material or equip- 
ment, would, without its bands of music, 
be but a sordid huddle, each man jostling 
his neighbor to avoid the obstacles in the 
way, and treading on the kibes of him in 
front in his haste to reach the goal, so 
society, without the humanizing arts, must 
ever lack gentle manners, respect for rights, 
effective sympathies, and all power of 
character or harmonious action, even in 
the direction of its own dearest interests and 
efforts. A rich man without cultivation 
is a mere nugget, totally unfit for circula- 
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tion, and incapable of elegance till melted 
down and stamped or fashioned. The 
multitude of these now among us, is, very 
naturally under present circumstances, 
enormous; and unhappily, our citizens of 
this class are but too fond of beginning 
their education by travelling abroad; so 
that the blunders and vulgarities of 
American travellers are becoming a by- 
word on the continent of Europe; while 
at home it is commonly remarked that 
there is more bad grammar perpetrated in 
grand freestone houses than any where 
else in town. 

We must never be too proud of our pros- 
perity and progress while thi. is so; mere 
Increase may be but fungus after all, and 
though toadstools look exceedingly like 
mushrooms, they are deadly poison in the 
using. It is often remarked, and with 
seeming sagacity, that it is vain to push 
these things; that the supply will keep 
pace with the demand, and would be but 
loss without it; but we submit that al- 
though the old proverb about taking a 
horse to water is beyond dispute, it is 
equally certain that if there be no water 
within his reach he cannot drink be he 
never so thirsty. We would provide 
streams every where—streams with plea- 
sant sloping banks; cooling shades for the 
hours of heat, and dust, and fatigue, and 
golden sands that should sparkle to the 
far-off eye, so that curiosity and love of 
pleasure should minister to refreshment, 
beauty, and cleanness. Our men of wealth 
and business who are cultivated should 
see to this. It is not for them to sit re- 
tired in luxurious libraries, the peace and 
delight of which are due in no small mea- 
sure to the toils and enterprise of those 
outside, and render back no return of duty 
or gratitude to the community which has 
given them fortune and leisure. This is 
no longer the way to dignify wealth; it 
never was the way to hallow it. How 
many of the curses that have fallen upon 
rich men’s children in this very city for 
the last thirty years—too well known by 
every observer who has resided here during 
that time—would have been averted, if the 
fathers had distributed a part of the money, 
which has blistered every finger it earn 
in means of instruction, improvement, 
pleasure for the great public on which rich 
and poor are for ever mutually dependent ! 
But this theme would soon run away with 
us, 80 strong are our convictions, so ardent 
our wishes and hopes for the future. We 
would not have touched upon it here but 
from the feeling that having set forth 
what has been done, it seemed incumbent 
to hint at what remains to be done, by 
Learning and the Arts, through the instru- 
mentality of their sworn servant, Wealth, 
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Astor Library. 


for the solid and undying glory of this 
metropolis of the western world—this 
“new Rome,” which seems not unlikely 
to eclipse the old. 

The Libraries of New-York, which 
come naturally under the head of means 
of public instruction, can be considered 
only as the commencement of what is to 
be done in that line for this great metro- 
polis. They are thus far only respecta- 
ble, but they promise well. One prodi- 
gious hiatus there is, which we hear no 
talk of filling; that of a reference libra- 
ry, imperatively demanded by the neces- 
sities of American Literature and the 
Arts. Which of our millionnaires will im- 
mortalize himself by at least commmenc- 
ing one? But why do we talk of com- 
mencing, merely ? Are there not scores 
of men who owe their immense fortunes 
to the advantages afforded them by this 
commercial emporium, who have never 
voluntarily contributed one single thou- 
sand dollars to its improvement? Such 
should be ashamed to die without hav- 
ing returned at least a mite for the great 
gifts they have swallowed up, unthankful. 


Let a few of the more enlightened of them 
set the thing on foot, and head the sub- 
scription handsomely, and it is done ; 
though it would be still better done by 
one man, who should be his own execu- 
tor, trustee, director, and building com- 
mittee, and so save many expenses, and 
make quick work. 

In extent and importance, the Astor 
Library claims the first place in our no- 
tice, though it is but youthful in com- 
parison with others. In magnificence of 
provision for the intellectual development 
of the great public, the liberality of 
Mr. Astor is second only to that of the 
State. Four hundred thousand dollars 
is the original extent of his bequest, “ for 
the establishment of a public library in 
the city of New-York, erecting a suita- 
ble building, and supplying the same 
with books, maps, charts, models, draw- 
ings, paintings, engravings, casts, statues, 
furniture, and other things pertaining to 
a library for general use, upon the most 
arople scale and liberal character,”—“ the 
said libary to be accessible at all reason- 
able hours, free of expense to persons re- 
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sorting thereto.” The Mayor of the city 
and the Chancellor of the State are trus- 
tees ex officio, and Mr. Washington Ir- 
ving is the first President, supported by 
a board of well-known and much respect- 
ed names of this city. The building, 
which is at the present moment nearly 
ready for the reception of the books, ex- 
cept that prudence prescribes an extra 
drying of the work, which will defer the 
opening of the Library until October 
next, is situated in Lafayette Place, very 
near Astor Place, a position particularly 
fortunate, as it respects quiet and acces- 
sibility. It is handsome and characteris- 
tic, and promises well for light and ven- 
tilation. The general effect of the inte- 
rior is at present rather finical and gau- 
dy, but the books will of course bring 
down the glare to a more literary tone. 
We rejoice in the prospect of one libra- 
. ry wholly free, and trust it will be used 
without stint or measure by our citizens, 
lettered or otherwise. 

Mr. Cogswell, who has sole charge of 
the purchase of books, has the unan- 
imous voice as the best possible man for 
the office. One quality in particular, a 
rare one in such cases, he possesses in 
perfection certainly, that urbanity of 
manners, without which in its Superin- 
tendent, a public library is a Hesperian 
garden, whose fruit is safe from all but 
the bravest adventurers. Mr. Cogswell, 
besides the contribution of his stores of 
bibliographical knowledge, has been a 
benefactor to the library of a large amount 
of the sources whence it was acquired— 
a thousand volumes in his own spécialité, 
very valuable to all future collectors, and 
to the many future donors to the As- 
tor. 

The New-York Society Library has the 
merits of seniority and an established re- 
putation, but being very expensive, can 
never be an object of very great interest 
to the public at large. It originated in 
“The Public Library of New-York,” 
founded in 1700. A relic of this origin is 
still preserved. The Society Library was 
founded in 1754. A building of some ar- 
chitectural importance for the day was 
erected in Nassau-street, near the present 
Post-office, but on the opposite side of the 
street. and the library maintained a dig- 
nified position there for some thirty years, 
daily visited by a number of portly, quiet 

tlemen, literary and professional, who 

‘ound within its s the aristocratic se- 
clusion which Nassau-street would now 
hardly afford. When the growth and 
changes of the city rendered a removal 

, the Society built a handsome 
edifice at the corner of Broadway and Leo- 
nard-street, where it has long flourished, 
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haunted still by many of its ancient fre- 
quenters. 
But inexorable commerce has not done 


ont on the heels of literature, and the 
— : ‘Seciety’ is once more driven 

m its domicil, and temporarily housed 
in the Bible Building in Eighth-street, 
while another structure, to be built, ac- 
cording to the desire of its founders “ for 
the use and ornament of the city,” shall 
be erected in University Place, near Union 
Square. a choice position for the purpose, 
and central as to the district inhabited by 
most of the subscribers. The property of 
the Society consists of a capital of $70,000 
“easily increasable,” says a memorandum 
obligingly furnished us by Mr. Forbes, 
the librarian, to “ $100,000, by new shares, 
its annual income being besides about 
$5000 from the dues of the members.” 
The books number about 41,000, a few of 
which are duplicates or mere literary lum- 


r. 
The Historical Society Library contains 
about twelve thousand printed volumes, 
a large collection of pamphlets, maps and 
charts, and more than a thousand bound 
volumes of newspapers, besides medals, 
coins, busts, &c., illustrating the national 
history. The treasures of the Institution 
are, however, open only to members and 
persons mtroduced by members, so that 
strangers visiting the city can rarely 
avail themselves of its resources, without 
the expenditure of more time and trouble 
than they can afford. 
The Mercantile Library was instituted 
in 1820, by an association brought to- 
gether by a call from William Wood, 
Esq., its first President. In 1828 the 
merchants of New-York, on an appeal 
from the yet struggling enterprise, gave a 
sum of money large enough to provide 
the library with a place, they assuming 
at the same time a sort of control, through 
the Trustees. This has doubtless been 
beneficial in many respects. After some 
change, and several years occupancy of 
apartments in Clinton Hall, increasing 
prosperity has prompted an undertaking, 
partaking strongly of the spirit of the 
age. Selling Clinton Hall for purposes 
to which it is now better adapted, the Soci- 
ety have purchased the Astor Place Opera 
House, which they will demolish, in order 
to erect a new and commodious edifice 
for the accommodation of the library. 
The down-town property has increased in 
value to such an extent, that this can be 
done with less extravagance than may 
be supposed, and the Trustees are willing 
to take upon themselves the responsibili- 
ty of running in debt for whatever the 
new building may cost over and above 
the $100,000 they receive for the old one 
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in the certainty that the income of those 
parts of the building not occupied by the 
library, will soon extinguish their lia- 
bility. 

No good citizen can look with indiffer- 
ence on such an institution as this library, 
which is to all intents and purposes a free 
one to the young men for whose special 
benefit it was intended, providing a large 
collection and ample: variety of ks 
(over 37,000 volumes), commodious and 
well-supplied reading rooms, and what- 
ever of interest and animation belongs to 
an active and prosperous organization, 
whose very business is calculated to de- 
velop mental resources, and lead its youth- 
ful members to think and act for them- 
selves, and that for a purpose of noble 
utility. Honor to the kind, fatherly heart 
to whom the inception is due, that of 
William Wood, of Canandaigua, who 
seems to have lived a bachelor only to 
feel the more warmly that all the young 
and needy are his children. Here is a 
monument vast and expressive enough to 
satisfy the ambition of the proudest. 
Would there were more such ! 

The privileges of this library are not 
exclusively confined to the members. 
Other subscribers are received, at an an- 
nual cost of. five dollars, and the income 
of the association is $10,000 per annum. 

The Mechanics’ Society has also its 
library and reading-rooms (32 Crosby- 
street), established in 1820, for the bene- 
fit of apprentices, who are allowed, on 
certain conditions, the gratuitous use of 
books, and this privilege is extended to 
the widows and minor children of mem- 
bers. The number of volumes is over 
15,000, but it is not so easy to appreciate 
the advantages of such an institution in 
our city, where temptations to dissipated 
evenings are in so small measure coun- 
teracted by the provision of harmless, to 
say nothing of improving and gvilizing 
amusements. If we could but once learn 
and believe how much better is prevention 
than cure, institutions like this would 
multiply and extend themselves, till li- 
braries, galleries, and museums of art 
would be not only within reach of all our 
youth, but be so placed and managed as 
to attract them irresistibly. 

Chronologically and in our arrange- 
ment, the last of our educational and 
benevolent institutions is that noble one 
which will owe its existence to the far- 
seeing and practical benevolence of one of 
our living men of business, Mr. Peter 
Coorer. “The People’s Union,” as he 
proposes to call it, is to be devoted to the 
“Moral, Intellectual and Physical im- 
provement,” of his countrymen. A noble 
building, dedicated “to Science and Art,” 
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about $300,000. and when all the circum- 
stances of this munificent endowment are 
considered, it will be found to rank 
scarcely second even to that of Mr. Astor. 
in liberality and in the importance and 
grandeur of its results. The immediate 
outlay is nearly or quite as large, and this 
is more than likely to grow beyond the 
original limits, as the work proceeds. 
But well has it been said, that such a 
monument secures for its founder a fame 
more enduring than the p ids, 

Our little picture of the building is da- 
guerreotyped from the drawing of the ar- 
chitect, Mr. F. A. Petersen. We borrow 
from a daily journal a description, which, 
Mr. Cooper informs us, is essentially cor- 
rect : 

The excavations have already been 
made, and the ceremony of laying the cor- 
ner-stone will take place in a short time. 
The building will cover an entire bl 
having a frontage on Third Avenue, of 19 
feet, on Fourth Avenue, 155 feet, 143 feet 
on Eighth-street, and 86 feet on Seventh- 
street. It faces the new “ Bible House,” 
and will be within a stone’s throw of the 
Astor library, the Mercantile library, and 
the rooms of various literary and scien- 
tific societies. Indeed this spot might 
label itself as the Nassau-street bookseller 
styled his premises—“ the Moral Centre 
of the Intellectual World.” The idea of 
Mr. Cooper of producing from the build- 
ing a revenue to meet the yearly expenses 
of professors, &c., and thereby render the 
institution self-sustaining, has been carried 
out with remarkable ability by the archi- 
tect,—preserving the unity of effect and 
proportion of the building as a public 
structure, while affording the utmost 
convenience in a commercial point. The 
“Union” will be based on a remunerative 
substructure, which is calculated to bring 
in a large amount of revenue, and yet, in 
ap , injures not the general effect 
of beauty and solidity. For this purpose, 
the basement is intended as a large public 
hall, 125 by 82 feet, and 21 feet high, 
having two wide entrances on Eighth- 
street, one on Third, and one on Fourth 
Avenue. This will be a very spacious 
lecture-room, and when all the entrances 
are thrown open, can be emptied in a 
minute. The first and second stories are 
intended for stores and offices. 

With the third story, then commences 
the “Union ;” and in the elevation of this, 
the public character of the building is 
admirably maintained. A lofty row of 
windows runs to the full height of the 
Exhibition Hall and picture galleries, giv- 
ing, on the outside, an appearance of mag- 
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nitude, striking in effect. This story 
is appropriated to the Exhibition Room, 
30 feet igh, and 12582. A large dome 
sheds light through a well 22 feet in 


diameter. The fourth story may be 
properly considered part of the third, 

ing a continuation of galleries, with 
alcoves, intended for painting and sculp- 
ture. These galleries are so designed 
that pictures may be placed so as to obtain 
the required light. 

On the fifth story will be the lecture- 
room and library. One lecture room on 
Eighth-street side will be 8252, the other 
52X62 feet, and the library consists of five 
rooms communicating with each other and 
with both lecture-rooms freely. Con- 
nected with the smaller lecture-room is a 
room for physical experiments and instru- 
ments ; and facing on the Third Avenue 
are five rooms intended to be rented to ar- 
tists. 

The income to be derived from the 
stores, lecture-hall, refectory, &c., it is ex- 
pected, will amount to about $25.000 to 
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$30,000 annually, which will be appro- 
priated in meeting the expenses and fur- 
thering the interests of the institution. 
The course of lectures as well as the li- 
brary and reading-rooms, are intended to 
be free. The details of the management 
are not yet fully matured ; but Mr. Cooper 
has suggested that the following should 
be included in the Board of Directors, 
viz.: The Judge of the District Court of 
the United States, in New-York ; three of 
the Judges of the Superior Court, the 
Mayor; the President of the Board of 
Education ; President of the Chamber of 
Commerce ; the oldest male member of 
Mr. Cooper’s family, and one Director to 
be elected each three years, by the editors 
of the daily and weekly newspapers of the 
city. 

Should this munificent project be car- 
ried out in its practical details, in the spirit 
of its design, who can set bounds to its 
beneficial influence on “Young New- 
York,” and on our future rulers ? 


—* > 
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LIFE IN HAWAIL 
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HOUGH the Sandwich Islands abound 
in scenes both novel and picturesque 
to the stranger; yet few of them, perhaps, 
strike him more forcibly, than the bust- 
ling appearance of the Hawaiian metropolis 
on a Saturday afternoon. The quiet and 
orderly little town of Honolulu, usually 
dull and even drowsy in its aspect duri 
the week, then suddenly wakes up, an 
throwing off the animated gravity and 
sedateness of the previous six days, leaps 
(like a happy urchin fresh from school) 
at once into holiday, and at the same 
time into the saddle. The trotter, the 
pacer, the hack, every thing in fact avail- 
able in the shape of a steed, is at once 
brought into requisition. Alas for the un- 
fortunate equestrian whom dinner or duty 
has detained on board his floating home 
later than usual this evening! not more 
unavailing was the cry of baffled Richard 
on the field of Bosworth, than must be 
his now for “a horse!” “ All the world 
and his wife,” and his daughters too, seem 
to be on horseback, galloping about for 
very life. People of every caste and con- 
dition, from the stately Englishman on his 
sleek and well-appointed trotter, to the rol- 
licking, shouting Jack tar, revelling in the 
first burst > his twenty-four hours’ liber- 
voi. IL.— 
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ty. The tawny laundress of the morning, 
who, in the hideousisland dishabille return- 
ed your linen ( washed, as the buttons attest. 
“not wisely but too well”), is scarcely to 
be recognized in the stylish Amazon, who 
mounted en cavalier, and rich in calico, 
dashes fearlessly past you in all the gor- 
geous colors of the rainbow. The adopt- 


Fra Diavolo or “first robber” style 
of hat, vies in the race with the careless 
and lazy Kanaka, whilst the native, 
having invested the greater portion of his 
week’s earnings in the glories of a “ horse- 
ride,” and perfectly indifferent to the 
powers of the hack he bestrides, lashes 
and spurs the poor animal to his heart’s 
content, and is for the time supremely 
happy. Have a care, where he comes, for 
the ordinary mishaps incidental to racing. 
are little by him : as for being 
thrown, he rather likes it. And last, not 
least, the fair American, in her becoming 
habit and on her well-trained palfrey, 
canters fully by, seeming, by. very 
Hoagey a nilinghy “slate vow 
ing, as she sm acknow: our 
island salutation, Aloha! Let Lge 
mark, by the way, that few words in any 
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nitude, very striking in effect. This story 
is appropriated to the Exhibition Room, 
30 feet high, and 12582. A large dome 
sheds light through a well 22 feet in 
diameter. The fourth story may be 
properly considered part of the third, 
being a continuation of galleries, with 
alcoves, intended for painting and sculp- 
ture. These galleries are so designed 
that pictures may be placed so as to obtain 
the required light. 

On the fifth story will be the lecture- 
room and library. One lecture room on 
Eighth-street side will be 8252, the other 
5262 feet, and the library consists of five 
rooms communicating with each other and 
with both lecture-rooms freely. Con- 
nected with the smaller lecture-room is a 
room for physical experiments and instru- 
ments ; and facing on the Third Avenue 
are five rooms intended to be rented to ar- 
tists. 

The income to be derived from the 
stores, lecture-hall, refectory, &c., it is ex- 
pected, will amount to about $25.000 to 


The Cooper Institate. 
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$30,000 annually, which will be appro- 
priated in meeting the expenses and fur- 
thering the interests of the institution. 
The course of lectures as well as the li- 
brary and reading-rooms, are intended to 
be free. The details of the management 
are not yet fully matured ; but Mr. Cooper 
has suggested that the following should 
be included in the Board of Directors, 
viz.: The Judge of the District Court of 
the United States, in New-York ; three of 
the Judges of the Superior Court, the 
Mayor; the President of the Board of 
Education ; President of the Chamber of 
Commerce ; the oldest male member of 
Mr. Cooper’s family, and one Director to 
be elected each three years, by the editors 
of the daily and weekly newspapers of the 
city. 

Should this munificent project be car- 
ried out in its practical details, in the spirit 
of its design, who can set bounds to its 
beneficial influence on “Young New- 
York,” and on our future rulers ? 
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HOUGH the Sandwich Islands abound 
in scenes both novel and picturesque 

to the stranger; yet few of them, perhaps, 
strike him more forcibly, than the bust- 
ling appearance of the Hawaiian metropolis 
on a Saturday afternoon. The quiet and 
orderly little town of Honolulu, usually 


dull and even drowsy in its aspect moa 
the week, then suddenly wakes up, an 

throwing off the nempehiel gravity and 
sedateness of the previous six days, leaps 
(like a happy urchin fresh from school) 
at once into holiday, and at the same 
time into the saddle. The trotter, the 
pacer, the hack, every thing in fact avail- 
able in the shape of a steed, is at once 
brought into requisition. Alas for the un- 
fortunate equestrian whom dinner or duty 
has detained on board his floating home 
later than usual this evening! not more 
unavailing was the cry of baffled Richard 
on the field of Bosworth, than must be 
his now for “a horse!” “ All the world 
and his wife,” and his daughters too, seem 
to be on horseback, galloping about for 
very life. People of every caste and con- 
dition, from the stately Englishman on his 
sleek and well-appointed trotter, to the rol- 
licking, shouting Jack tar, revelling in the 
first burst of his twenty-four hours’ liber- 
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ty. The tawny laundress of the morning, 
who, in the hideous island dishabille return- 
ed your linen ( washed, as the buttons attest. 
“not wisely but too well”), is scarcely to 
be ized in the stylish Amazon, who 
mounted en cavalier, and rich in calico, 
dashes fearlessly past you in all the gor- 

us colors of the rainbow. ypt- 
ed Californian, affecting the Mexican in 
his s lavish of beard, and with a 
Fra Diavolo or “first robber” style 
of hat, vies in the race with the careless 
and lazy Kanaka, whilst the native, 
having invested the greater portion of his 
week’s earnings in the glories of a “ horse- 
ride,” and perfectly indifferent to the 
powers of the hack he bestrides, lashes 
and spurs the poor animal to his heart’s 
content, and is for the time supremely 
happy. Have a care, where he comes, for 
the ordi i incidental to racing. 
are little regarded by him : as for being 
thrown, he rather likes it. And last, not 
least, the fair American, in her becoming 
habit and on her well-trained palfrey, 
canters ly by, seeming, by: very 
——, a = fold a bewitch- 
ing, as she sm acknowledges your 
island calsbatien; debe ! wih re- 
mark, by the way, that few words in any 
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language, possess the graceful softness 
of this constantly used greeting, Aloha. 
Never harsh, even when uttered by the 
husky-voiced Kanaka, charming when 
lisped by the native girl, it becomes music 
itself on the lips ofa pretty New Englander. 
The Polynesian dialect, like most aborigi- 
nal languages, is defective, and one word 
has to do the duty of many: for exam- 
ple, the monosyllable pau (pronounc- 
ed pow) signifies finished ; inquire of a 
native concerning the illness of a member 
of his family, and pau suffices to con- 
vey to you, that the sickness has passed 
and health is restored: ask him “ how 
is the invalid?” and sadly an- 
nounces that all is over. Thus aloha 
becomes a greeting, a blessing, or a fare- 
well as occasion requires, and serves to 
welcome the returning friend; or to whis- 
per a score of tender adieux to the 
parting lover. There are two favorite 
rides in the vicinity of Honolulu ; the one, 
most resorted to of a Saturday afternoon, 
leads past “Punch bowl hill,” through a 
spacious valley, lying immediately back 


of the town, and called the “Nunanu.” 


Ascending gradually for some seven miles, 
amidst numerous pretty villas (the resi- 
dences of the upper ten of Oahu), this 
road abruptly terminates, not winding 
away into a lane or dissolving into a foot- 
path, but stopping short, leaving the rider 
standing on the brink of a perpendicular 
precipice, 1500 or 2000 feet deep, with a 
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glorious panorama spread, like a map, be- 
neath him, of green hill, and garden plain, 
and blue glittering ocean, worth a journey 
to the Islands to behold. Here (we are 
told), the first Kamehameha “cornered ” 
an army of his rebellious subjects, and 
as they declined giving in, drove them 
relentlessly over the precipice. The 
other, and less frequented, ride, lies in an 
almost opposite direction: passing the 
Pa-ki residence and the Palace, the two 
handsomest houses. of Oahu, the road 
issues upon a noble plain, over which a 
pleasant half-hour’s canter takes one to 
an Indian village in a charming cluster of 
trees called Wy-ti-ti or the Cocoa-nut 
Grove. 

Rich as this island is in scenes that woo 
repose, there are none so charming and in- 
viting as this: fora mild flirtation ora quiet 
téte-a-téte, this is a spot in a thousand. 
Soothed by the music of the waves, as 
they wash the base of Diamond Head, 
towering aloft in all its boldness, the 
smooth turf for a seat, and the gentle 
trade-wind for a fan, a shade of romance 
will steal over the most unimaginative, 
and many a tale of love has been whispered, 
and many a little quarrel adjusted, and (I 
answer for myself) many a score of cigars 
puffed, which, but for this elysium, would 
have remained unwhispered, unadjusted, 
and unpuffed till now. If you are thirsty, 
a word from one of the primitively cos- 
tumed old gentlemen of the place. will 
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The Cocoa-nut Grove. 


start a dozen youngsters up the tapering 
trunks of the cocoa-nuts, and when the 
husk-covered goblet, brimful of the grate- 
ful beverage, meets the lips, one is com- 
pelled to admit that not even a cobbler or 
a julep, in all its iciness, is a more refresh- 
ing “ quencher.” 

It was on a Saturday afternoon in the 
year 1852, that a merry party of us started 
forth to attend a luau or native feast, 
given by achief who lived some miles from 
Honolulu. Passing the quarter of the 
town where Chinamen “ most do congre- 
gate,” the Apongs, Washings, Sam-sings, 
Hop-sings, and all the other Sings who 
exhibit their names in staring English 
capitals to the drygoods purchasing public, 
we entered upon the open road, narrowly 
escaping a fall, by the sudden shying of 
our horses as we turned a corner, where 
an ingenious celestial was raising an enor- 
mous kite, shaped and painted like a 
gigantic butterfly. The effect with which 
these Chinamen, when manufacturing their 
paper birds, succeed in magnifying a blue- 
bottle or a butterfly, till it reminds one of 
the horrible monsters exhibited in a drop 
of rain water, is as grotesque as it is mar- 
vellous. Clear of the town we had a 





glorious gallop: before us; the day fine 
and bracing,—such a day as properly be- 
longed to this island climate, now admit- 
ted by travellers to be the finest in 
the world. Away we canter over the 
voleanic and hollow sounding ground, 
past bright green patches of the carefully 
tended kalo—now doffing our beavers to 
some lady acquaintance, enjoying her after- 
noon drive in a low wagon, with her good- 
tempered, easy-paced bay, Kanaka ser- 
vant before it in single harness—then 
acknowledging the salute of some long- 
legged marine, jolting his very teeth out, 
on a raw-boned trotter. Away we go, 
past Kanaka huts and American houses. 
half hidden by the feathery leaves of 
tropical trees, greeted with, Aloha man 
o war! by well-dressed boatmen, the 
proprietors of the “Led Lovers” and 
“Som sits” (i. e..Red Rovers and 
Tom Tits), favorite Whitehall skiffs of 
Honolulu. Away we dash, past mus- 
tachio’d Frenchmen, bearded and. bloused, 
growling forth, Mourir pour la Patrie— 
er, with all the energy of Girondists 
going to execution; past native girls in 
wreaths of flowers and streaming skirts, 
and native men carrying the everlasting 
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pig slung between them on a bamboo ; for 
it is a fact, though I don’t know why, 








that it always takes two natives to carry 
a = pig, even if it be only a week old. After 
ur’s pleasant ride, we brought up 
me dismounted at the hut of our enter- 
tainer, which, upon entering, we found 
greatly superior in size and accommoda- 
tion to any in the neighborhood of Hono- 
lulu. 
consisted entirely of natives, and all were 
busily engaged in discussmg the first 
course, viz., poi and raw 
The usual salutation at once introduced 
us to the assembled guests, and as, to use 
the words of one of our party, “the wit- 
tles was up,” we spread ourselves without 
ceremony upon the matted floor beside 
the provender prepared for us. The “mo- 
dus edentis” is decidedly uninviting to a 
stranger. A circle is formed round a cal- 
abash of poi, which is the kalo root 
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The party, some twenty in number, .’ 
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soaked and pounded, and in appearance re- 
sembles boiled Indian meal. Each lady 
or gentleman dips one finger (or two, ac- 
cording to the a into the pot- 
tage, and by a rapid at scientific twirl, 
conveys a goodly portion of it into the 
mouth. Occasionally varying the monot- 
ony of the proceeding with a raw fis 
they manage in this way to despatch a 
——_ of the preparation, which, to the 
, is perfectly astounding. "When 
I ‘first beheld an honest gallon thus dis- 
posed of, I was inclined to think that, like 
Jack the Giant Killer’s ruse with the 
Welch giant, some other receptacle for 
food must be employed than that which 
nature had provided. As we had none 
of us hoped to accomplish much in the 
way of eating, we amused ourselves by 
watching the gusto with which raw fish 
=e devoured — young ladies ; and 
“ bloaters ” anchovies ” ‘hap- 
nis to bea penticndie weakness with 
many of our party, we were prevailed 
upon to “ take bribes here of the sardines,” 
and taste the delicacy. One mouthful 
served to satisfy all our curiosity, and we 
were compelled to declare ourselves 
“gorged with the dearest morsel of” the 
feast. Baked meats, invitingly hot and 
smoking, and spread on soft green kalo 
leaves, were, after a little delay, brought 
into the hut and set before us; and when 
satisfied that the portion allotted to me 
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was the rib of a 
veritable porker, 
and not a slice of 
the native gour- 
mand’s — favorite 
dish — baked dog 
—I managed to 
do some justice to 
our host’s good 
cheer. The dogs, 
eaten by the Isl- 
anders, are of a 

uliar species, 
fed entirely upon 
vegetables, and as 
pampered and pet- 
ted as a lady’s 

le. A recent 
em speaks of 
having witnessed the alarm of a Honolulu 
mother at the approach of a runaway 
horse, and how she at last caught up her 
canine darling in her arms, leaving her 
own little ones to take care of themselves. 
Yet this people seem to me incapable of 
much real attachment even for their 
brutes. A native woman, who lived near 
my quarters, had often astonished and 
amused me by the apparent care and af- 
fection which she lavished upon one of 
these little animals, till one day, attracted 
to the door by shouts of laughter, I was 
shocked to behold her exulting, with all 
the cruel glee of a savage, in the dying 
agonies of her petted favorite. Our 
strange repast concluded, we proceeded to 
make ourselves popular by distributing 
to the company a hatful of cigars, a most 
acceptable substitute for the filthy pipe, 
which upon these occasions is passed from 
mouth to mouth. And now the floor was 
cleared, and preparation made for the 
great feature of the evening, viz., the 
Hula-hula ; and whilst the young la- 
dies proceeded to array themselves for the 
dance, ‘we settled ourselves comfortably 
against the matted walls of the hut to 
witness it. 

The Hula-hula was formerly a savage 
rite, only performed at the solemn feasts 
and sacrifices of the Islanders ; but as civil- 
ization has gradually abolished old cus- 
toms and superstitions, it has degenerated 
into a mere exhibition, the moral effect of 
which being somewhat doubtful, its open 
performance has been very properly ta- 
booed. The dancers, with skirts of snow- 
white tappa, falling in marblelike folds 
from the waist, and abundantly’ orna- 
mented with leaves and flowers, ranged 
themselves in a line before us, and clap- 
ping their hands together at regular in- 
tervals, began a low, wild chant, or 


chorus, not unmusical, and altogether dif- 
ferent in time and measure, from any 
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thing I had ever heard before. The move- 
ments were confined almost entirely to 
the arms, which they threw about them 
in attitudes singularly striking and grace- 


ful; as the song grew louder and louder, 
the dancers became more violent and ex- 
cited in their gestures, and the dim, uncer- 
tain light of the hut, and the dusky forms 
of the savages, who, wrapped in their 
tappa cloaks, reclined in groups around 
us, combined to make up @ scene not 
easy to be forgotten, and well worthy the 
days of good old Captain Cook. As | 
looked at the stately figures of some of 
the men, and pictured to myself the Isl- 
ander as he appeared in 1772 I could 
not help contrasting his manly bearing 
then, with thé spectacle he so often pre- 
sents now, that he is “ civilized,” (?) and 
has been made a really wseful member of 
society.—[See p. 22. 

We are told, however, that the legends 
related in these songs, are of a nature that 
will not bear translation, and it is hoped 
by all good citizens, that ere long, the 
Hula-hula will be numbered with “the 
things that were.” 

A gentleman of our party, a Mr. C——, 
was a capital musician, and amongst other 
accomplishments, was admitted to be a 
perfect marvel upon the banjo. Indeed. 
a few months before, when all other re- 


sources had failed him, he had, Californias #7” 


like, turned this talent to some account. 
and in more than one Pacific town. had 
won golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple. The dance concluded, the banjo 
(brought with us at our request) was, in 
obedience to his signal, handed in by his 
domestic, a mischievous urchin of some 
twelve summers, who rejoiced in the name 
of ‘Centipede, "and who was, without 
exception, the best tempered and most 
worthless little villain in Honolulu. The 
natives are all passionately fond of music, 
and as Mr. C. struck up a negro refrain, 
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they at once ceased their 
chattering, and, with the 
broadest of grins, gathered 
round him. But when 
he began to rattle forth 
the spirited Mississippi 
“Juba,” introducing an 
occasional Hawaiian sen- 
tence, as for example: 

‘ A-ouri, mai-tai, Kai-ko 

Give us chaw tobacca, 
Hula-hula Tamaree 


Oh, don’t you talk Kanaka.” 
Hard times! Aloha! 


their extravagant delight 

knew no bounds, and fair- 

ly rolling upon the floor 

* hard-times ” was passed 

from mouth to mouth 

with shouts of approving laughter. Ches- 
terfield says, “ When you have made a 
good impression, leave ;” and, the banjo per- 
formance concluded, we acted upon this 
advice, and prepared for our departure. 
Our host, with all the assembled guests, 
followed us to the porch, and whilst we 
resumed our ponchos and mounted our 
horses, began a shower of alohas and 
other blessings, which zontinued to fall 
upon us till we were out of sight. The 
night. was pleasant, and (as we remem- 
bered afterwards) unusually dark, and 
the air cool and refreshing; so galloping 
rapidly towards Honolulu, we beguiled 
the time by pleasantly conversing about 
the wild, uncouth scene we had just left. 
A mile or two of the journey passed, we 
encountered a group of natives, collected 
by the road-side, who surprised us not a 
little by their strange and unaccountable 
behavior; something unusual had evi- 
dently occurred to disturb them, for all 
the men were much excited, and gesticu- 
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lating violently, and the women uttering 
the most dismal cries. It was, however, 
no affair of ours, so we pushed on home- 
wards; but ere we had accomplished a 
third of the distance, another group, in 
front of ‘a hut, puzzled us by the same 
extraordinary conduct. Many conjectures 
were hazarded as to the probable cause of 
this commotion, but none seemed suffi- 
ciently reasonable to account for it; when . 
the appearance of a third party behaving 
in the same insane manner, with the addi- 
tion of a little tearing of the hair, really 
alarmed us; and by the time we had 
reached the suburbs of the town, and 
found that all the native houses we passed 
were in an uproar, we were thoroughly 
confounded. And now it flashed upon us 
all that perhaps the many rumors afloat, 
during the past week, of the fillibustering 
intentions of some of the San Francisco 
visitors, were not as groundless as we had 
imagined; something startling had evi- 
dently occurred to thus arouse and affright 
the whole native 
population of Oa- 
hu ; a revolution at 
the very least. As 
if inspired with one 
wish we dashed on 
through the town, 
directing our course 
towards the head- 
quarters of our Cal- 
ifornia acquaintan- 
ces. The windows 
were open and the 
curtains closely 
drawn, and as, 
with troubled 
looks, we paused 
outside, the blood- 
thirsty exclama- 
tion from within of 
“Tl take the King 
with a club,” fell 
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upon our ears, as if to confirm our worst 
apprehensions: it was becoming tremen- 
dous. We gently lifted the window cur- 
tain, and were vastly relieved by discover- 
ing that our friends in the room, instead 
of, hatching some dark and deadly plot 
against his majesty, were engaged in a 
mild and gentle game of euchre; and 
at the same moment, the uplifted hand of 
a member of our party diverted our atten- 
tion to the blue vault above us, one glance 
at which served to solve the mystery: for 
lo! “the moon in dim eclipse, disastrous 
twilight shed o’er half the nation, and 
with fear of change perplexed monarchs.” 
Riding as we had been, with the moon 
behind us, we had entirely forgotten the 
phenomenon of a nearly total eclipse, pre- 
dicted by the almanac for that evening, 
and the well-known belief of the super- 
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stitious natives, that its occurrence por- 
tended the death of the king and dire 
calamity to the nation, immediately ex- 
plained the tumult and excitement we 
had witnessed. With roars of langhter 
at the admitted “sell,” it was at once 
decided that a description of our ground- 
less anxiety, would, if permitted to go 
abroad in the gossiping circles of Hono- 
lulu, make too good a joke against us to 
be submitted to; so a solemn pledge of 
secrecy (to hold good during our stay at 
the islands) was entered into by all ere 
we separated; and this compact ratified, 
I bade adieu to my companions and pro- 
ceeded homewards, decidedly amused, and 
perfectly satisfied with what I had seen 
and heard at this, my first participation, 
in a native dinner and soirée dansante 
at the Sandwich Islands. 


Hawaiian Amazon. 





ODE TO SOUTHERN ITALY. 


OW I remember thee, 
Thou clear Italian sea! 

The splendor of the skies 
That clothed thee with their dyes ; 
Thy purple rocks and caves, 
Thy golden-braided waves, 
Thy sun-illumined deeps, 
Thy rugged mountain steeps, 
Thy summer airs, that fanned 
My cheek when on the sand 
I watched the distant sails— 
Or when thy sweeping gales 
Tossed up the billows’ spray 
In thunder through the day. 
At night the burning cone, 
Whose mirrored blaze shot down 
Into the glassy dark, 
Where the tired fisher’s bark 


Lay moored in slumber deep, 
Under some rocky steep. 

The mornings steeped in haze, 
When the sun’s early rays 
Robed all the sea-clifis old 

In violet and gold, 

Till, mounting slowly higher, 
The broad diffusing fire 
Burned on the ore Net sea, 
Where gliding tranquill 

The slumbering waters oer, 

We viewed the changing shore; 
Or, gazing idly down, 

Saw sea-fruit red and brown 
Sprouting among the rocks; 

Or, where the ocean mocks 

The sky that broods above, 
Watched the gay fishes move ; 
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Or, pushing our light skiff 
Beneath Caprea’s cliff, 
Entered the grotto weird, 
Whose sides and roof appeared 
Of a cerulean hue. 

The sea, phosphoric blue, 
Flashed with unearthly spark, 
Where daylight clove the dark ; 
And we, J ithin our boat, 
Pale as the forms that float 

In mystery for ever 

Across the Stygian river, 
Made echoes all around 

The sea-king’s halls profound. 


How I remember you, 

Ye skies of dee blue, 

Ye months without a cloud, 
Save when the sunset proud 
O’er purple Ischia warmed, 
And all the air hung charmed, 
While sank the clear Greek day 
O’er Baiw and Pompeii; 

Your moon, whose splendor strove 
To quench the stars of Jove, 
Royal, as when she shone 

On young Endymion. 


And ye, O shores divine, 

On whom celestial wine 

Was poured in days of eld, 
When high Olympus held 

Its court not far away, 
O’ersunning the bright day ! 
There green Sorrento teems 
With perfumes sweet as dreams, 
And still the stranger sees 
Fruit of Hesperides. 

There mountain side and field 
The purple vintage yield; 
Untouched by winter's snows 
The myrtle and the rose, 

And red pomegranate flowers 
O’erpeep the walls and towers ; 
There the o’ertopping pine 
Sketches its bold des 

Against the cloudless blue; 
And there, with sombre hue, 
The cypress old is seen, 

An obelisk of green. 

There, chained beneath the throne 
Of the earth-fire, whose cone 
With smoke o’ertrails the skies, 
The buried city lies. 

Her kingly halls lie bare, 

Her temples shine as fair 

As when, in ny te days, 

Her poets wore their bays— 
And flowers of summer wave 
O’er shaft and architrave. 


There, from Amalfi’s hills 

Flash down the sparkling rills ; 
On bold Ravello’s steep, 

The Moorish turrets sleep, 
O’erhanging o’er the sea, 
Bring days of chivalry, 

And names that will not die, 
Back to the poet's eye. 


There, on the Baian shore; 
Imperial wealth no more 
Gilding the coast and hills 
The lap of luxury fills. 
But with a pomp of flowers, 
And grapes in trailing bowers, 
And many a ruined shrine, 
O’ertopped with shrub and vine, 
Nature decay prevents, 
Fills up time’s rugged rents, 
And tints the faded page 

{the bright Augustan age. 


There, down Salerno’s bay, 
In deserts far away, 

Over whose solitudes 

The dread malaria broods, 

No labor tills the land— 
Only the fierce brigand, 

Or shepherd, wan and lean, 
O’er the wide plains is seen. 
Yet there, a lovely dream, 
Three Grecian temples gleam, 
Whose form and mellowed tone 
Rival the Parthenon. 

The Sybarite no more 

Comes hither to adore, 

With perfumed offering, 

The ocean god and king. 

The deity is fled 

Long since, but, in his stead, 
The smiling sea is seen, 

The Doric shafts between: 
And round the time-worn base 
Climb vines of tender grace, 
And Pestum’s roses still 


_The air with fragrance fill. 


O land of golden light, 
Where, too intensely bright, 
The day sits open-eyed ; 

And all the pomp and pride 

Of summer centre deep 

To fix thy enchanted sleep! 

So beautiful thou art, 

We scarcely miss the heart 
That nobly should inspire 

Thy form with purer fire. 

O, could thy children rise 
Noble, and free, and wise, 
Shake off the unmanly trance 
Of slavish ignorance, 

Break from the deathlike might 
Of superstition’s night, 

And live in harmony 

With sky, and earth, and sea! 


Then would a lovelier time 
See man with Nature rhyme; 
Then would be found a page 
Of the lost golden age. 

The world anew would learn 
How the exiled gods return, 
And music from the spheres, 
Familiared to our ears, 
Become the natural speech, 
Cireling from each to each. 
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DINNER-TIME 


“ Within this hour it will be dinner-time ; 
—I'll view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings.” 


N the warm afternoons of the earl 

summer, it is my pleasure to stroll 
about the Washington Parade and along 
the Fifth Avenue, at the hour when the 
diners-out are hurrying toward the va- 
rious tables of the wealthy and refined. 
I gaze with placid delight upon the cheer- 
a ciguiian of white waistcoat that illu- 
mines those streets at that hour, and mark 
the variety of emotions that swell beneath 
all that purity. A man going to dine out 
has a singular cheerfulness of aspect. 
Except for his gloves, which fit so well, 
and which he has carefully buttoned, that 
he may not make an awkward pause in 
the hall of his friend’s house, I am sure 
he would search his pocket for a cent to 
give the wan beggar at the corner. It is 
impossible just now, my dear woman ; 
may God bless you! 

It is pleasant to consider that simple 
suit of black. If my man be a little 
young and only lately cognizant of the 
rigors of the social law, he is slightly ner- 
vous at being seen in his dress suit—body 
coat and black trowsers—before sunset. 
For in the last days of May the light lin- 
gers long over the freshly leaved trees in 
the parade, and lies warm along the ave- 
nue. All winter the sun has not been 
permitted to see dress-coats. They come 
out only with the stars, and fade, with 
ghosts, before the dawn. Except, haply, 
they be brought homeward before tomb. 
fast in an early twilight of hackney-coach. 
Now, in the budding and bursting sum- 
mer the sun takes his revenge, and looks 
asiant over the tree-tops and the chim- 
neys upon the most unimpeachable gar- 
ments. A cat may look upon a king. 

I know my man at a distance. If I 
am chatting with the nursery maids 
around the fountain, I see him upon the 
broad walk of Washington Square, and 
detect him by the freshness of his move- 
ment, his springy gait. Then the white 
waistcoat flashes in the sun. 

“ Go on, happy youth,” I exclaim aloud, 
to the great alarm of the nursery maids, 
who suppose me to be an innocent insane 
person, suffered to go at large, unattend- 
ed,—“go on, and be happy with fellow 
waistcoats over fragrant wines.” 

It is hard to describe the pleasure I 
derive from this amiable spectacle of a 
man going out to dine. I, who ama quiet 
family man, and take a quiet family cut at 
four o’clock; or, when I am detained 
down town by a false quantity in my 
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figures,—who run into Delmonico’s and 
seek comfort in a cutlet, am rafely in- 
vited to dinner and have few white waist- 
coats. Indeed, my dear Prue (she is 
from New Hampshire) tells me that I 
have but one in the world, and I often 
want to confront my eager —_—- 
as they bound along, and ask abruptly, 
“ What do you think of a man whom one 
white waistcoat suffices ?” 

By the time I have eaten my modest 
repast, it is the hour for the dimers-out to 
appear. If the day is unusually soft and 
sunny, I hurry my simple meal a little, 
that I may not lose any of my favorite 
spectacle. ThenI saunter out. If you 
met me you would see that I also am clad 
in black. But black is my natural color, 
so that it begets no false theories concern- 
ing my intentions. Nobody, meeting me 
in full black, supposes that 1 am going to 
dine out. t sombre hue is profession- 
al with me. It belongs to bookkeepers 
as to clergymen, physicians and underta- 
kers. We wear it because we follow 
solemn calli Saving men’s bodies and 
souls, or keeping the machinery of busi- 
ness well wound, are such sad professions 
that it is becoming to drape dolefully 
those who adopt them. I wear a white 
cravat, too, but nobody supposes that it 
is in an of being stained by La- 
fitte. It is a limp cravat with a craven 
tie. Ithas none of the dazzling dash of 
the white that my young friends sport, or, 
I should say, sported; for the white cra- 
vat is now abandoned to the sombre pro- 
fessions of which I spoke. My young 
friends suspect that the flunkeys of the 
British nobleman wear such ties, and they 
have, therefore, discarded them. I am 
sorry to remark, also, an uneasiness, if 
not downright skepticism, about the white 
waistcoat. Will it extend to shirts? I 
ask myself with sorrow. 

But there is something pleasanter to 
contemplate during these quiet strolls of 
mine, than the men who are going to dine 
out, and that is, the women. They roll 
in carriages to the happy house which 
they shall honor, and I strain my eyes in 
at the window to see their cheerful faces 
as they pass. I have already dined ; 
upon beef and cabbage, probably, if it is 
boiled day. I am not expected at the ta- 
ble to which Aurelia is hastening, yet no 
guest there shall enjoy more than Finer. 
—nor so much, if he considers the meats 
the best part of the dinner. The beauty 
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of the beautiful Aurelia (if you please) 
I see and worship as she drives by. The 
vision of many beautiful Aurelias driving 
to dinner is the mirage of that pleasant 
journey of mine along the avenue. I do 
not envy the Persian poets, on those af- 
ternoons, nor long to be an Arabian trav- 
eller. For I can walk that street, finer 
than any of which all the Ispahan archi- 
tects ever dreamed ; and I can see sul- 
tanas as splendid as the enthusiastic and 
exaggerating Orientals describe. But not 
only do I see and enjoy Aurelia’s beauty. 
I delight in her exquisite attire. In these 
warm days she does not wear so much 
as the lightest shawl. She is clad only 
in spring sunshine. It glitters in the 
soft darkness of her hair. It touches the 
diamonds, the opals, the pearls, that cling 
to her arms, and neck, and fingers. They 
flash back again, and the gorgeous silks 
glisten, and the light laces flutter, until 
the stately Aurelia seems to me, in tremu- 
lous radiance, swimming by. 

I doubt whether you who are to have 
the inexpressible pleasure of dining with 
her, and even of sitting by her side, will 
enjoy more than I: For my pleasure is 
inexpressible, also. And it is in this 
greater than yours, that I see all the 
beautiful ones who are to dine at various 
tables, while you only see your own cir- 
cle; although that, I will not deny, is the 
most desirable of all. Beside, although my 
person is not present at your dinner, my 

is. I see Aurelia’s carriage stop, 
and behold white-gloved servants opening 
wide doors. There is a brief glimpse of 
magnificence for the dull eyes of the 
loiterers outside; then the door closes. 
But my fancy went in with Aurelia. 
With her it looks at' the vast mirror, and 
surveys her form at length in the Psyche- 
glass. It gives the final shake to the 
skirt, the last flirt to the embroidered 
handkerehief, carefully held, and adjusts 
the bouquet, complete as a tropic nestling 
in orange leaves. It descends with her, 
and marks the faint blush upon her cheek 
at the thought of her exceeding beauty ; 
the consciousness of the most beautiful 
woman, that the most beautiful woman is 
entering the room. There is the momen- 
tary hash, the subdued greeting, the quick 
glance of the Aurelias who have arrived 
earlier, and who perceive in a moment the 
hopeless perfection of that attire; the 
courtly gaze of gentlemen, who feel the 
serenity of that beauty. All*this my 
fancy surveys; my fancy, Aurelia’s invis- 
ible cavalier. 

You approach with hat in hand and 
the thumb of your left hand in your waist- 
coat pocket. You are polished and cool, 
and have an irreproachable repose of man- 
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ner. There are no improper wrinkles in 
your cravat; your shirt-bosom does not 
bulge; the trowsers are accurate about 
your admirable boot. But you look very 
stiff and brittle. You are a little bullied 
by your unexceptionable _ shirt-collar, 
which interdicts perfect freedom of move- 
ment in your head. You are elegant, 
undoubtedly, but it seems as if you might 
break and fall to pieces, like a porcelain 
vase, if you were roughly shaken. Now, 
here, I have the advantage of you. My 
fancy quietly surveying the scene, is sub- 
ject to none of these embarrassments. 
My fancy will not utter commonplaces. 
That will not say to the superb lady, who 
stands with her flowers, incarnate May. 
“What a beautiful day, Miss Aurelia.” 
That will not feel constrained to say 
something, when it has nothing to say; 
nor will it be obliged to smother all the 
pleasant things that occur, because they 
would be too flattering to express. My 
fancy perpetually murmurs in Aurelia’s 
ear. “Those flowers would not be fair in 
your hand, if you yourself were not fairer. 
That diamond necklace would be gaudy, 
if your eyes were not brighter. That 
queenly movement would be awkward, if 
your soul were not queenlier.” 

You could not say such things to 
Aurelia, although. if you are worthy to 
dine at her side, they are the very things 
youare longing tosay. What insufferable 
stuff you are talking about the weather, 
and the opera, and Alboni’s delicious voice, 
and Newport, and Saratoga! They are 
all very pleasant subjects, but do you 
suppose ixion talked Thessealian politics 
when he was admitted to dine with Juno ? 

I almost begin to pity you, and to be- 
lieve that a scarcity of white waistcoats 
is true wisdom. For now dinner is an- 
nounced, and you, O rare felicity, are to 
hand down Aurelia. But you run the risk 
of tumbling her expansive skirt, and you 
have to drop your hat upon a chance 
chair, and wonder, en passant, who will 
wear it home, which is annoying. My 
fancy runs no such risk ; is not at all so- 
licitous about its hat, and glides by the 
side of Aurelia, stately as she. There! 
you stumble on the stair, and are vexed 
at your own awkwardness, and are sure 
you saw the ghost of a smile glimmer 
along that superb face at your side. My 
fancy doesn’t tumble down stairs, and 
what kind of looks it sees upon Aurelia’s 
face, are its own secret. 

Is it any better, now you are seated at 
table? Your companion eats little be- 
cause she wishes little. You eat little 
because you think it is elegant to do so. 
It is a shabby, second-hand elegance, like 
your brittle behavior. It is just as fool- 
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ish for you to play with the°viands, when 
« you ought to satisfy your healthy appetite 
generously. as it is for you, in the drawing- 
room, to affect that cool indifference when 
you have real and noble interests. I grant 
you that fine manners, if you please, are 
a fine art. But is not monotony the de- 
struction of art? Your manners, O happy 
Ixion, banqueting with Juno, are Egyp- 
tian. They have no perspective, no vari- 
ety. They have no color, no shading. 
They are all on a dead level; they are 
flat. Now, for you are a man of sense, 
you are conscious that those wonder- 
ful eyes of Aurelia see straight through 
all this net-work of elegant manners. in 
which you have entangled yvurself, and 
that consciousness is uncomfortable for 
you. It is another trick in the game for 
me, because those eyes do not pry into 
my fancy. How can they, since Aure- 
lia does not know of my existence ? 
Unless, indeed, she should remember the 
first time I saw her. It was only last 
year, in May. I had dined, somewhat has- 
tily, in consideration of the fine day, and 
of my confidence that many would be 
wending dinnerwards that afternoon. I 
saw my Prue, comfortably engaged in 
seating the trowsers of Adoniram, our eld- 
est boy—an economical care to which my 
darling Prue is not unequal, even in these 
days and in this town—and then hurried 
toward the avenue. It is never much 
thronged at that hour. The moment is 
sacred todinner. AsI paused at the cor- 
ner of Twelfth-street, by the church, you 
remember, I saw an apple-woman, from 
whose stores I determined to finish my 
dessert, which had been imperfect at home. 
But, mindful of meritorious and economi- 
cal Prue, I was not the man to pay exor- 
bitant prices for apples, and while still 
haggling with the wrinkled Eve who had 
tempted me, I became suddenly aware of 
acarriage approaching, and, indeed, already 
close by. [I raised my eyes, still munch- 
ing an apple which I held in one hand, 
while the other grasped my walking-stick 
(true to my instincts of dinner guests, as 
young women to a passing wedding or old 
ones to a funeral). and beheld Aurelia! 
Old in this kind of observation as I am, 
there was something so graciously alluring 
in the look that she cast upon me, as un- 
consciously as she would have cast it upon 
the church, that, fumbling hastily for my 
spectacles to enjoy the boon more fully, I 
thoughtlessly advanced upon the apple- 
stand, and, in some indescribable manner, 
tripping, down we all fell into the street, 
old woman, apples, baskets, stand, and I, 
in promiscuous confusion. As I struggled 
there, somewhat bewildered, yet sufficient- 
ly self-possessed to look after the carriage, 
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I beheld that beautiful woman looking at 
us through the back window (you could 
not ‘have ndonesit;. the integrity of your 
shirt-collar would have interfered), and 
smiling pleasantly, so that her going 
around the corner was like a gentle sun- 
set, so seemed she to disappear in her 
own smiling, or—if you choose, in view of 
the apple difficulties—like a rainbow after 
a storm. : 

If the beautiful Aurelia recalls that 
event, she may know of my existence ; 
not otherwise. And even then. she knows 
me only as a funny, old gentleman, who, 
in his eagerness to look at her, tumbled 
over an apple-woman. 

My fancy from that moment followed 
her. How gratefull was to the wrinkled 
Eve’s extortion, and to the untoward 
tumble, since it procured me the sight 
of that smile. I took my sweet revenge 
from that. For I knew that the beauti- 
ful Aurelia entered the house of her host 
with beaming eyes, and my fancy heard 
her sparkling story. You consider your- 
self happy because you are sitting by 
her and helping her to a lady-finger, or a 
macaroon, for which she smiles. But I 
was her theme for ten mortal minutes. 
She was my bard, my blithe historian. 
She was the Homer of my luckless Tro- 
jan fall. She set my mishap to music, in 
telling it. Think what it is to have in- 
spired Urania; to have called a brighter 
beam into the eyes of Miranda, and do 
not think so much of passing Aurelia the 
mottoes, my dear young friend. 

There was the advantage of not going 
to that dinner. Had I been invited, as 
you were, I should have pestered Prue 
about the buttons on my white waistcoat, 
instead of leaving her placidly piecing 
adolescent trowsers. She would have 
been flustered, fearful of being too late, 
of tumbling the garment, of soiling it, 
fearful of offending me in some way, (ad- 
mirable woman!) 1, in my natural im- 
patience, might have let drop a thought- 
less word, which would have been a pang 
in her heart and a tear in her eye, for 
weeks afterward. As I walked nervously 
up the avenue (for I am unaccustomed to 
prandial recreations), I should not have 
had that solacing image of quiet Prue, 
and the trowsers, as the background in 
the pictures of the gay figures I passed, 
making each, by contrast, fairer. I should 
have been wondering what to say and do 
at the dinner. I should surely have been 
very warm, and yet not have ae the 
rich, waning sunlight. Need [I tell you 
that I should not have stopped for apples, 
but, instead of economically tumbling into 
the street with apples and apple-women, 
whereby I merely rent my trowsers across 
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the knee, in a manner that Prue can read- 
ily, and at little cost, repair, I should, 
boon peradventure, have split a new 
dollar-pair of gloves in the effort of strain- 
ing my large hands into them, which 
would, also, have caused me additional 
redness in the face, and renewed flutter- 
ing. Above all, I should not have seen 
Aurelia passing in her carriage, nor would 
she have smiled at me, nor charmed my 
memory with her radiance, nor the circle 
at dinner with the sparkling Iliad of my 
woes. Then at the table, I should not 
have sat by her. You would have had 
that pleasure, I should have led out the 
maiden aunt from the country, and have 
talked poultry, when I talked at all. Au- 
relia would not have remarked me. After- 
ward, in describing the dinner to her vir- 
tuous parents, she would have concluded, 
“and one gentleman, whom I didn’t 
know.” 

No, my polished friend, whose elegant 
repose of manner I yet greatly envy, I 
am content, if you are. How much bet- 
ter it was that I was not invited to that 
dinner, but was permitted by a kind fate 
to furnish a subject for Aurelia’s wit. 

There is one other advantage in sending 
your fancy to dinner, instead of going 
yourself. It is, that then the occasion re- 
mains wholly fair in your memory. You, 
who devote yourself to dining out, and 
who are to be daily seen affably sitting 
down to such feasts, as I know mainly by 
hearsay—by the report of waiters, guests, 
and others who were present—you can- 
not escape the little things that spoil the 
co, and which the fancy does not see. 

‘or instance, in handing you the potage 
@ la Bisque, at the very commencement 
of this dinner to-day, John, the waiter, 
who never did such a thing before, did, 
this time, suffer the plate to tip, so that 
a little of that rare soup dripped into your 
lap—just enough to spoil those trowsers, 
which is nothing to you, because you can 
buy a great many more trowsers—but 
which little event is inharmonious with 
the fine porcelain dinner service, with the 
fragrant wines, the glittering glass, the 
beautiful guests, and the m of mind 

ted by all of these. There is, in 

fact, if you will pardon a free use of the 
vernacular, there is a grease-spot upon 
your remembrance of this dinner. Or, in 
the same way, and with the same kind of 
mental result, you can easily imagine the 
meats a little tough; a suspicion of smoke 
somewhere in the sauces; too much pep- 
aps, or too little salt; or there 

ht a the graver dissonance of claret 
not rly attempered, or a choice 

Rhenish below the average mark, or the 
spilling of some of that old Arethusa Ma- 
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deira, marvellous for its innumerable cir- 
cumnavigations of the globe, and for be- 
ing as dry as the conversation of the host. 
These things are not up to the high level 
of the dinner ; for wherever Aurelia dines, 
all accessories should be as perfect in 
their kind as she, the principal, is in hers. 

That reminds me of a possible disso- 
nance worse than all. Suppose that soup 
had trickled down the unimaginable berthe 
of Aurelia’s dress (since it might have done 
so), instead of wasting itself upon your 
trowsers! Could even the irreproachable 
elegance of your manners have contem- 
plated, unmoved, a grease-spot upon your 
remembrance of the peerless Aurelia? 
You smile, of course, and remind me that 
that lady’s manners are so perfect that, if 
she drank poison, she would wipe her 
mouth after it as gracefully as ever. 
How much more, then, you say, in the 
case of such a slight contre-temps as spot- 
ting her dress, would she appear totally 
unmoved. So she would, undoubtedly. 
She would be, and look, as pure as ever ; 
but, my young friend, her dress would 
not. Once, I dropped a pickled oyster in 
the lap of my Prue, who wore, on the 
occasion, her sea-green silk gown. I did 
not love my Prue the less; but there cer- 
tainly was a very unhandsome spot upon 
her dress. And although I know my Prue 
to be spotless, yet whenever I recall that 
day, I see her in a spotted gown, and 
I would prefer never to have been obliged 
to think of her in such a garment. Can 
you not make the application to the case, 
very likely to happen, of some disfigure- 
ment of that exquisite toilette of Aurelia’s ? 
In going down stairs, for instance, why 
should not heavy old Mr. Carbuncle, who 
is coming close behind with Mrs. Peony, 
both very eager for dinner, tread upon the 
hem of that garment which my lips would 
grow pale to kiss? The august Aurelia, 
yielding to natural laws, would be drawn 
suddenly backward—a very undignified 
movement—and the dress would be dila- 
pidated. There would be apologies, and 
smiles, and forgiveness, and pinning up 
the pieces, nor would there be the faintest 
feeling of awkwardness or vexation in 
Aurelia’s mind. But to you, looking on, 
and beneath all that pure show of waist- 
coat. cursing old Carbuncle’s carelessness. 
this tearing of dresses and repair of the 
toilette is by no means a poetic and cheer- 
ful spectacle. Nay, the very impatience 
that it produces in your mind jars upon 
the harmony of the moment. 

You will respond with proper scorn, 
that you are not so absurdly fastidious as 
to heed the little necessary drawbacks of 
social meetings, and that you have not 
much regard for “the harmony of the 
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occasion” (which phrase, I fear, you will 
repeat in f sneering tone.) You will do 
very right in saying this; and it is are- 
mark to which I shall give all the pub- 
licity attainable in Putnam’s Monthly, 
and I do so because I heartily coincide in 
it. I hold a man to be yery foolish who 
will not eat a good dinner because the 
table-cloth is not clean, or who cavils at 
the spots upon the sun. But still a man 
who does not apply his eye to a telescope 
or some kind of prepared medium, does 
not see those spots, while he has just as 
much light and heat as he who does. So 
it is with me. ; 

I walk in the avenue, and easily eat 
all the delightful dinners without see- 
ing the spots upon the table-cloth, and 
behold all the beautiful Aurelias without 
swearing at old Carbuncle. I am the 
guest who, for the small price of invisi- 
bility, drinks only the best wines, and 
talks only with the most agreeable peo- 
ple. That is something, I can tell you, 
for you might be asked to lead out ol 
Mrs. Peony. My fancy slips in between 
you and Aurelia ; sit you never so closely 
together. It not only hears what she 
says, but it perceives what she thinks and 
feels. it lies like a bee in her as 
thoughts, sucking all their honey. If 
there are unhandsome or unfeeling guests 
at table, it will not see them. It knows 
only the good and fair.. AsI stroll in the 
fading light and observe the stately 
houses, my fancy believes the host equal 
to his house, and the courtesy of his wife 
more agreeable than her conservatory. 
It will not believe that the pictures on 
the wall and the statues in the corners, 
shame the guests. It will not allow that 
they are less than noble. It hears them 
speak gently of error, and warmly of 
worth. It knows that they commend he- 
roism and devotion, and reprobate insin- 
cerity. My fancy is convinced that the 
guests are not only feasted upon the 
choicest fruits of every land and season, 
but are refreshed by a consciousness of 
greater loveliness and grace in human 
character. 

Now you, who actually go to the din- 
ner, may not entirely agree with the view 
my fancy takes of that entertainment. 
Is it not, therefore, rather your loss? or, 
to put it in another way, ought I to envy 
you the discovery that the guests are 
shamed by the statues and pictures ;— 
yes, and by the spoons and forks also, if 
they should chance neither to be so genu- 
ine nor so useful as those instruments ? 
And worse than this, when your fancy 
wishes to enjoy the picture which mine 
forms of that dinner, it cannot do so, be- 


cause you have foolishlv interpolated the 
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fact between the dinner and your fan- 


apne reason that the Barmecide feast 
in the Arabian Nights was so delicious is, 
simply, that the fancy of a hungry man 
was excited to the last degree by the pre- 
tence of exquisite viands, and then, real 
viands, more exquisite than he fancied, 
were brought to satisfy his appetite. My 
case is only the reverse of this. I eat my 
humble chop with my darling Prue, and 
then, with hunger satisfied, I sally forth 
to the ideal banquet, to dream of potted 
Phoenix and impossible Prues. 

Of course, by this time, it is late twi- 
light, and the spectacle I enjoyed is al- 
most over. But not quite, for as I re- 
turn slowly along the streets the windows 
are open, and only a thin haze of lace or 
muslin separates me from the Paradise 
within.: I see the graceful cluster of girls 
hovering over the piano, and the quiet 
groups of the elders in easy chairs, around 
little tables. I cannot hear what is said, 
nor plainly see the faces. But some 
hoyden evening wind more daring than I 
abruptly parts the cloud to look bes and 
out comes a of light, music, fra- 
grance, so that I shrink away into the 
dark, that I may not seem, even by 
chance, to have invaded that privacy. 
Suddenly there is singing. It is Aurelia, 
who does not cope with the Italian Prima 
Donna, nor sing indifferently to-night, 
what was sung superbly last evening at 
the opera. She has a strange, low, sweet 
voice, as if she only sang in the twilight. 
It is the ballad of Allan Percy that she 
sings. There is no dainty applause of 
kid gloves, when it is ended, but silence 
follows the singing, like a tear. 

Then you, my young friend, ascend into 
the drawing-room, and, after alittle grace- 
ful gossip, retire ; or you wait, possibly, to 
hand Aurelia into her carriage, to ar- 
range a waltz for to-morrow evening. She 
smiles, you bow, and it is over. But itis 
not yet over with me. My fancy still fol- 
lows her, and like a prophetic Te- 
hearses her destiny. For, as the carriages 
roll away from the door into the darkness 
and I turn homewards, how can my fancy 
help rolling away also, into the dim future, 
watching her go down the years? Upon 
my way home I see her in a thousand 
new situations. My fancy says to me, 
“The beauty of this beautiful woman, is 
heaven’s stamp upon virtue. She will be 
equal to every chance that shall befall her, 
and she is so radiant and charming in the 
circle of prosperity only because she has 


* that irresistible simplicity and fidelity of 


character which can also pluck the sting 
from adversity. Do you not see, you wan 
old bookkeeper in faded cravat. that ina 
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poor man’s house this superb Aurelia 
would be more stately than sculpture, 
more beautifal than painting, and more 
graceful than the famous vases. Would 
her husband regret the opera if she sang 
Allan Percy to him in the twilight ? 
Would he not feel richer than the Poets 
when his eyes rose from their jewelled 
pages, to fall again dazzled by the splendor 
of his wife’s beauty ?” 

At this point in my reflections I some- 
times run, rather violently, against a lamp 
post, and then proceed more sedately. 

It is yet early when I reach home where 
my Prue awaits me. The children are 
asleep, and the trowsers mended. The ad- 
mirable woman is patient of my idiosyn- 
cracies, and asks me if I have had a plea- 
sant walk, and if there were many fine 
dinners to-day, as if I had been expected 
at a dozen tables; then she even asks me 
if I have seen the beautiful Aurelia (for 
there is always some Aurelia), and in- 
quires what dress she wore to-day. I re- 
spond and dilate upon what I have seen. 
Prue listens, as the children listen to her 
fairy tales. We discuss the little stories 
that penetrate our retirement, of the great 
people who actually dine out. Prue, with 
fine womanly instinct, declares it a shame 
that Aurelia should smile for a moment 
upon yes, even upon you, my young 
friend of the irreproachable manners! “I 
know him,” says my simple Prue; “I have 
watched his cold courtesy, his insincere 
devotion. I have seen him acting at the 
opera, much more adroitly than the sing- 
ers. I have read his determination to 
marry Aurelia; and I shall not be sur- 
prised,” concludes my tender wife, sadly, 
“if he wins her at last by tiring her out, 
or, by secluding her by his constant de- 
votion from the homage of other men; 
convinces her that she had better marry 
him, since it is so dismal to live on unmar- 
ried.” 

And so, my friend, at the moment when 
the bouquet you ordered is arriving at 
Aurelia’s house, and she is sitting before 
the glass while her maid arranges the last 
flower in her hair, my darling Prue, whom 
you will never hear of, is shedding warm 
tears over your probable union, and I am 
sitting by, adjusting my cravat and incon- 
tinently clearing my throat. It is rather 
a ridiculous business, I allow, yet you 
will smile at it tenderly, rather than 
scornfully, if you remember that it shows 
how closely linked we human creatures 
are, without knowing it, and that more 
hearts than we dream of, enjoy our hap- 
piness and share our sorrows. . 

Thus I dine at great tables uninvited, 
and, unknown, converse with the famous 
beauties. If Aurelia is at last engaged, 
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(but who is worthy ?) she will, with even 

ter care, arrange that wondrous toilette, 
will teach that lace a fall more alluring, 
those gems a sweeter light. But even 
then, as she rolls to dinner in her carriage, 
glad that she is fair, not for her own sake 
nor for the world’s, but for that of a 
single youth (whol hope has not been 
smoking at the club all the morning), I, 
sauntering upon the sidewalk, see her pass. 
I pay homage to her beauty, and her lover 
can do no more; and if, perchance, my gar- 
ments, which must seem quaint to her, 
with their shining knees and carefully 
brushed elbows,—my white cravat care- 
less, yet prim,—my meditative movement 
as I put my stick under my arm, to pare 
an apple, and not, I hope, this time to fall 
into the street,—should remind her, in her 
spring of youth, and beauty, and love, that 
there are age, and care, and poverty, also 
—then, perhaps, the good fortune of the 
meeting is not wholly mine. 

For, O beautiful Aurelia, two of these 
things, at least, must come even to you. 
There will be a time when you will no 
longer go out to dinner, or only very qui- 
etly, in the family. I shall be gone then: 
but other old bookkeepers in white cra- 
vats, will inherit my tastes, and saunter 
on summer afternoons to see what | loved 
to see. They will not pause, I fear, in 
buying apples, to look at the old lady in 
venerable cap who is rolling by in the 
carriage. They will worship another Au- 
relia. You will not wear diamonds nor 
opals any more, only one pearl upon your 
blue-veined finger—your engagement ring. 
Grave clergymen and antiquated beaux 
will hand you down to dinner, and the 
group of polished youth who gather 
around the yet unborn Aurelia of that 
day, will look at you, sitting quietly up- 
on the sofa, and say, “ She must have been 
very handsome in her time.” 

All this must be: for consider how few 
years since it was your grandmother who 
was the belle, by whose side the handsome 
young men longed to sit and pass expres- 
sive mottoes. Your grandmother was 
the Aurelia of a half-century ago, although 
you cannot fancy her young. She is in- 
extricably associated in your mind with 
caps and dark dresses. You can believe 
Mary Queen of Scots, or Nell Gwyn, or 
Cleopatra, to have been young and bloom- 
ing, although they belong to old and dead 
centuries, but not your grandmother. 
Think of those who shall believe the same 
of you—you who to-day are the very 
flower of youth. Might I plead with 
you, Aurelia—-I, who would be too 
happy to receive one of those graciously 
beaming bows that I see you bestow 
upon young men, in passing,—I would 
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ask you to bear that thought with you, 
always, not to sadden your beaming smile, 
but to give it a more subtle grace. Wear 
in your summer garland this little leaf of 
rue. It will not be the skull at the feast, 
it will rather be the tender thoughtfulness 
in the face of the young Madonna. 

For the years pass like summer clouds. 
Aurelia, and the children of yesterday, 
are the wives and mothersof to-day. Even 
I do sometimes discover the mild eyes of 
my Prue fixed pensively upon my face, 
as if searching for the fresh bloom which 
she remembers there in the days, long 
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ago, when we were young. She will never 
see it there again, any more than the flow- 
ers she held in her hand, in our old spring 
rambles. Yet the tear that slowly gath- 
ers as she gazes is not grief that the bloom 
has faded from my cheek, but the sweet 
consciousness that it can never fade from 
my heart; and as her eyes fall upon her 
work again, or the children climb her lap to 
hear the old fairy tales they already know 
by heart, my wife Prue is dearer to me 
than the sweetheart of those days long 


ago. 





JACK LANTERN’S RAILROAD SPECULATIONS. 


M* friend Jack Lantern, journeyman 
shoemaker. is a wight of infinite specu- 
lation. One finds many a homely philoso- 
pherin thecraft of Crispinus. This has been 
observed since the world was very young. 
In Eastern story the cobbler is prescript- 
ively pious, contented, and, in his small 
way, wise. You see him sitting in his 
door, stitching the rent shoe—prayers hav- 
ing been duly said at sunrise and the fru- 
gal loaf eaten with thankfulness—singing 
now, at his work, the Mohammedan “Dun- 
dee,” and favored by heaven with a shrewd- 
er insight into the eternal veracities than 
yon prince cantering on his long-tailed 
mare to the sweets of the palace. Will 
not the eunuch there, with the ill-favored 
eountenance, cut off his serene head before 
sunset, and will not I, on the other hand, 
at night lay down my neck with the 
spinal marrow unviolated, nobody think- 
ing it worth their while to lop off my 
poor foolish noddle? Happy am I, Allah 
and the Prophet be praised therefor! 
The Teutonic cordwainer receives not less 
from his patron, a modicum of this com- 
fortable wisdom ; but his thoughts are 
sometimes of a graver cast. He not un- 
frequently aspires to cobble the state, 
and would make amendments in its upper 
leather not altogether to the taste of those 
in authority. Hence the workshops of the 
Occidental cordwainer, it is complained, 
are too often the breeding-places of sedi- 
tions and of religious insurrections, ab- 
horrent to the portly and comfortable 
establishments. This may be the case in 
countries where the artisan is crushed by 
the burdens of tithe and tax; but, in our 
own land, one need not look far to find 
genuine types of the ancient and genial 
philosophers of the last. 

Turning away from the gaseous oracles 
of knowledge, I have sometimes stepped 


into a room tenanted by shoemakers, for 
the purpose of tasting wisdom, as, from an 
humble spring in a hill-side, one may sip 
as refreshing a draught as from Helicon 
itself. *Tis a homely philosophy, it is 
true, but cheering—home-brewed beer for 
homely folk to drink, and not, of course, 
to be compared with that high-bred and 
costly liquor formed from the juice of the 
grape, bedevilled with corrosive sublimate 
and cockroaches, which is the only proper 
drink of the nobility and gentry. Here, 
on their benches, sit droning Thomas and 
chirruping Jeremy, tapping life away with 
a long hum, like the grasshopper’s song 
in autumn. What is life, tap-tap, but a 
side of leather? What is man, tap-tap, 
but a shoe, squaretoed or peaked, tap-ta 
according to the last you fit him to 
How soon will he wear out and be cast 
into the undistinguishing gutter—boot and 
shoe, pump and stoga, coming to that at 
last, and sailing down the muddy torrent, 
the clown’s brogan jostling the queen’s 
slipper in that unseemly voyage ! they 
sit, rapping endlessly, but now and then 
looking up, and, with a quiet smile, stick- 
ing some little peg of wisdom, tap-tap, 
into your heart, which you wot not of, till 
the pungent prickling in your breast tells 
you what has been done to you. 

My friend, Jack Lantern, is scarcely a 
true grasshopper of this species. He is 
silent when the wheezing cicadz of the 
bench drone their autumn song. He is 
rather like some insect of a lonely sort 
which waits till the hummers of the day 
have hid their heads in the roots of the 
grass, and when the moon is rising, utters 
his long, undulating monotone from the 
vine under your window. My friend 
loves to lie on a bench, puffing his evening 
pipe, one tallow-candle, the cobbler’s Hes- 
perus, glimmering, meanwhile, in the fur- 
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ther corner of the shop. With bolder 
Speculation than his craft-fellows, he 
muses on empire, on man and his migra- 
tions, on the destiny of the nation, and 
such cosmical themes. Thus said he to 
me last evening : 
“My friend, I think that our editors 
and statesmen have erred widely in their 
ings and conjeetures founded on the 
pro} railroad to the Pacific, as a base 
of speculation. I think that one great 
fact, powerful to aflect the destiny of the 
. whole world, has failed to suggest itself 
to their minds, and yet to my eye it lies 
there palpable as a living coal in darkness. 
* t is the state? A body. What 
has a body? - Brain, members, and form, 
and through it one crimson river endlessly 


flows, irrigating all districts with the red 
water of life, and ever returning to the 
fountain from which it gushed, to be again 
spouted into the channels that traverse 
the regions of thought, labor, and diges- 
tion. Our republic is a body without a 
heart—a body in which the different or- 
gans have agreed to perform their func- 
tions without the aid of that mechanism 
which is in others the centre of life, the 

ing-ram of circulation. The fingers 
said, Lo! how t isour cunning! Be- 
hold the ships we build, the cities we 
raise, the forests we overthrow! Shall 


we live obsequious to a throbbing pump 
under the ribs which the merest pin-prick 
will bring to ruin, and us with it? In 
like manner reasoned the others, and the 
result is a confederacy unheard of in ana- 


tomy, by which the agree to work, 
the brain to counsel, the eyes to see, the 
feet to walk, and all by jomt energy and 
contrivance to keep the liquor of life flow- 
ing through its channels without the an- 
cient mechanism of valves and ventricles, 
which had before been the precarious 
tee of circulation. 

“To leap a logical chasm here, which I 
do not think will repay the trouble of 

idging, I assume, that in a body so con- 
stituted, the rapidity of the current of cir- 
culation must increase with the growth of 
the frame—that if the current waxes tor- 
pid. or fails to keep pace with the expan- 
sion of the members, ~ elements of co 
stant debility appear, and ruin, utter an 
speedy, will befall the body. This may 
per be, in some measure, the case 
with the regularly organized body, but in 
that we have seen how long life will linger 
in the breast when the streams have 
come sluggish and the heart labors feebly 
at its task. The heartless body can have 
no old age. The fiery currents of youth, 
the vigorous streams of , can 
animate it with a power and energy which 
are unknown to other; but when de- 
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bili death strikes. How long 
old Rome, sick unto death as it was, yet 
gave life to the almost benumbed body of 
which it was the heart. Consider, too, 
Constantinople, in our own time. Think 
of London, Paris, and the other veritable 
capitals of the world, how long they too 
might throb, and, throbbing, urge forward 
the torpid currents of life through the bo- 
dies of which they are the centre. 

“But, not to tarry, I promulge my 
doctrine at once, and that is, that at this 
time the great condition of the integrity 
of our republic is an increased impetus of 
intercommunication. I declare to you my 
conviction, that we are undone without we 
can obtain a rate of s upon the rail 
at least twofold greater than the highest 
rate we now dare hope for. I speak the 
words of soberness, when I say that the 
minimum rate compatible with life is one 
hundred miles an hour. Yes; to the 
‘Lightning Express,’ through in thirty 
hours, from ocean to ocean, I look as to 
the second Washington. It has been a 
law of our progress that speed of loco- 
motion increases in geometrical ratio with 
expansion of territory. In John Adams’ 
time, we could better afford to be a week 
on the voyage from tide-water to Albany, 
than now four days from Cincinnati to 
New-York ; and I tell you that even now, 
we might better be three days and three 
nights in the belly of a North River sloop 
than, in ten years, be as long on the road 
from San Francisco to the Atlantic, as we 
now are from Chicago to the metropolis. 
Remember that all republics heretofore 
could be girdled with a dozen miles of 
stone wall: whatever territory they had 
without were conquests, not integral parts 
of the state. Ours is the first imperial 
republic. 

“ Taking into account the limited devel- 

ent of our country’s resources, and 
the indifferent distances to be overcome, 
it must be admitted that our system of 
transit is, for the present, sufficiently ef- 
fective, or nearly so. We can get from 
the seaboard to the copper mines, or from 
the lakes to the Gulf coast, with ease 
enough to make the excursion in either 
case seem like a home jaunt, and not like 
a foreign journey. And when the lines 
of railway now in process of construction 
are completed, Jonathan can take the 
round of his premises in the cool of the 
morning—step from the factory to the 
wharf, then to the orchard, then to the 
cotton plantation, then take a turn around 
the hemp ang cotton farms, shoot a prai- 
rie hen in his preserves, and come back 
three shingles and a half before dinner- 
time. But, my friend, the shadows of a 
coming time already darken our pathway 
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Already editors ask, with no small per- 
plexity, in the midst of the general exulta- 
tion, ‘What are we to do with a tier of 
Pacific States? What are we to do with 
cities in California, at Puget Sound, in 
the valley of the Columbia, and at the 
great Salt Lake? What are they to do 
with us?. What are we to do when our 
eagle, like a hen with more heart than 
feathers, undertakes to cover with her 
wings not only the offspring of her own 
lawful eggs, but every broken-winged 
crow that flutters in the leaves, and every 
orphan quail that pipes from the furrows 
of the summer fallow?. What are we to 
do when we have our Esquimaux to look 
after in one quarter, and our Mosquitos 
in another, when perhaps we are the 
guardian of the respectable Mr. Bull un- 
der a commission of lunacy—when that 
profoundest riddle since CEdipus, the ‘Irish 
question,’ dismays the congressional brain 
and slays successive cabinets; and when 
the mines, fisheries, commerce, and agri- 
culture of a continent clamor for their re- 
spective necessities with worse confusion 
than all the pelicans of Lobos ?’ 

“ What do? I reply: Do with sixty 
States what we now do with thirty. It 
is not the multiplicity or the diversity of 
the interests that would clamor in the ear 
of a legislature undertaking the functions 
of a federal congress for such an empire, 
that would render legislation hopeless ; 
far from it. Place the first federal con- 
gress in the Capitol to-day, and the vast- 
ness of the interests demanding their re- 
gard, the Babylonish jargon of claims 
assailing their ears, would make them 
numb with idiocy! Nevertheless, our 
representatives, last winter, managed to 
get through the session, and thought they 
had a pretty good time too, yet were our 
honorable friends greater than their pre- 
decessors? No. The boy grows to full 
stature, but finds that he wields his manly 
bone and muscle even more easily than 
his boyish pulp. By and by he becomes 
@ giant, and lo! strength and wisdom are 
given him to manage his ponderous limbs 
even more dexterously than ever before. 
His fist flies against the forehead of the 
bull, he outhugs Bruin, he puts a bit in 
the lion’s mouth, and routs Hydra with a 
cart-whip! But do you not see that this 
perfection of the giant’s powers comes 
from a simultaneous and proportionate 
growth of all the constituents of his ana- 
tomy ? If arteries do not grow as well 
as muscles; if the blood do not rush in a 
more impetuous torrent among the vast 
thewsof his full-grown frame than through 
his baby-pulp, your giant becomes an 
imbecile mountain of flesh, a mere Pick- 
wickian fat-boy. Therefore it is, in re- 
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cognition of this saw of development, and 
from a perception of the inadequacy of 
modern mechanical agents to attain the 
ends which we expect from our inter- 
oceanic railway, that I prounlge my doc- 
trine of velocities. It is not I who am 
insane ; it is you, who look to an engine 
of thirty tons weight running his 
miles an hour, on a couple of metallic 
straps, six feet a as the great agent 
of destiny to the modern world, who are 
beside yourself. I presume that when I 
ask you to imagine a track with a gauge 
of eighteen or twenty feet, or even wider, 
stretching across the country in-right 
lines, almost inte:minable, that ly 
deflect for mountains or streams, and, be- 
striding this, a carriage of dimensions pro- 
portionate to its beam, you would tell me 
that for such a monster I must apply to 
the machinists who equipped the de- 
scribed in Hawthorne’s allegory of the 
‘Celestial Railway. But who are you 
that would set a limit to mechanical 
achievement ? Who are you that dare 
jeer at the possibilities of man’s ten fin- 
gers? There goes Jason’s ship, Argo, 
fearfully venturing into the Euxine sea, 
and yon behold the Baltic, buried in the 
middle brine of the ocean, anon rising 
above*the billows like a champion in bat- 
tle! I disdain to assure myself by a view 
of man’s pusillanimity in time. I 
disdain to remember how he has _ been 
frightened at each new-found power, and 
how, at each new wonder worked by his 
skill, he would almost cut off his hand 
and cast it from him, as though he were 
brought in danger of hell-fire by it! 
“You must, at first glance, see how in- 
adequate the present scale of railway 
equipment will be to the requirements of 
our continental road. You would make 
it the ‘ highway of nations?’ In the 
name of slow coaches, what can the na- 
tions do on a mere six-foot sheep-path, 
and with a flock of little black engines 
tinkling across the prairies, like stray tea- 
kettles, to be thrown off the by 
every buffalo-calf thatgets in the way of 
the cow-catcher? All things—gauge, 
construction, engines, cars, and cabooses— 
will be found ridiculously inadequate. 
Hudson’s ship answered an excellent pur- 
pose in its day. Few vessels since 
Navis have spread more immortal canvas, 
But how can we expect to carry on the 
world’s commerce in such bottoms as the 
Half-Moon, or to fight its battles now 
with the two-deckers of Lord Howard of 
Effingham? The world moves, man 
grows. I warn you, that before we have 
been long in our graves our sons will be 
Se the country with machines 
which will compare with our present 
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cocks-of-the-rail as the last ocean steamers 
with the second generation of North River 
day-boats. The time may be not yet, 
however. Very likely we shall make our 
first trip with a Norris engine, and wait 
half a century before the mammoth comes, 
shaking the earth with the impetus of his 
untold tons. But even this will have its 
sublimity. In the coming age of fastness 
it will command the respect of all but 
blockheads and snobs. These will think 


the tinkling steam-kettle that first points , 


its timid nozzle toward the Pacific, fit 
game for their blackguard humor, like 
the scullions of a Cunar“cr cracking their 
cockney jokes at Curistoval of Genoa 
world-seeking in his caravel. But to the 
wise and great mind, scarce the Triton of 
Bahama, shouldering the Pinta’s prow in 
vain endeavor to avert the discovery, will 
bea sight more portentous than the ursine 
Oread of Cordillera rolling like a shaggy 
ball before the front of the first locomo- 
tive, and anon droppmg in ‘ huge affliction 
and dismay,’ to the bottom of the em- 
bankment. 

“Do you not see that with our Pacific 
railway a new scale of distances by rail 
must be learned by the world, and ma- 
chinery, &c., of commensurate capacity 
supplied? With the discoveries of the 
fourteenth century the world had to gauge 
its tion of distances by sea to a new 
scale. *I'was no longer a trip io Cadiz, a 
journey to Venice, a sail to Amsterdam, 
or a voyage to Teneriffe; but a stretch 
to the great Western Ocean, or a voy- 
age to Zipangu, across deeps_illimit- 
able and around the heels of new-found 
continents. In like manner we now ap- 
proach an age of long distances by rail, 
which will inevitably find for itself car- 
riages as far superior to those in which we 
now rattle our two or three hundred miles, 
as the Collins steamers are to Vasco’s 
caravels. Think of a stupendous Indian 
way from the Rhine to the Ganges, or 
the grand trunk line from the Chinese 
shores through the axis of the Asia-Euro- 
pean continent! Yet to those are we 
coming. The same age that sees plough- 
shares made of swords will see cannons 
hammered into railroad iron, brigadiers 

to brakemanships. 

“Yes, sir, I do but speak the words of 
calm belief when I foretell to you a 
which will take you from New-York to 
San Francisco in twenty-four hours, and 
that with less saserd, leis noise, and great- 
er comfort than you are now hauled down 
to the metropolis by the Erie railroad 
corporation over a causeway of cracked 
iron and cows. In fact I me that it 
is not want of skill or daring in our me- 
chanics that hinders us from seeing the 
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‘coming horse’ in our own time, but 
mainly the lack of a path to put him on. 
I dare say that there is many a competent 
builder who, if there were given him a 
straight track of one hundred and twenty 
miles, of such strength and construction 
as he would appoint, would undertake to 
make an engine able to run the whole dis- 
tance in an hour, and not a screw the 
worse for the race. 

“And this is the true way in which 
man will learn to fly. I have no faith in 
his flying through the air. I do not be- 
lieve that he will ever emulate the eagle 
or go hawking betwixt earth and sky. 
Indeed I do not wish him to. I would 
then have no more respect for my race 
than for a new species of crow or magpie. 
It would upset all established ideas, vio- 
late all propriety—in short, there would 
be nothing reasonable nor respectable in it. 
I would let fly with my fowling-piece into 
a flock of human high-flyers with quite as 
little compunction as into a bevy of quails. 
*Tis not to be thought of. The earth is 
ours. Let’s leave the air to the prince of 
it. Ifwe fly, it will be as ostriches do, 
with our feet on the ground. That is all 
well enough. Hurrah for the iron os- 
trich ! outstripping horses, antelopes, and 
the wild ass, and running neck-and-neck 
with the tornado! 

“T have told you what a high exulta- 
tion the rush of the railway train in the 
night produces in me. Not many nights 
ago I was aboard the express train a hun- 
dred miles below, on the Erie road. We 
were either behind time or had the super- 
intendent on board, or else the devil drove 
the ‘machine,’ for we bowled along as 
though we had been shot out of a cannon. 
It was blacker than Egypt. You could 
hardly see your hand before your face; 
and yet we went roaring, rushing, scream- 
ing, up the valley of the Susquehanna, 
occasionally ing a switch-tender with 
his white iiehts, then diving into the dark- 
ness ahead like a spectre. That was nuts 
to me, I can assure you. I could have 
rode to Domdaniel so, and in fact, as I sat 
with my eyes closed, but my brain alive 
with fancies, I made it seem as though 
we had left the world behind us, and were 
driving headlong across some immense 
causeway with a gulf deep as Erebus on 
each side, and would by and by cross a 
brazen bridge, through a gateway, 
and roll into a city of red-hot iron hotels, 
and to a terminus of equally fearful front. 

“But at that I roused myself, and shook 
off these fancies, and thought I might as 
well turn my thoughts to something of 

ical use; and at that these things 
which I have been telling you, and a thou- 
sand others, came into my brain. And I 
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was treated also to a sight of the iron 
mammoth! The sun was just rising above 
the roofs of New-York when I went to 
the Atlantic station of the trans-continen- 
tal railway. The engine was fired up, 
and stood on the track a few rods in ad- 
vance of the train. I walked around it. 
Aha! what a monster! It bestrode the 
tri-rail track with an axle of nineteen 
feet. The track was firm as steel, and 
this, with the guards and flanges of the 
wheels, rendered disaster almost impos- 
sible. You remember, in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, an account of a cave in a hill- 
side, from which blew flame and volleys 
of live coals. Well, if you stood before 
that hole and saw this iron dragon march 
out of it, you would have thought it all 
right. But then, in the manager of this 
eoncern there was nothing to excite suspi- 
cion, for he was a light-haired young fel- 
low, with a quick, cool eye, and did not 
savor of Tartarus in the least respect. 
[ll not bore you with the details of the 
excursion. Enough to say that in a few 
moments we were under way, and, quickly 
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rising to top speed, flew through the land 
like the tornado. Farms, villages, cities, 
rivers, lakes, flew past. There were no 


stop) By ingenious contri 
engers launched 


rs were caught up and 

off without checking the headway of the 
train. It was only at the Mississippi, 
rolling unbridged in primeval digni = | 
through his course, that we pau 
Then came the plains and the mountains, 
and before the twenty-fifth hour had ex- 
pired, the tumults of San Francisco sound- 
ed in my ears! That was my vision. I 
tell you it was a peep into the workshop 
of the Fates, where the models of things 
to come are made out of dream-stuff. ” 

Such was the discourse of my friend Jack 
Lantern, journeyman shoemaker, or rather. 
the outline of it. I have barely touched 
the successive steps of his ent, if 
such it may be called; but enough, doubt- 
less, is given to enable the friends of pro- 
gress to step with security upon the con- 
clusions which he reached, and to give him 
a peep at further conclusions which es- 
caped the eye of my friend. 
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““ Wee we disposed,” says the elo- 

quent Wilson, first pioneer in our 
wilderness of natural history, “after the 
manner of some, to substitute, for plain 
matters of fact, all the narratives, con- 
jectures, and fanciful theories of travellers, 
voyagers, compilers, &c., relative to the 
history of the eagle; the volumes of these 
writers, from Aristotle down to his ad- 
mirer, the Count de Buffon, would fur- 
nish abundant materials for this purpose. 
But the author of the present work,” he 
continues, haying now mounted his fa- 
vorite hobby, and prepared himself to ride 
a tilt against the famous French naturalist, 
toward whom he nourishes an almost lu- 
dicrous warmth of indignant animosity, as 
the inventor of the theory of American 
degeneration of species, and consequently 
a maligner of his adopted land—“ but 
the author of the present work feels no 
ambition to excite surprise and astonish- 
ment at the expense of truth, or to at- 
tempt to elevate and embellish his sub- 
ject beyond the plain realities of nature. 
On this account, he cannot assent to the 
assertion, however eloquently made in 
the celebrated parallel drawn by the 

* It is here worthy of remark, that altho 
le, hasidvet L hal * are 





eag 2 8, 
purely European species, while the latter is common to the 
confounded the young of the bald eagle, which does not acquire its 


sea eagle of Europe, 


French naturalist, between the lion and 
the eagle, viz., that the eagle, like the 
lion, ‘disdains the ion of that 
property which is not the fruit of his 
own industry, and rejects with contempt 
the prey which is not procured by his 
own exertion ;’ since the very reverse of 
this is the case, in the conduct of the 
bald and sea eagle,* who, during the 
summer months, are the constant rob- 
pew tee ——— of oe osprey, or 
fish-hawk, by w industry alone, 
both wegen. fed. Nor that ‘though 
famished for want of prey, he disdains to 
feed on carrion,’ since we have ourselves 
seen the bald eagle, while seated on the 
carcass of a dead horse, keep a whole 
flock of vultures at a respectful di 

until he had fully sated his own appetite. 
The Count has taken great pains to ex- 
pose the ridiculous opinion of Pliny, 
who conceived that ospreys formed no 
from the intermixture of different species 
of eagles, the young of which were not 
Ospreys, only sea ‘which ‘sea 
eagles,’ says he (Pliny), ‘breed small vul- 
tures, which engender large vultures, that 





h the two species, sea eagle, Auliatus aZbiciti, and bald 
teally distinct, the former .is never to 


found in America, being a 
ee Se Wilson has here 
plumage until its sixth year, with the 
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have net the power of propagation.’ But 
while laboring to confute those absurdi- 
ties, the Count himself, in his belief of an 
occasional intercourse between the os- 
prey and the sea eagle, contradicts all 
actual observation, and one of the most 
common and fixed laws of nature ; for it 
may be safely asserted, that there is no 
habit more universal among the feathered 
race in their natural state, than that 
chastity of attachment which confines the 
amours of individuals to those of their 
own species only. I cannot, therefore, 
avoid considering the opinion above al- 
lnuded to, that the ‘male osprey, by coup- 
ling with the female sea e, produces 
sea eagles; and that the female osprey, by 
eee with the male sea eagle, gives 

irth to ospreys,’ or fish-hawks, as alto- 


gether unsupported by facts, and con-' 


tradicted by the constant and universal 
habit of the whole feathered race, in their 
state of nature.” 

One would say, nowadays, that to 
contradict fallacies so palpable, assertions 
so absurd, is a mere waste of time. But 
it is scarcely so; for, even to this hour, 
in regard to facts of natural history, 
errors, almost too ridiculous for notice, 
do still prevail, and are adhered to by 
persons who lack the power, or the op- 
portunity of observing with their own 
e with a pertinacity, that becomes 

offensive when b t into action 
against the established truths of science. 

That distinguished and amiable natural- 
ist, Gilbert ite, of Selborne, whose 
charming work is still a text-book, and a 


tained, in the mud at the bottom of deep 
stagnant waters. Nay more, it is evi- 
dent from the method of the worthy rec- 

t, that he is by no means 


readers. 

Audubon has, in like manner, and with 
equal common sense, striven assiduously 
to convince disbelievers that the sora-rail 

i and neither burrows in the 

ing to the sapiency 
aware, becomes 
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This latter belief is limited, I believe, to 
the inhabitants of Salem and Gloucester 
counties of New Jersey, the very Boeotia 
of the United States. But I have my- 
self been acquainted with at least twenty 
persons who insist that rail “go down,” 
as they express it, in the fall, and treat 
with exceeding scorn any one who dis- 
putes their time-honored theory. 

Noone, I presume, now believes that the 
barnacle-goose, a species not far remote 
from the brant, is produced from a cer- 
tain shell-fish, or bivalve mollusc, as an 
oyster, a muscle, or the like, which is 
itself the product of a tree or shrub, the 
branches of which dipping in the salt 
water, engender and bear as a fruit, the 
said bird-conceiving shell-fish. 

Yet an old writer, of undoubted ve- 
racity, so far as his lights admit, describes 
the whole process, and the periods of 
ripening or hatching from the mollusc 
into the sea-fowl, which he assures us 
occurs about Palm Sunday, the bivalve 
then opening and excluding the downy 
biped. And thus far he assures us he 
has himself witnessed the process, that 
he has seen the shells adhering to the pen- 
dent branches, alternately irrigated and 
left dry by the rising and falling of the 
tide, gaping open, and containing downy- 
covered animal substances, not differing 
much in form from embryo birds before 
they are excluded from the egg, which 
he took to be the immature young of 
that goose, which is called the barnacle, 
whereof the Roman Catholics are per- 
mitted to e during Lent, because, 
although ing the aspect of a fowl, 
it partaketh of the nature of a fish, which 
it zs in its origin. 

The worthy man had probably seen a 
dead and mouldy oyster, which had 
chanced to attach itself to the branches 
of a submerged bush, a constant habit 
of that singular shell-fish, as may be 
easily seen among the mangrove-fringed 
inlets and islands of our Florida shore— 
and the incipient putrescence of which he 
mistook for the growth of feathers. 

In what respect, however, is this opinion 
more absurd than the notion that the sora- 
rail becomes a frog, or that our honest 
and familiar fish-hawk, who builds his 
nest, and rears his young, and plies his 
daily industry every where along our sea 
and river borders, doing no damage to our 
poultry-yard, our dove-cot, or our game 
preserve, in close companionship with our- 
selves, under our very eyes, a protected 
guest and welcome visitor, is engendered 
of a small vulture, which is the offspring 
of two species of eagles, and himself, in 
due season, engendereth great vultures, 
which have no propagation. 
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At ~ ve 
Pliny in his day was writing 
of folly, much more, when the “ donee 
and ingenious” Count de Buffon was 
refining his crude theories into more arrant 
and hardly more plausible nonsense, with 
his theory of male and female ospreys— 
as who should say the offspring of a mare 
and a jackass is a horse, that of a jenny 
and a stallion is a donkey—scores of 
fowlers and of fishermen knew the whole 
truth, down to the smallest minutis of 
the osprey’s mode of nidification, period 
of incubation, number of young, and mode 
of rearing them, as well as they did of 
their own domestic poultry. 

In truth, the osprey, or fish-hawk, as 
he is universally termed on this side the 
Atlantic, is neither hawk nor eagle, but 
an intermediate link of creation between 
the two. And this fact, observed by the 
most ancient writers. and not to be denied 
by those who had better sources of illu- 
mination, has given rise to the theory I 
have noticed. For in those days, men of 
science could not conceive that it was 
their part to relate what nature is, not 
why it is so, and to record facts as they 
are, not to invent theories, why they 
should be other than they are. 

He is, in a word (and here I will bor- 
row an able note from the pen of Mr. T. 
M. Brewer, the editor of the latest edition 
of Wilson), “the type of another aquatic 
group,”—+. e. other than that of the bald 
and sea eagle—“and a real fisher. It 
does not, like the sea eagles, though fond 
of fish, subsist solely on the plunder of 
others, but labors for itself in the most 
dexterous manner ; and for this, the beau- 
tiful adaptation of its shape renders every 
assistance. The body is very strongly 
built, but is of rather a narrow and elon- 
gated shape; the head is less than the 
ordinary proportional dimensions, and the 
wings are expansive, powerful, and sharp- 
pointed. The manner of seizing their prey 
is by soaring above the surface of the sea 
or lake, and when in sight of a fish, clos- 
ing the wings and darting, as it were by 
the weight of the body, which, in the de- 
scent, may be perceived to be directed by 
the motion of the tail. For this purpose, 
those parts which we have mentioned are 
finely framed, and for the remainder of 
the operation, the legs and feet are no less 
beautifully modelled. The thighs, instead 
of being clothed with finely lengthened 
plumes, as in most of the other falcons, 
which, when wet, would prove a great 
incumbrance, are covered with a thick 
downy plumage ; the torsi are short and 
very strong; the toes have the same ad- 
vantages, and underneath, at the junction 
of each joint, have a large protuberance, 
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der, both a 

insure an easy piercing, or q 

tion from any body at which they may 
struck. The outer toe is also capable of 


taken, could not then be brought into 
rapid action ; but they are often concealed 
in the spray occasioned by their rapid 
descent. 

« “The size of the fish that they are able 
to bear away is very great, and sometimes 
exceeds their own weight. That of the 
female is little more than five pounds, and 
Mr. Audubon has figured his 
with a weak-fish, squeteaque, of more 
than that weight, and our author, Wilson, 
mentions a shad that, when partly eaten, 
weighed more than six pounds.” 

e osprey, panolion haliatus, for 
into that genus was he set apart by Sa- 
vigny, is common to the Euro and 
American continents, and is said by Mr. 
Brewer to exist in Australasia, in no sort 
differing from our bird. 

He is twenty-two inches in } and 
five feet three inches in extent. His bill 
is deep borne ny a gg blue cere. His 
crown, - and nape, are pure 

white, the forehead slightly dashed with 

brown. The neck and all the upper 

are dark chocolate brown, and a 

band passes from the bill through the eye 

to the lower neck. The wings are dark, 

the inner vanes of the quills and tail whit- 
ish, barred with brown; the tail lighter 
brown than the back, with eight black 
bars. The chin and all the lower parts 
pure white, except the thighs, which are 
dashed in front with pale brown. The 
legs and feet are pale blue, the claws black, 
the iris of the eye fiery orange yellow. 
The female is full two inches longer, and 
her general plumage dingier and less dis- 
tinct. This hawk, or water eagle, as he 
is generally termed in Seotland, may be 
readily distinguished at a great distance, 
when perched, by the peculiar horizontal 
position in which he holds his body, the 
tail extended nearly in a right line with 
his shoulders, and his head but little ele- 
vated. In this posture, during the season 
of nidification, he may be continually 
seen, perched on the margin of his huge 
faggot-like nest, when on his return from 
his piscatory expeditions he brings back 





his scaly prey to the patient partner of 
his toil, as pa sits wearily, or perhaps I 
‘should say anxiously, brooding on her 
two or three large cream-colored eggs, 
splashed and daubed with Spanish brown. 
At this time she is cheered, perhaps, by 
the harsh chatter of the purple gralles 
or crow-blackbirds, po adh a versicolor, 
three or four pairs of which constantly 
build their nests and rear their broods, 
not only unmolested but tolerated — 
companionship—as welcome guests 
by the puissant hawk, in the external in- 
terstices of her palisaded fortalice. 

When on the wing, he is no less easily 
‘ distinguished from other hawks, by the 
manner in which he carries his legs 
stretched out behind him at length, not 
trussed up under him, as is their usual 
method ; by the remarkable length and@ 
curvature of his wings, and by the easy 
curves in which he glides through the 
air, turning sometimes as if on a pivot, 
without the least apparent exertion, and 
without so much as Recies his wide ex- 
tended vans. 

The fish-hawks are migratory birds, 
returning to us of the Northern Atlantic 
coasts, early in the month of March, in 
very great numbers, and proceeding at 
once to repair and put in order their great 
nests, which they use year after year, so 
long as either of the original builders sur- 
vive, and perhaps yet longer, for it is re- 
markable that, notwithstanding the affec- 
tion and constancy of these birds during 
life, no sooner is either of the pair lost, 
than the survivor immediately procures a 
new mate, and, of whichever sex it be, 
brings it in triumph home to the old ha- 
bitation. 

These nests consist, externally, of piles 
of great sticks, from one to two inches in 
diameter, and two or three feet in length, 
piled up to a height of four or five feet, 
and often containing a cart-load of materi- 
als; these are consolidated with great sods 
of wet turf, and lined with corn-stalks, 
sea-weed, and dry sea grasses, forming a 

ile of such weight and solidity that the 
eaviest winds rarely bring them down ; 
and if such an accident do occur, they are 
usually found broken into coherent masses, 
and not dissipated. It is a curious fact 
that, when a new nest is to be built, and 
a young pair to be provided for, con- 
gations of twenty or thirty of these 
noble hawks will assemble on one tree 
squealing, and occasionally wheeling off 
into the air, and performing strange antics, 
shortly after which a new nest will be 
seen in progress of erection. 

They are mild, friendly, peaceable birds ; 
and it is said that instances of wrong, 
robbery, and strife among themselves are 
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almost unknown ; while it is known that 
they never attack any smaller bird or 
animal, or make prey of any living thing, 
with the exception of fish, although their 
great powers both of wing and talon would 
easily enable them to do so. 

This proceeds, however, from no lack 
of personal courage; for, from the first 
moment of their arrival among us, they 
levy war upon their enemies, the bald 
eagles, acting in concert, being, as they 
are, the most sociable and gregarious of 
all the hawk family, and constantly, as 
Wilson avers, by dint of numbers and 
perseverance, beat off the sluggard foe, 
and compel him to evacuate the district. 
It is also stated by Wilson, that so many 
as three hundred nests of this gallant bird 
of prey were to be found at one time on 
Gardiner’s island, and that the consump-. 
tion of their households amounted to six 
or seven hundred large fish per diem. I 
presume that the cultivation and set- 
tlement of that section of the country 
must materially have diminished those 
numbers ; but no one can be familiar with 
the sea-coasts, without being aware that 
in a day’s sail inshore, or along the bays, 
and inlets, and river mouths, which every 
where indent our Jersey borders, you 
cannot fail to number ospreys’ nests by 
the score, situated, as if it were by choice, 
near to the fisherman’s cabin, and the 
sunny exposure where he spreads his nets 
to dry. They are often built within fifteen 
feet of the ground, and the birds perfectl 
familiarized and free from fear, pmo | 
long impunity, give no more heed to the 
comings and goings of the family, who 
are their neighbors, or even of transient 
strangers, than do the domestic poultry 
of a farm-yard. 

The fishermen, it is said, greet them, on 
their arrival, as harbingers of the approach 
of shad and herring, in those great shoals, 
which now, alas! annually decreasing, 
visit the Atlantic seaboard. I have heard, 
also, that they regard the occurrence of 
an osprey’s nest on a fir-tree, which they 
most affect, near to the homestead, as an 
omen of good, and consider, with a sort 
of superstitious awe, the possibility of 
disturbing the familiar and industrious 
bird by any insult or aggression. 

I know that to shoot at one or attempt 
to harry its nest, would be esteemed an 
injury and insult; and one who tried 
either would stand a fair chance of being 
punished accordingly. 

I like to see this feeling ; the rather 
that it presents so noble and so clear a 
contrast to what I cannot avoid consider- 
ing one of the worst features of character 
in the white population of America, indis- 
criminately, without distinction of race. 
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nationality, section of country, language, 
or religion; I mean the wanton, usel 
unthinking slaughter of all wild animals, 
those most useful to man equally with 
those most noxious; which has already 
been persisted in, within our own borders, 
until the deer, and the salmon, and the 
noble grouse’ are as utterly extinct as the 
mammoth and the dodo; and which, if 
persisted in for a much longer period, will 
make the woodcock and the snipe extinct 
also 


In the instance before us, the conduct 
of our seaboard perenee, toward the 
osprey, has brought it to pass that this 
bird, in Europe the most lonely, solitary, 
and sequestered of its race, frequenting, in 
England, only a few of the rare wooded 
coasts of the four as in Devonshire 
and part of Wales, and, in Scotland, a few 
of the most lovely and romantic spots of 
the Western Islands, is here the most fami- 
liar and abundant. In the British islands, 
generally—it would be difficult at first 
sight to imagine wherefore—the osprey is 
of rare occurrence, except in the peculiar 
districts which I have named; far rarer, 
though he is not often molested even there. 
than many of the varieties of hawk an 
falcon, which, though assiduously trapped, 
and shot, and slain per fas aut nefas, by 
game preservers, as being arrgnt game 
destroyers, are yet more frequent in the 
old settled parishes of that country, than 
in the wilds of this. Probably, the true 
reason is the absence in those islands of 
large bodies of water suited to the pursuit 
of the fishing hawk; and, owing to the 
strict preservation of game, the greater 
abundance of those animals on which the 
true falcons feed—whence as the one 
species becomes rarer, the other becomes 
bolder, fiercer, and more frequent. 

This I know, that before leaving Europe 
for this country, having travelled my own 
country over pretty thoroughly, both on 
foot and on horseback, both with fishing 
rod and gun, I never saw an osprey, with 
the exception of a single pair wheeling 
and whooping about a ruin, which they 
had haunted immemorially on an island 
of Loch Lomond, while here I have seen 
hundreds, and learned to know their 
habits, almost as of a barndoor chuckie. 

On the other hand, having rambled and 
roved over the United States, from the 
Penobscot to the Potomac, from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the tributaries of Lake 
Superior, I can safely assert that I have 
seen more hawks, including every: thing 
from the kite and buzzard to the merlin 
and the sparrow-hawk, in one week in 
Lincolnshire and Huntingdonshire, than 
in twenty years in America; and for this 
I know not how to account, but by the 
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fact that the nature of this country suits 
the osprey, and that it is the only bird 
protected, not by law, but by what is much 
stronger than law in the United States, I 
mean popular feeling. While in nt 
although the falcons are purs' 

hunted down without mercy, and forced 
to rest in the rudest and remotest solitudes, 
yet they are so much favored by the abun- 
dance of food that they swarm in spite of 
slaughter. 

It is not one of the least curious and 
interesting points of natural history to 
observe, how we ee A and really 
identical, come to diifer in habits, owing 
to difference of localities and circumstances. 
Here, so far as I can learn by reading or 
inquiry, or know by my own observa- 
tion, the osprey never nests but in trees, 
and —_ venture to say in nineteen cases 
out of twenty in pines or cedars, whereas 

isles it never builds in a 
tree, when a chimney or the tower of an 
ancient ruin can be found in a congenial 
situation, as in the Scottish hi 
which they most affect, is almost invariably 
the case. 

Saving this peculiarity, and the difference 
in his frequency and familiarity—the one 
the effect of natural circums the other 
of acquired habits—the fish-hawk of Ame- 
rica and the osprey of Europe are identi- 
cal; the Italians, in their figurative and 
expressive language, naming him the 
aquila piombina, the leaden eagle, from 
the manner in which he strikes the water, 
as described above, flashing down with 
closed wings like a leaden weight, dropped 
through the unresisting air, to bury itself 
in the resilient waters. So picturesquely 
has Wilson described his favorite’s motions 
and the manifestation of his instincts, that I 
cannot refrain from quoting the passage 
entire; the rather that it is my object to 
compare it with another equally clever 
picture by another, scarcely inferior writer, 
Colquhoun of Luss, who bears like witness 
to the habitudes of the Highland osprey. 

“The flight of the fish-hawk,” says the 
first, “ his manoeuvres while in search of 
fish, and his manner of seizing his prey, 
are deserving of i notice. 
leaving his nest, he usually flies direct till 
he comes to the sea, then sails around, in 
easy curving lines, turning sometimes in 
the air as on a pivot, apparently without 
the least exertion, rarely moving the wi 
his legs extended in a Straight Line behi 
him, and his remarkable length and bend 
of wing distinguishing him from all other 
hawks. The height at which he thus ele- 
gantly glides is various, from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty, and two hundred 
feet, sometimes much higher, all the while 
reconnoitring the face of the deep below. 
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and he is again seen sailin 
as before. Now his attention 4 
and he descends with great 
rapidity; but ere he reaches the surface. 
shoots off on another curve, as if ashamed 
that a second victim has escaped him. He 
now sails at a short distance above the 
surface, and by a zigzag descent, and with- 
ame 4 ty his feet in the water 

seizes a which after carrying 

distance he probably drops, or yields up 
to the bald eagle, and again ascends, by 
easy spiral circles, to the higher regions of 
the air, where he glides about in all the 
ease and majesty of his species. At once, 
from this sublime aerial height, he descends 
like a perpendicular torrent, plunging into 
the sea with a loud rushing sound, and 
with the certainty of a rifle. In a few 
moments he emerges, bearing in his claws 
his struggling prey, which he always 
earries head foremost ; and, having risen a 
few feet above the surface, shakes himself 
as a water iel would do, and directs 
his heavy and laborious flight directly for 
the If the wind blows hard, and 
his nest lie in the quarter from whence it 
comes, it is amusing to observe with what 
judgment and exertion he beats to wind- 
not in a direct line, that is in the 
ind’s eye, but making several successive 
tacks to gain his purpose. This will ap- 
pear more striking, when we consider the 
size of the fish, which he sometimes bears 
—_ A shad was taken from a fish- 
hawk near Great Eggharbor, on which he 
had begun to regale himself, and of which 
he had already ate a considerable portion ; 
the remainder weighed six pounds. An- 
other fish-hawk passed Mr. Beasley’s, at 
the same place, with a large flounder in 
his srasp, which struggled and shook him 
80, he dropped it on the shore. The 
flounder was picked up and served a whole 
family for dinner. It is singular that the 
hawk. never descends to pick up a fish, 
which he drops either on land or water. 
There is a kind of abstemious dignity in 
this habit of the hawk, superior to the 
gluttonous voracity displayed by other 
birds of prey, particularly by the bald 
eagle, whose piratical robberies committed 
on the t species have been already 
fully detailed in this history. The hawk, 
however, in his fishing pursuits, sometimes 
mistakes his mark or overrates his — 

by striking fish too large and powerf 
for him to manage, by whom he is sud- 
denly dragged under; and though he 
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sometimes succeeds in extricating hi 
after being taken three or four times down, 
et oftener both parties perish. The 
ies of a sturgeon, and several other 
large fish, with a fish-hawk fast grappled 
in them, have, at different times, been 
found dead on the shore cast up by the 
waves,” 

Many tales have been told in reference 
to this last occurrence; but it seems to 
me that they should be received at least 
cum grans salis, and scarcely accepted, 
unless on the fullest and most precise au- 
thority. I do not mean to assert that 
such things are impossible, or so unlikely 
to take place as necessarily to be reject- 
ed; for I have heard instances from York- 
shire and Cumbriand alesmen,whom I per- 
sonally knew to be men of veracity, of 
the golden eagle swooping upon victims 
too large and ponderous to be carried off, 
which the bird was consequently obliged 
to abandon. If such accidents have oc- 
curred with one of these daring maraud- 
ers, it is certainly to be taken as prima 
facie evidence that it may occur with 
another; still I cannot readily believe in 
the probability of so great a miscalcula- 
tion on the part of the hawk as the strik- 
ing of a sturgeon; nor in regard to the 
structure of his claws, so readily retract- 
ible, would one imagine that he should be- 
come so completely entangled as to be un- 
able to extricate himself, inasmuch as his 
aptitude to immersion would not favor the 
idea of his being so much confused as to 
lose his presence of mind—which, by the 
way, animals, acting on what is called in- 
stinct, are much less wont to do than 
men, actuated by what we are pleased to 
call the superior faculty of reason. The 
notion that an osprey or eagle volunta- 
rily resigns his life, and submits to be 
drowned, whether from spite against the 
fish, or as some say from shame and dis- 
appointment at his failure, I dismiss as 
too preposterous—nothing but a French- 
man, and a French cook at that, was ever 
known to commit suicide, because there 
was no fish for dinner; and. although I 
have read in poetry of “scorpions girt 
with fire ” committing felo de se with their 
own stings, and have heard gunners tell of 
wounded black-ducks holding on with 
their bills to the watergrass at the bottom 
until death should put an end simultane- 
ously to their own troubles and to the 
sportsman’s hope of bagging them, I ra- 
ther incline to doubt the magnanimity of 
these alleged insect or volucrine Catos ; 
and hold to the opinion, that man is the 
only animal so fatuous as to be a self- 
killer. 

One thing only, it appears to me, ren- 
ders animals utterly reckless of self, and 
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regardless of life; and that is the natural 
ordpyn, or uncontrollable passion for pro- 
pagating their species, and ogee: their 
young when produced, which rarely, if 
ever fails in the brute creation ; and which 
prompts the mocking-bird to fight no less 
gallantly in defence of its nest, against the 
rattlesnake, than the osprey or the eagle, 
against the human invader, who dares at- 
tempt his eyrie. 

In this particular, the gallantry of the 
fish-hawk is conspicuous; he has been 
known, according to Mr. Gardiner’s report 
to Wilson, to fix his claws in the wool of 
anegro’s head, who was attempting to 
climb to his nest—this, by the way, is 
presumptive evidence against his being 
entangled by the talons in a fish’s back, 
from which one would suppose extrication 
far more easy—and an instance is record- 
ed of a male bird fighting so desperately 
as to be brought down by a blow of a 
stick held in the hand, and made a prison- 
er. I am aware of no instance of his being 
tamed, or trained to labor in his vocation, 
for the benefit of man; though taking in- 
to consideration the sociable nature and 
familiarity of this noble bird, I cannot 
doubt that he might be trained and do- 
mesticated as readily at’ least as his cousin- 
germans the true falcons, who are the 
wildest, fiercest, and boldest of birds in 
their natural state, as, when reduced to 
the control of man, they are the faithful- 
est and most affectionate. 

The following passage, from “the Moor 
and Loch,” is curious, as exemplifying the 
identity of the European and American 
birds, and of their habits in some particu- 
lars; as well as the variation of the latter 
under circumstances requiring a different 
adaptation. 

The author, who is a genuine and tho- 
rough sportsman, appears to be not a little 
ashamed of the exploit he describes ; 
which perhaps we should in charity attri- 
bute to his having been, as he says, at 
the time of its commission, a very young 
sportsman. I am not the less disposed to 
join in the regret of Mr. Colquhoun, if he 
was indeed, as he says, the cause of the 
desertion of that haunt, because I am well 
assured that these were the same pair of 
ospreys, to which I have made allusion 
above, as the only birds of that species 
which I ever saw in my native land; and 
because I remember them distinctly, as 
gliding and wheeling through the delicious 
summer evening air, in connection with 
the memory of dear friends departed, and 
lovely scenes never again to be beheld. as 
if they had passed before my eyes this 
very afternoon. “The osprey, or water 
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le,” says he, “frequents many of the 
Highland lochs; a pair had Rares foe for 
many years on the top of a ruin, ina small 
island of Loch Lomond. I am sorry te 
say I was the means of their leaving that 
haunt, which they had occupied for gene- 
rations. It was their custom, when a 
boat approached the island, to come out 
and meet it, always keeping at a most re- 
spectful distance, flying round in very 
wide circles until the boat left the place ; 
when, having escorted it a considerable 
way, they would return and settle on the 
ruin. Aware of their habits, I went, when 
avery young sportsman, with a game- 
keeper, and having concealed myself be- 
hind the stump of an old tree, desired him 
to pull away in the boat. The ospreys, 
after following him the usual distance, re- 
turned, and gradually narrowing their 
circles, the female, at last, came within fair 
distance ; I fired, and shot her. Not content 
with this, the gamekeeper and I ascended 
the ruin, and finding in the nest nothing 
but a large sea-trout half eaten, we set it 
in a trap, and returning, after two or three 
hours, found the male caught by the legs. 
They were a beautiful pair ; the female, as 
in most birds of prey, being considerably 
the largest. The eggs of these ospreys 
had been regularly taken every year, and 
yet they never forsook their eyrie. It was 
a beautiful sight to see them sail into our 
bay on a calm summer’s night, and flying 
round it several times, swoop down upon 
a -sized pike, and bear it away as if 
it had been a minnow. 

“T have been told, but cannot vouch 
for the truth of it, that they have another 
method of taking their prey in warm 
weather, when fish bask near the shore. 
They fix one claw in a weed or bush, and 
strike the other into the fish ; but I never 
saw them attempt any other. method of 
‘leistering * than that I have mentioned. 
When they see a fish, they immediately 
settle in the air, lower their flight and set- 
tle again—then strike down like a dart. 
They always seize their prey with their 
claws, the outer toes of which turn round 
a considerable ‘way, which gives them a 
larger and a firmer grasp. Owls have 
also this power, to enable them to secure 
with certainty their almost equally agile 
victims ; while the fern-owl ”—analogous 
to our night-hawk—“ has the toe turned 
round like a parrot’s, to assistit in the 
difficult task of taking insects in the air. 
But if this were the case with the others, 
although it might be an advantage .in the 
first instance, it would very considerably 
weaken their hold when prey was struck. 

“T remember seeing another pair of 





* Leistering, is the Scottish term for taking fish—salmen especially, with the three or five tined spear. 
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ospreys on Loch Menteith, that had their 
a on the gnarled branch of an old tree. 

ey became so accustomed to the man who 
lets boats.there, that the female never even 
left the nest when he landed on the island, 
unless a stranger was with him. Once 
when he returned home after a short ab- 
sence, he saw one of them sitting on the 
tree making a kind of wailing cry ; sus- 
pecting that all was not right, he rowed 
to the island, and found the female was 
missing, and the nest harried. They have 
never hatched there since; the male has 
been frequently seen, but he has never 
found another mate. When they had 
young, they did not confine their depre- 
dations to Loch Menteith, but used to go, 
in quest of prey, to the other lochs in the 
neighborhood ; and in the evening would 
fly down the glen, carrying a fish a foot 
long in their claws.” 

To harm animals so noble in all their 
characteristics, so human-like in many of 
them, the death of which can in no sort 
minister to the wants or even the luxu- 
ries of man; the lives of which are not 
only wholly innocuous, but tend ina high 
degree to the pleasure and edification of 
all well regulated minds, as adding the 
extra charm of beautiful life and motion to 
lovely natural scenery, and displaying the 
exquisite adaptation of all God’s creatures 
to their intended works and purposes, ap- 
pears to me the height of wantonness, of 
cruelty, and almost sacrilegious wicked- 
ness. There are but two justifications for 
killing the innocent and happy creatures, 
which are as much His work, and which 
we have been distinctly told are as much 
His care as we, who are so bold as to 
claim to be the Lords of creation—the 
one of these is their applicability to use 
as articles of food, the other their utility, 
if rare or nondescript, for purposes of 
science. Where their flesh is worthless, 
and their forms and habits well-known 
and familiar, [ cannot but regard the 
slaughtering of them as mere cruelty; 
and cruelty, even to the beast that perish- 
eth, is crime. 

Keen sportsman as I am, and eager in 
the chase, I can say safely that, since I 
was a mere boy, I have never killed bird 
or beast, unless it was of value for food, 
of value as a specimen of natural history, 
or decidedly obnoxious, in some sort or 
other, to the human race. 

Before proceeding to say a few words 
about those gentlest and most gallant 
fowls of air, fowls of romance and chivalry, 
the genuine falcons, I cannot resist, al- 
though I have already borrowed some- 
what largely from Wilson’s “ pictured 

’—too much, alas! neglected nowa- 
days, and known, i fear, to but few even 
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of Putnam’s readers—I cannot resist, I 
say, but quote his beautiful verses; for 
the enthusiastic Scotsman was in truth, as 
well as figuratively, de facto, as well as 
de juro, a poet of nature; and they who 
love true poetry will find it unalloyed by 
any meretricious affectation in 


THE FISHERMAN’S HYMN. 


The Osprey sails above the sonnd ; 
The geese are gone; the gulls are flying; 
The herring shoals swarm thick around ; 
The nets are launched ; the boats are plying. 
Yo, ho, my hearts! let's seek the deep, 
Raise high the song, and cheerly wish her, 
Still, as the bending nets we sweep, 
“ God bless the -hawk and the Fisher.” 


She brings us fish—she brings us spring, 
Good times, fair weather, com and plenty ; 
Fine store of shad, trout, herring, ling, 
Sheeps-head and drum, and oldwives dainty. 
Yo, ho, my hearts! let's seek the deep, 
Ply every oar, and cheerly wish her, 
Still, as the bending nets we sweep, 
“ God bless the Fish-hawk and the Fisher.” 


She rears her young on yonder tree; 
She leaves her faithful mate to mind ‘em; 
Like us, for fish, she sails to sea, 
And, plunging, shows us where to find ’em. 
Yo, ho, my hearts! let's seek the deep, 
Ply every oar, and cheerly wish her, 
Still, as the bending nets we sweep, 
“ God bless the Fish-hawk and the Fisher.” 


From this, which I must consider the 
gentlest, and in all its attributes, the 
noblest of the untamed fowls of the air, 
the transition is easy to those of its kin- 
dred, which are the most easily reclaimed, 
and which, when reclaimed, have been fa- 
mous from the earliest times as the most 
sagacious, the most tenacious of memory, 
and the most faithful to their masters of 
all the animal creation, not excepting even 
man’s chosen friend and comrade, the 
more than half-reasoning dog. 

These are unquestionably the true fal- 
cons, capable of being trained to the pur- 
suit of birds far larger and more powerful 
than themselves, and to many of the small- 
er quadrupeds, and of these—though the 
fact has only been admitted within a com- 

ratively recent date—we possess in the 

nited States the three very choicest ai.'1 
most valuable varieties. 

The peregrine falcon, duck-hawk or 
great - footed hawk, ‘falco peregrinus, 
well known to all our fowlers, especially 
along the Jersey shores, and on the duck- 
haunted waters of the Chesapeake and 
Potomac, frequenting swampy woods, in 
the vicinity of t water-courses and 
lakes throughout the United States, and 
nesting in tall trees. 

The gyr falcon, falco islandicus, com- 
paratively scarce, but ranging every where 
north of Canada, and nesting in almost 
inaccessible rocks and precipices. 

And lastly the ash-colored hawk, astur 
atricapillus, which, if not identical, as it 
probably is not, with the gray gos- 
hawk of Scottish border song, is at least 
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a closely allied variety, and, doubtless, as 
susceptible as its congener of gentle edu- 
cation. This bird inhabits all the northern 
parts of the continent, and though some- 
what rarer than the peregrine, is yet a 
well-known bird. I shot, some years 
since, a fine specimen of this bird, on the 
marshes in the vicinity of Pine-brook in 
New-Jersey, suspecting it to be the very 
goshawk, which it indeed closely resem- 
bles. It builds in high trees, and lays 
three eggs. 

It is not, assuredly, here my purpose to 
enter upon a long, and, to many readers, 
wearisome description of plumage and 
minute scientific distinctions between 
these three noble varieties ; but, rather, to 
point out a few of the general characteris- 
tics, by which to discern these gallant 
birds from the more vulgar genera of 
kites, hawks, and buzzards; and then 
lightly to touch on the most distinguish- 
ing marks, as to color and the like, of the 
three birds before us, so as to enable the 
reader to recognize them at a glance; for 
I cannot but believe that the day will ar- 
rive when the princely sport of falco: 
will revive in this our western pa | 
some portions of which are so admirably 
adapted to its pursuit. 

Speaking of the peregrine falcon, Mr. 
Brewer, whom I have quoted above, uses 
the following words, accurately descrip- 
tive both of the bird in question, and 
generally of the tribe of docile falcons: 

“Among the falconide this bird will 
present that form best adapted for seizing 
the prey in an open manner by the exer- 
cise of its own organs. Noble in their 
bearing and graceful in their carriage, the 
falcons are as much distinguished from 
the vultures by their fine proportions, ‘as 
those of the lion place him in the scale of 
creation above the gaunt, ravenous, grisly, 
yet dastard wolf.’ Placed, by their strong 
and powerful frames, far beyond them in 
all rapacious powers, they feed nearly ex- 
clusively on living prey, despising all 
upon which they have not themselves 
acted as executioners, and particularly 
any carrion, which has the least savor of 
beginning putrescence. For these pur- 
poses they are possessed of a compactly 
formed body, the * neck comparatively 
short, and supported by muscles of more 
than ordinary strength; the feet and 
thighs remarkably powerful, and the 
wings of that true hirundine form and 
texture, which points out the greater 
development of their power. The prey is 
generally struck while upon the wing with 
a rapid swoop, and is at once borne off, 
unless completely above the weight of 
the assailer, when it is struck to the 
ground and despatched more at leisure.” 
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The peregrine is twenty inches in length 
and three feet eight inches in extent; the 
bill is blue, blackening toward the tip, the 
cere and legs rich corn yellow, -the claws 
black, the brow is light-colored, the crown 
and cheeks, running off like mustachios, 
are black, as is the whole back down to 
the rump and tail ; coverts ash gray with 
dusky bars, the wing coverts, scapulars, 


‘ quills and tail, brownish black, curiously 


edged and mottled with light ferruginous. 
The breast and chin cinnamon yellow ; the 
lower parts deep buff, dropped with heart- 
shaped black spots; the sides broadly 
barred with the same color. 

The most strongly distinctive marks are 
the black cheek spots, and the great size 
of the large and puissant feet and claws. 
Like most other of its race, the peregrine 
falcon adheres to the same haunt for ma- 
ny generations, the survivor in case of ac- 
cident, always finding a new mate and re- 
turning to the old abode. It is not a 
common bird in England, and in the 
southern counties is extremely rare; its 
very name importing its foreign origin. 
In days of falconry this and the succeed- 
ing species were for the most part brought 
over from Norway, fetching enormous pri- 
ces, and not seldom figuring together with 
the alans, or rough deer greyhounds of 
that time, as the most valuable portion of 
knights’, nay, kings’ ransoms; but in all 
cases the value of the hawk was vastly 
superior to that of the hound. 

In Europe the peregrine breeds invaria- 
bly in the crags, and is said never to nest 
in trees. The diversity of his habit here 
arises doubtless from the comparatively 
level surface of the United States, and the 
absence generally speaking of precipitous 
cliffs along our shores and water-courses, 
which the peregrine haunts by choice, 
since he especially affects waterfowl as his 
favorite prey. 

On the Jersey shore and the vicinity of 
the great bays of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware, he would be hard set to find a rock 
whereon to pile his eyrie, and the north- 
ern regions he in some degree eschews, 
since that minute observer, Dr. Richard- 
son, found him exceeding rare in the fur 
countries. 

In Great Britain, the Bass Rock and 
the Isle of May in the Frith of Forth 
each possesses its pair, which have had 
their eyrie there so long that the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary ; and 
the Isle of Man is rich in these birds, 
whose ancestors many believe to have 
been fugitives from captivity, whith once 
ministered to the sport emphatically of 
knights and noble. 

The peregrine usually seizes his prey in 
the air, singling out one devoted victim, 
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whether from a plump of ducks or a pack 
of partridges or grouse, which fly adverse, 
screaming in agonies of terror at the first 
whistle of his shrill resounding pinion, 
pouncing on it with the certainty and al- 
most the speed of a rifle bullet, and crush- 
ing flesh and bone in the dreadful clutch of 
those inexorable talons, from which there 


is no escape. save when the trenchant . 


beak gives the unerring coup de grace. 

That he sometimes however, which has 
been disputed, strikes his victim on the 
ground, Colquhoun of Luss shall once 
more stand forth a witness: 

“ When out breaking a young dog up- 
onthe Perthshire moor, I put upa grouse, 
which after flying some distance, was pur- 
sued by a blue falcon. The poor grouse, 
seeing it had no chance, dropped down in 
the heather, but it was too late, the hawk 
was directly above it. It immediately 
alighted, beat about in the heather for a 
minute, and presently the grouse fluttered 
out before it. I saw the chase for about 
ten yards when they ran behind a hillock 
and on my going up to the spot. the falcon 
rose and there lay the grouse decapitated.” 

The gyr falcon, fico islandicus, is a 
much rarer bird than the last, and I have 
never seen a live specimen which I had 
an opportunity to examine with attention. 
It rarely breeds in the British Isles, I 
might, I believe say never, and when met 
with occasionally, it is for the most part 
in the depth of some winters when he is 
driven in by stress of weather. 

In America he is found every where 
north of Canada up to the Arctic regions, 
resting in high cliffs and rocks. Even 
here I fancy, however, that he is a rare 
bird, as in the course of a summer’s tour, 
some years since, along the north shores 
of Lake Huron, and on the waters of Lake 
Superior, though I visited many places of 
the precise nature in which I might expect 
to find him, and was moreover particular- 
ly on the qui vive to procure ornithologi- 
cal specimens, I saw nothing that even 
resembled this beautiful bird, whilom the 
— darling of the falconer’s pride. 

i is every where pure whi 
autal with slate p de scecheadet 
spots, his cere and legs bright yellow. 
His length is twenty-two and a half 
inches, his alar extent forty-nine. The 
female bird is something larger. 

This brings us to the goshawk, the 
only truly native English falcon of high 
degree, for the lanner and the merlin, 
though they were occasionally reclaimed, 
were of small size and smaller account in 
the field. But the gay goshawk was 
the companion of every gallant knight 
and gentle lady of the land, and to go 
abroad without the hawk on fist would 
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have been held almost an avowal of de- 
ficiency of gentie blood. 

The true goshawk it is decided, by late 
authorities, that we have not; yet our 
black-capped hawk, or ash-colored fal- 
con, astur atricapillus, is acknowledged 
to resemble him so closely that none can 
tell the birds apart, save those of the 
deepest lore, and closest observation ; for 
all purposes of falconry, the birds are in 
truth identical. 

He is twenty-one inches in length; 
his bill and cere light blue; his legs 
feathered half the way down of a bright 
reprint. the crown of his head black ; all 

is upper pale bluish gray, faintly 
tinged with brown; whole lower parts 
pure white, beautifully pencilled with 
transverse zigzag lines of dusky brown. 
ese, then, are the world-famous fal- 

cons of old, which were accepted almost 
as bribes between crowned heads, and 
which were cheaply valued literally at 
their weight in gold. To secure the 
young birds, in the first place, in their 
perilous, and all but inaccessible eyries, 
was in the first place a work only to be 
achieved at imminent risk of life; and 
every successive step of rearing, nursing, 
training, till the falcon was perfect, re- 
quired such care, such close attention, 
such strict observance of rules, and such 
thorough knowledge of the subject, com- 
bined with such self-command and con- 
trol of temper, that the falconers capable 
of managing, reclaiming and flying hawks 
in the field, were hardly less valuable 
than the birds themselves. The conse- 
uence of all this, combined with the splen- 
or which, in the middle ages, it was 
thought necessary to lavish upon all field 
sports, rendered it a sport possible only 
for the great and the wealthy, even if the 
sumptuary laws had not forbidden its en- 
joyment to any but those of noble birth. 

As a sport, however, it was assuredly 
the first and noblest of any ; and we are 
told by those who had experienced both, 
and knew their every chance and change, 
that the glorious rally, the long, fierce 
pursuit, and the tumultuous heart-stirring 
music of the chase, was as nothing in re- 
gard of excitement to the short, sharp, fu- 
rious gallop, with slackened rein and eyes 
turned heavenward, when bird pursued 
bird through the boundless hunting-fields 
of air, and the rash rider had only to trust 
his fortune, the firmness of his seat, and 
the perfect training of the horse he be- 
strode, since with his eyes in air, strained 
to their utmost to keep the towering quar- 
ry and heaven-scaling hawk in view, 
he could see neither how to guide the 
courser’s head, nor judge of the fences he 
was forced to take in his stroke, with 
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scarcely an idea when or at what obsta- 
cle he was about to leap. 

To this it is, far more than to the care 
and science requisite, or to the lavish 
means demanded, that the decline of fal- 
conry in Europe must be attributed. The 
old countries have become so thickly in- 
closed, and so highly cultivated, even 
where the large fowls of game, such as 
herons, bitterns, cranes, and bus 
still abound—and they are now rare, an 
becoming rapidly extinct—that to attempt 
to ride across the country hoodwinked, 
as it were, would be in truth an act of 
suicide, if it were possible; but is, in a 
word, impossible. 

The expense of keeping a cast or two 
of hawks, need not, in reality, be consid- 
erable ; nothing to compare with that of 
maintaining a well-appointed pack of fox- 
hounds, nor a tenth part that of keeping 
up a racing stable, without the concomi- 
tants of betting books and turf-losses. 

The care and trouble requisite are no 
greater than nine men out of ten lavish 
on some favorite hobby, and the expense 
might be limited to the keep and wages of 
one experienced servant as a falconer, 
whom it would probably in the first place 
be n to import from Germany. 
A few hundred dollars per annum would 
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enable any western gentleman to com- 
mence the sport with imported servants 
and imported birds, before half a 
oom, years Rag ps. mgs would ~ 
ricans enough to supply any possib 

demand, better skilled in the taking, 
training, reclaiming, and flying 

than any foreigners in the world, if we 
bn the Arabs, and perhaps the Maro- 


alain lands of large extent, unbroken 
by fences and abounding in game, are 
the sole requisites to the prosecution of 
this innocent, invigorating, and delightful 
sport, and nowhere on earth are all these 
requisites so perfectly combined as in our 
prairies of the West. Thesand-hill crane 
would soar a loftier flight than ever flew 
the boldest heronshaw or bittern; the 
prairie-fowl and sharp-tailed se are 
stronger on the wing, wilder and swifter 
than the best partridge that ever flushed 
from stubble-field or clover. The names 
of our ducks are million. The greyhound 
has become the hound of the chase on 
the prairie ; the falcon, unless we prove 
sadly false prophets, will soon become 
more famous in the western world than 
he was ever in the days of prowest chivalry 
in Europe, Africa, or Araby. 
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A NOVEL IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


[Concluded from page 629.) 


CHAPTER VIL. 
IN WHICH A RIVAL IS INTRODUCED. 

HE tournament to which the Pecks 
and their guests were invited, was the 
talk not only of St. Jude’s, but of the 
neighboring parishes, and preparations on 
quite a grand scale were being made for its 
celebration by the originators of the féte. 
It was agreed that the chief event of the 
day should come off at the Oaks—an es- 
tate purchased by the father of the pres- 
sent owner of Cypress Hall, and the man- 
sion pulled down to consolidate the pro- 
perty. The fine old grove still flourished, 
however, and the sward under its branches 
was the favorite féte ground of the neigh- 
borhood: and there were galleries now 
ised, and lists railed in, and tents pitch- 
ed, to accommodate the sylvan beauties,— 
whose mantua-makers in the city had 
their hands full of work and their heads 
of instructions—and to afford retirement 
between acts to the gallant knights, whose 


armor having been manufactured by an 
enterprising tinman under the inspection 
of a joint committee, had safely arrived, 
and only awaited the auspicious hour to 
be donned and dazzle all eyes. 

The Major learned these sidan of 
what he called the “toonament,” from 
Rutridge, and expressed his intense op 
ciation of the fun. “By George!” he 
said, “I’d» rather be in the 
though, or some other safe place, when 
you young fellows are poking and c: 
one another. Poke your knight under the 
ribs, here—and by George! if he don’t 
double himself up, he must be less tick- 
lish than I am.” “Poke the deuce!” 
Rutridge returned, laughing. “Why, 
Major, i's not to be a joust, + A ite 
formerly called a carrousel, and nobody is 
expected to do more than off on his 
lance point, a ring ines S| overhead. 
After the games are at an end, and the 
prizes awarded, we will open the ball in 
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the shade, on the lawn, and continue it 
as late as you please ;” and the Major was 
enlightened. 

To witness these games and dance at 
the subsequent féte champétre, St. James 
and St. Matthew’s lying contiguous, pro- 
mised numerous guests; and even St. 
Jude’s, Berkley, sent its representative to 
St. Jude’s, Santee, in the person of Miss 
Earl—Miss Celeste Earl—who came op- 
age to pay a long promised visit to 

er friends at Cypress Hall. She was 
charmed to find them all so gay; it was 
so very dull in St. Jude’s, Berkley, and 
without excitement of some sort it was 
quite a bore—indeed, quite impossible to 
live: weré her words. Of course when a 

oung lady uses an expression of this sort, 
it is not to be taken literally ; it was not 
even what she honestly thought, for the 
less one wedded to gayety, thinks seriously 
of life and its uncertainties, the better for 
the preservation of peace of mind from 
day to day, and the easier to ignore the 
inevitable law referred to on the first page 
of this story. Miss Celeste is not our 
heroine, and she attempted no more than 
nine-tenths of her sex have in their allot- 
ted lifetime—and with about equal success. 
She danced and flirted, and dressed and 
was gay, without verbal hinderance; she 
was pretty and possessed of a little for- 
tune—more than enough for pin-money 
after marriage—and it may be interesting 
to her contemporaries to learn, that Ma- 
dame Mére, who had been intrusted with 
the finishing of this young lady’s educa- 
tion also, took snuff on the occasion of a 
visit from Mrs. Ear!, and affecting to con- 
sider, remarked: “ Ma foi, she is—let me 
see—perhaps the very best pensionnaire 
I have, madame!” A speech, however, 
with the same reflective interruption, she 
was in the habit of repeating to all the 
mothers who came to see what progress 
their daughters made in water-colors and 
the languages. 

Besides all which our heroine had beaux 
in abundance, and was petted and very 
nearly spoiled at home, and I think was 
really happy—as happy as any of us with 
the sword of Damocles over our heads can 
be. Other people died off,—as a rule others 
had their day ; but a time for Miss Celeste 
Earl, for pretty, gay, sprightly Celeste 

, would never arrive. It was in sup- 
port of this maxim—which she never 
would have confessed—that at the end of 
each season, when the reign of bagatelle 
was over, and white gloves, satin slippers 
and chaperons, no longer took precedence 
of every-day subjects of interest, our 
heroine essed herself not in the least 
weary of dancing, flirting, and breakfast- 
ing next morning in bed ; and when there 
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were no more parties to attend, kissed her 
aunts all round (dear maiden ladies, to 
the last they had urged her attendance to 
spiritual matters and helped hook her ball 
dress), and took her seat in the carriage 
destined to. convey her home again to 
Grange Hall, usually with a cake box con- 
taining lunch, and a package of tracts on 
the front cushions, latest tokens of anital 
concern in her welfare. 

The arrival of Miss Celeste Earl at 
Cypress Hall infused fresh life into the 
members of that household; the young 
ladies, whose reserve made them appear 
rather quiet people in society, found them- 
selves inclined to forget of what high and 
haughty stock they came, in consulting 
their guest’s love of pleasure ; and the old 
school Colonel himself brushed up his old 
school graces—he had been quite a famous 
beau in his day—and told his obsolete 
anecdotes with an air of even greater 
bonhommie than stateliness for the 
nonce. 

Mr. Edward too might have yielded to 
the kindly influence, for there was nothing 
flippant or capable of offending the nicest 
stickler for feminine propriety and good 
sense in Celeste’s conduct—and have for- 
gotten the Pecks to the lasting self-gratu- 
lation of his sisters. But how forget Miss 
Rosette? Mademoiselle, it is true, was 
neither so pretty nor so well informed as 
Miss Earl in reality ; but Rutridge would 
have thought her twice as much so, had it 
occurred to him to draw any comparison. 
He was already in love with the one, and 
found neither time nor inclination to ascer- 
tain if the other were not better worth 
loving. He rather liked Miss Celeste on 
the whole, chatted with her when the 
met at table at Cypress Hall, where it 
was his habit to dine twice or thrice a 
week, and after that cared no more for 
her society, until brought together again 
in the same manner, or solicited by Hetty 
to escort them on horseback somewhere in 
the neighborhood, when, if not pre-engaged 
at Cornhill, he rode over punctually at 
the hour named. 

Celeste observed Mr. Edward’s indiffer- 
ence, of course, and felt a little surprised 
perhaps that her charms were not more 
esteemed; but vanity and jealousy were 
not among her frailties, and if Mr. Edward 
had spent his whole time at Ponpon, or 
with the Pecks, she would not have been 
at all piqued by the incivility. She was 
amused, however, by the frequent refer- 
ence to Cornhill in Rutridge’s conversa- 
tions, and surmised more than was appa- 
rent to the rest. 

“Who lives at Cornhill?” she asked 
one day of his sisters. 

“The Pecks—Major Peck and his fa 
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mily,” Hetty said ; “ Madame Mére is on a 
visit there.” 

“The Pecks—I don’t know them; ” 
Celeste returned ; “but I suppose there is 
a Miss Peck whom your brother finds 
interesting.” 

“ Miss Peck !*—Hetty cried, looking up 
from a book with a rather scornful stress 
on Amelia’s name. “Ifhe goes there often, 
it is only to make certain of Major P.’s 
vote, you may be sure.” And Celeste 
smiled and yielded the point, but enter- 
tained her own opinion of the affair, none 
the less. 





CHAPTER VIL 
IN WHICH, AT LAST, THERE IS A GRAND PASSAGE OF 

AEMS, AND AN EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCE TAKES 

PLACE, 

Ir the last chapter but one had not pre- 
pared the mind of the reflective reader for 
the event, common observation might have 
led him to conjecture with Twitty, that 
nothing could be more likely than rain on 
a féte day—especially on a day devoted 
to amusements, dancing on the sward, 
dining off maroon tables, and the like, in 
the open air. But because the correspond- 
ent of the Transcript showed prescience 
above the other parties concerned, there 
was even less reason for the spiteful allu- 
sion to that circumstance made by Miss 
Amelia in the first outbreak of disappoint- 
ment, when a short inspection of out-of- 
window appearances left hope of nothing 
better than a cessation of the drizzle then 
and there obscuring the landscape. 

“T knew how that fog last night would 
end,” she said lachrymosely ; “I might as 
well have not put up my hair, for it will 
all come out before we reach the house, if 
we are able to go atall. I almost believe 
that stupid Mr. Twitty put a bad mouth 
on the day.” “Why, if it had not been 
for Mr. Twitty we would not have known 
what to do in this very case,” Rosette 
answered, in better temper; “and as for 
your curls, I'll show you how to loop 
them up. I think you will look better 
too with them in that way, than hanging 
down in strings.” With which crumbs 
Miss Amy was consoled, and a scant and 
rather uncertain glimpse of blue sky ap- 

ring before their toilettes were com- 
pleted, they tripped down to breakfast in 
fine spirits, and assuming to themselves 
—as many other young ladies were doing 
in the parish—a lion’s share of the day’s 
pleasure. 

The Major, of course, suspected nothing ; 
he was the most unsuspicious man alive, 
apart from business relations, and saw 
only what was superficial. But it may 
be reasonably doubted whether a veteran 
like- Madame Mére in_affaires de coeur, 
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and from the very nature-of her pursuits, 
skilled in the wiles and manceuvres of the 
more youthful of Eve’s representatives, 
conjectured an inconsiderable part of the 
schemes meditated by the Daphne and 
Phillis of this Bucolic. It would be easier 
to say what Miss Amy did not conjecture 
than what she did; her castles in the air 
were always rose-colored by a rising sun, 
and most of her landscapes spanned by a 
bow of promise—Cupid’s bow. If Rut- 
ridge had been the most fervent of lovers, 
and Miss Amelia the most difficult to win 
of her sex, the touching scenes she medi- 
tated, where our friend should fall on 
one knee and salute her graciously ex- 
tended hand—or in rapturous accents 
reveal the love he had unavailingly 
concealed, and sue for encouragement— 
could not have been more romantic or 
more gratifying to her self-love. Her 
sketches of this kind were of course out 
of all character, and better suited to the 
era of paladins and passages-of-arms, 
than the time being, and Mr. Edward’s 
characteristics — whose closely trimmed 
beard became him better, perhaps, than 
would a fire-eating moustache. But a 
young lady just emerged from boarding- 
school, where a prohibition on novel-read- 
ing amounts to dead-letter, and simple by 
nature, is not to be wondered at for form- 
ing the most erroneous views of active 

e. 

The reflections of Mademoiselle were 
quite of another cast. If Mr. Rutridge. 
really loved Amelia, and wished to ingra- 
tiate himself indirectly. as her friend 
seemed disposed to believe, she could not 
refuse his confidence, and indeed would 
gladly embrace an opportunity of hinting 
to him how uncalled for were his fears. 
But was it likely such a purpose existed 
elsewhere than in the imagination of her 
friend ? and then she recalled with deep- 
ened color, the modulated voice in which 
our hero invariably addressed her, and 
much that he had said when they had 
chanced to be momentarily alone during 
the few past days. 

The reflections of Rutridge himself dif- 
fered little from those of these young 
ladies, while donning his mock armor in 
the pavilion appropriated to the use of 
the knights; and also, when prancing 
down the lists on his raven-black barb, in 
full view of the beauty of three parishes, 
and of Mademoiselle Bonair in particular. 
No doubt, he thought what a gallant 
figure he made, and worried the mouth of 
his mettlesome horse unnecessarily, to 
make it appear what a masterly rider he 
was, and to draw the eyes of a certain 
person upon him, to the neglect of the 
other cavaliers. Properly speaking, there 
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were no other eyes in.the whole assembly 
whose business it was to take special note 
of our hero’s style of costume, since its 
very suggestion was to be found in the 
depth of his devotion to Mdle. Rosette ; 
his surcoat was rose-colored, which, with 
rosettes on the shoulders alone, came near 
to giving the name in dumb show, and 
his shield, borne a pace behind by his 
squire, was adorned with a play upon 
words Froissart himself might not have 
despised tochronicle. “ Le bon chevalier, 
est le chevalier debonnair,” was what 
the motto said, and Madame read it with 
the help of an.eyeglass, and observed the 
bit of pennon depending from his lance— 
as like Mademoiselle’s bonnet ribbons as 
money and perseverance could procure— 
with a very grim countenance, and fre- 
quent appeals to the contents of the gift 
of the Countess her aunt. 

Rutridge having no opera-glass, how- 
ever, or having eyes for no one but the 
occupant of the seat next to Madame’s, 
remained happily ignorant of the dissatis- 
faction apparent in that lady’s demeanor, 
and went on his way rejoicing with such 
good heart and purpose, that 4 came off 
second best—that is, displaced the ring, 
if he did not carry it quite off—in the 
first course, when the heralds had dropped 
their wands, and cried, “ Laissez-aller !” 
precisely as heralds did at real tourna- 
ments four centuries back. And Mademoi- 
selle was delighted of course, and ap- 

lauded with the rest, and clapped her 
nds more vehemently at Mr. Edward’s 
success than any other’s. And Miss Amy 
and herself exchanged glances and whis- 
pered remarks, which brought all the 
blonde’s blood into the region of her face 
and neck, and made her look very ani- 
mated and smiling. 

“ No, there are thirteen of them.” Twitty 
said, overhearing a remark of Miss Amy’s, 
and setting her right ; he had found, after 
some twenty minutes’ search, where the 
Pecks were seated, and succeeded in mak- 
ing his way to the back of their bench. 
If any one was capable of affording infor- 
mation on the subject of the féte, it was 
the correspondent of the Transcript, who 
carried a little book and pencil in his vest 
pocket, which he produced at intervals to 
note down the incidents of the day. Most 
of us read his narrative when it appeared. 
and having once been written about, no- 

ing special need be said of the games 
here ; it is not the first nor the only time 
in the "psi of this drama that the cap 
and.bells come to be sported in public, 
and the exigency of the plot does not re- 
quire much to be made of the event. 

“Here’s Mr. Twitty,” Rosette cried, 

looking round at the voice. “Good morn- 





‘ through Madame’s glass. 
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ing, Mr. Twitty ; I’m sure you can tell us 
all we wish to know ;” and Mr. Augustus, 
enjoying a monopoly of the ladies, pre- 
sently instructed them in all the usages 
of the lists. 

“That is the Knight of Richland yon- 
der, with the yellow surcoat,” Twit said ; 
“and the one next, with blue and silver 
housings, is the Knight of St. James Goose 
Creek ; and the cavalier looking this way, 
and whom no doubt you recognize, the 
Knight of Ponpon,” meaning our hero: 
and so went through the file, as they 
stood drawn up, preparatory to the final 
trial of skill. There were knights of 
parishes, and knights of estates, and 
knights with fancy titles of fheir own de- 
vising, and there was a great show of tin 
and tinsel, and abundance of costly silks 
and embroidery besides. 

“ And who is Monsieur on the beautiful 
white horse, almost hidden under his pur- 
ple trappings? he does not seem to take 
part in the coursing,” Mdle. Bonair said. 

“No, that is the King-at-Arms,” Au- 
gustus answered. “Aint the housings 
splendid ? they almost sweep the ground ; 
and holding his stirrup, observe, in Ori- 
ental costume, his—his Moor.” The Moor 
was, perhaps, rather blacker in the face 
than Moors usually are, and was recog- 
nized by the Major, notwithstanding his 
striped drawers and turban, after a stare 
“ By George ! 
it’s the Hautairs’ coachman, William,” he 
exclaimed aloud, and asked Twit “If,”— 
with one of his oily laughs—“ If he’d ever 
heard before of a Moor named William !” 

But now all eyes were attracted to the 
lists by the usual blast of trumpets, and 
the heralds crying “Laissez-aller ;” there 
was a great deal of galloping about, and 
applauding, and excitement, and dust, 
after which, lo! the Knight of Ponpon 
was declared to have won the prize, and 
the right of selecting the Queen of Beauty. 
The Knight of Ponpon rode slowly down 
the lists, with erected lance, eyeing the 
gallery, and causing much speculation and 
palpitation of heart among the fair tenants 
of the seats—was the language of Twit’s 
report ; and no doubt Viator was right in 
his conjecture, for our hero, although not 
averse to the society of Mademoiselles, 
was not one of those universal adorers 
called ladies’ men; and who would be 
queen for the remainder of the day was 
not easy to determine. Miss Amelia Peck 
blushing scarlet, and all in a sweet tremor, 
of course felt confident of the approachin 
honor; Miss Rosette did not think o 
herself at all, and Madame took snuff, and 
lent a wary eye to what was going on, 
and tity Be suspicions to herself. It 
happened that immediately below the 
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Pecks, in the front row, the party from 
Cypress Hall occupied seats, and it was 
before these that our knight faced about, 
hesitated so long as half a minute perhaps, 
with his lance point quivering in air, and 
bit of ribbon of Mademoiselle’s pattern 
fluttering from it, and finally saluted some 
one with the extremity, while numberless 
* snowy necks were stretched to distinguish 
who the fortunate beauty might be. 

“ Why, surely he does not intend it for 
me,” Miss Celeste Earl said, looking to- 
wards Hetty with surprise in her face, 


and feeling a great inclination to laugh at- 


the oddity of the thing. And then she 
colored in spite of herself, and made a 
graceful inclination, in the midst of a storm 
of cheers, and might have observed that 
Mr. Edward, too, appeared greatly dis- 
composed, and was biting his lip in a way 
evincing little happiness or self-applause, 
if her attention had not been drawn off 
by the gratulations of her host. “Ned 
has an eye an artist might be proud of. 
By George! the fellow might have looked 
the country over, and made a worse choice,” 


Rutridge senior ejaculated, highly delight- « 


ed, and leaning over to address Celeste. 
And her two friends echoed the sentiment, 
and seemed equally pleased, especially 
Miss Hetty, who saw in the choice a com- 
plete refutation, as she thought, of the 
surmise with which the last chapter con- 
cluded. 

But neither the Colonel, nor Miss Hetty, 
nor the queen of beauty elect would have 
experienced half the pleasure in the simple 
act performed by Mr. Edward, could they 
have known how it was brought about ; 
and it may even be reasonably doubted 
whether, in the event of such knowledge, 
Miss Earl would have shown her sense of 
the courtesy in any other way than by 
an indignant glance ; for, if it is not a very 
Christian feeling, it is a very human one, 
to wish to play second fiddle to nobody. 

Madame Mére had not slept at her post, 
as has been just hinted, and saw where 
the lance would be likely to point but for 
her intervention. So Madame, at the 
critical moment when our hero wheeled 
his horse in front of their position, pro- 
fessed herse]f suddenly overcome by the 
heat, and bade Rosette, in French, search 
for her scent-bottle, “which must have 
slipped out of her pocket,” she said, “ un- 
der the benches;” and. while Ma’mselle 
was eagerly engaged in that duty, assisted 
by Twitty, Rutridge was sitting, baffled 
and blushing, and gnawing his lip, below ; 
and, furious at the delay and disappoint- 
ment, and casting his eyes a little lower, 
where sat his sister’s guest, conferred on 
her, out of necessity and indifference, the 
honor intended for Miss Bonair. 
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“ And only to think,” Amelia’s 
exclaimed, on their way home in one 
the i “ Mely’s so fond of y 
Mrs. Mére, could hardly keep 
crying when you felt overcome.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
IN WHICH THE BATTLE BEGINS, AND THE STORY GAINS 
IN INTEREST. 


Tue day had been showery and bright 
by turns at the Oaks; not enough of the 
first to dampen the spirits or finery of 
either actors or spectators, but sufficient- 
ly wanting in sunshine to leave the sward 
unfit for the proposed féte champétre. 
To Cypress therefore, as the nearest 
and most commodious mansion, the sup- 

lies were reconveyed, and the lamps 

ung among the trim groves of cedar and 
orange, po in through the 
shrubbery in the rear of the house, 
wherever the gravel walks allowed pro- 
menading. Theold-fashioned rooms look- 
ed their best with fresh bouquets in the 
vases, the holland covers off the drawing- 
room furniture, and the great chandelier 
—lighted only on state occasions—re- 
splendent with wax tapers and visible 
from the carriage drive in front. Even 
Madame, who had seen the Bourbons and 
Paris, admired the effect, while descending 
from the Peck equipage, supported by the 
heir of the Manor. 

“ Eh bien, Monsieur, we are all here,” 
Madame then said, “except Bijou and 
Amelia’s mamma, who staid behind to:al- 
low the major to gallant me, I believe.” 

“Mrs. P.’s at home with a headache 
from eating too much cake at the toona- 
ment this morning,” the plain-spoken Major 
said, emerging in his turn from the interi- 
or. Mademoiselle followed, and lastly 
Miss Peck, to whom Rutridge, helping her 
out, was forced to offer his arm; and the 
Major having tucked that of the littie 
brunette jocularly under his, our hero 
begged to escort the elder French lady. 
who however declined the honor, and fell 
back on her accredited beau. 

“ Pas si béte, Monsieur,” she exclaim- 

courtesying, “when young folks get 
together I know very well who’s de trop.” 
a —— MOM ym er blush- 
ing up the steps, our hero, who per- 
ceived Madame’s policy in the pre sa 
too provoked to exert himself to be agree- 
able. That made little difference to his 
partner, however, who having had her cry 
out in the morning, and found time to sup- 
pose some sufficient reason for the Knight 
of Ponpon’s choice, now hung upon his 
arm and listened to what words were gra- 
ciously allowed to escape his lips, with 
rapt delight; and so smiling happy 
did she appear, and colored so often, and 


- 








smelt at her bouquet so much, 
that even Mr. Edward, who had eyes for 
- Only Mademoiselle, and was withal a 
modest. enough young fellow, began to 
conjecture the truth, and to feel at first 
wonder and then vexation, and finally 
honest pity for his friend Twitty, and for 
the inexperienced simpleton on his arm. 

“ Confound it ! ” he thought, glancing at 
Miss Amy, “I don’t recollect the least 
thing since our acquaintance began which 
might warrant such aconstruction ; why, 
if I have not positively avoided her, I’ve 
done much the same, in showing 
decided liking for Miss Bonair’s society. 
This unlucky mistake she has fallen into 
though, mustn’t continue, or I’ll be pre- 
sently stigmatized asa monster by all the 
females of the parish, and Miss Peck con- 
doled with and canonized. If the poor 
girl proves to be really in love, I must 
find some way of undeceiving her as gen- 
tlyasI may. I cannot help pitying her 
too, in spite of her silliness, for I know 
how I s 
no, that’s too unlikely to suppose.” 

It was probably this reflection, which 
he drove from his thoughts, though, or as 
likely, the sympathy of a dispo- 
sition with unavoidable misfortune—mis- 
fortune, understand, to be incurred at his 
fiat; Jack Ketch shaking hands amica- 
bly with the prisoner, before drawing the 
bolt! which lent unusual modulation to 


the voice of our friend in his further small , 


talk with Miss Amelia. And, alas! that 
young lady, unaware of the treacherous 
ground she was treading gayly, became 
more blindly enamored, and less solicitous 
to conceal her emotion, ev moment ; 
not that she did any thing in the least out- 
rageous,—ogled Rutri or even fur- 
tively squeezed his hand,—but there are 
sO many ways, more imperative than op- 
tional with simple people, of displaying 
tender regard, that our hero began to feel 
disturbed. “There’s Twitty, Miss Peck,” 
he meditated exclaiming, “dying for you 
and cruelly treated, I must mer a ves 
let me break it as humanely as circum- 
stanees permit—I can’t love you, indeed I 
could not, even if my whole heart were 
not oecupied by our sweet friend yonder 
—shall I run and bring you a glass of 
water?” But as he put nothing of this 
sort iate lan nor even uttered aloud 
his wish that the confounded quadrille 
was over, Miss Amelia construed his 
absence amd silence into evidences of grow- 
ing passion, and pictured our hero—shall 
we say it ?—only awaiting a fitting op- 
portunity to fall on his knees and pro- 
pose with the usual accompaniment of 


romantic protestations. 
While this by-play was in progress, 
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d feel to find Rosette—but . 
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various events of more or less importance 
to the unity of this book, were transpiring 
in different parts of the room. Madame 
and Mademoiselle had been met on their 
entrance by Miss Rutridge, and welcomed 
with the ease and absence of any thing 
like hauteur, natural to a well-bred wo- 
man. Madame was grandly affable—her 
interview with the father of our hero, 
himself, as we know, an old school gen- 
tleman distinguished in his day for gal- 
lantry, was worth a ride from ill to 
Cypress Hall to witness ; and whether it 
was that the old-time elaborate graces of the 
French lady, recalled incidents long pass- 
ed, and people whose tombstone pane- 
gyrics began to wax mouldy and hard to 
read, or that supposing Madame by note 
and position less entitled to consideration 
than others in the rooms, the urbane host 
chose to show most attention where less 
would have sufficed—and that as much 
out of jealous regard, be it noted, for the 
self-respect of every guest who sat or eat 
in his house, as from the right royal con- 
viction that ‘a Rutridge, sir, may talk to 
‘whom he pleases, by George! and the 
‘man, sir, whoever he be, becomes lifted to 
‘my social level pending that interview’— 
certain it is that Madame Mére was won- 
\derfully won on by the conversation and 
compliments of the lineal representative 
, of the Governor, and smirked and com- 
plimented in turn ; and when left enthron- 
ed upon the sofa, heaved a sigh of unu- 
sual volume and lapsed into a fit of mu- 


sing. 
Yet Madame was not in love with the 
Lord of the Manor—widower though he 
was ;—her hey-day of life had gone by 
for ever, and when she sighed her glance 
rested not upon her host, but upon Ro- 
sette and her constant Edward who had 
but that moment escaped from the senti- 
mental blonde, and with a bright face, 
was in the act of offering Mademoiselle a 
flower from the vase at her elbow. The 
fingers of the young people came into 
momen contact, and if the back of 
Mademoiselle’s head were only distin- 
guishable, the change in position of that, 
showed that her eyes were instantly raised 
to Rutridge’s and as quickly dropped. 
But our hero’s countenance was open to 
observation and easily read, and had it 
been the book this figure likens it to, 
would no doubt have contained nothing 
but love verses; there was no mistaking 
the subdued fire in the eyes, the ear- 
nestness, the slight quivering about the 
corners of the handsome enough mouth, 
in saying some trifling compliment, per- 
haps. Madame noticed and 
every thing, rubbed her nose impatiently, 
sighed, averted her glance, and considered 
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what a nobleman in deportment, what a 

ne old gentleman the senior of the house 
appeared, and how the major part of his 
estate—a principality in extent 
would fall to the portion of his son and 
heir, now conducting Mlle. Rosette to the 
opposite room, ostensibly to turn over to- 
gether the proof-plates of Audubon lying 
in their appropriate rack. 

“T wish” — Madame said to herself— 
and felt for her snuffbox, which she had 
taken the precaution to leave in her drawer 
at home. The search distracted her 
thoughts, or she chose to leave the aspi- 
ration unfinished even in the pri of 
her breast; for she briskly e in 
conversation with a lady wearing a large 
comb and scant front hair, on the neigh- 
boring ottoman. 

Were the pair over the portfolio in the 
corner really admiring the plumage of the 
birds and their life-likeness? Miss Amy 
would have sighed tenderly as often as 
she saw the likeness of a dove. Rutridge 
said, “I wish very much to show you how 

retty a summer-house my sisters have 
in the shrubbery—when the gravel dries. 
Would you like to see it ?” 

“What a funny little bird! ” said Ma- 
demoiselle. “I wish I had one of the 
kind to perch on my finger like my cana- 
ry. Yes, I should like very much to see 
the summer-house ; is it like a ruin?” 

“No—more American than that. It’s 
a rustic shed completely overrun with 
roses. Theyare all in bloom now—that’s 
why I wish you to see them.” 

“Ts that why—really and truly ?” Ro- 
sette mused, but she said only “Oh!” 
softly, and drooped her pretty head more 
over the drawings. 

“ Mademoiselle”—our hero resumed 
after a little pause filled by observation of 
the sketches, “you are so intimate with 
Miss Peck, I su pose you can tell better 
than any one. My friend Twitty there, is 
the most desperately enamored man Iever 
saw—lI believe the poor fellow would go 
through fire and water to gain his end— 
he certainly would write any number of 
poems. Do you think he has the shadow 


of a ——. 

“The sh®tlow of a chance ?” Mademoi- 
selle murmured, looking up with rise 
and down again with a slight increase of 
color. ; 

“Yes, I mean is there much likelihood 
of his suit with Miss Peck prospering ? “ 

“ Not much, I am afraid ”—the brunette 
returned without any hesitation, but with 
her face still bent over the porfolio. “ Per- 
haps none,” she added, “at all events not 
now.” 

“Then I’m very sorry for him ”—was 
the response ; and there was a vague me- 
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lancholy—a me! of 

his voie that touched the little, Febeh 
heart near him. 

 “ Are you in earnest ?” she said almost 
tremulously—* would ros feel no inclina- 


Se to | at Mr. Twitty for failure? 
eople laugh always at the unsuccessful, 
you "know—especally in affairs of this 
sort. 


“T know ”—Edward replied—*“and I 
cova perhaps "ut oumsbody appeiaeh 
cern if”—but some 
ed here, with a polite bow and smile— 
“ Will Miss Bonair,” he said, “honor me 
this dance? Miss ir gave a half pro- 
mise, my dear fellow, which must excuse 
the intrusion.” 

“Oh certainly ”— our hero returned 
with hypocritical humor, for he was 
wishing the speaker in Guinea ; and Miss 
ornate ar 8 excuse pile hod 4 
clining— there been, out of compla- 
cence to our friend, we may suppose she 
would have given his company the pre- 
ference, independent of a little anxiety to 
hear him out—rose from before the port- 
folio and accepting the arm of her partner 
elect, was led away to make a fourth 
couple in the next room. Rutridge ob- 
served the unaffected ease of the accept- 
ance, even the manner in which she took 
her perfumed handkerchief with the flower 
he had given her from the adjacent table, 
in going, and the prettiness of the dimi- 
nutive hand, and how neatly gloved it was, 
resting on his rival’s arm ; from which ob- 
jects his eyes wandered to the quasi rival 

imself—rather cynically, it must be ad- 
mitted. “What a unded coxcomb 
Joynes has become!—he has as many 
graces as a merry-andrew,” was his criti- 
cism, although poor Joynes was only giv- 
ing Mademoiselle a carnation to keep the 
one she had in countenance, and present- 
ed it with not one-half the grimaces that 
had accompanied the first. 

Mr. Edward not only allowed Made- 
moiselle to be taken from him, but failed 
to provide himself with any other partner 
until the quadrilles were complete. “Hey 
—not dancing ?—a young fellow like ag 
ought to be up in every ” the Ma- 
jor encountered him with, while skirting 
the circumference of a set, which of the 
four occupying the floor, it is scarcely 
worth while to mention. 

“T was chatting pleasantly and neglect- 
ed making a choice,” Rutridge answered 


"A! and somebody stepped up ad 
! and somebody s u 

asked her to dance,” quoth the Major 
rubbing his palms briskly. ‘“ Me and my 
friend here wouldn’t have been cut out m 
that style inour day. Deuce take it! Pil 
be bound, sir, you might recall your ex- 








a 


_periences with much profit to this young 


eer Ned has a fancy for doing as he likes 
generally—he was a spoilt boy before he 
wore tro ” was the easy h. an- 
swer of ‘his friend,’ who being notorious- 
aot and testy, might have astonished 
worthy merchant elsewhere than at 
Cypress Hall, by giving him to understand 
he thought of his familiarity. 
“Monsieur will find a vacant seat here 
if he is in search of one,” was spoken be- 
hind him a littJe farther on ; and our hero 
accordingly sat down by Madame. “It’s 
better to be next her than opposite—she 
uses her eyes to too much > Rut- 
ridge reflected, making the best of the 
capture, “and I believe I'd rather be 
where I can see the sweet face yonder 
than on the other side, if nearer.” 

“ Monsieur is absent,” Madame uttered 
tly, “what accident can have left 
im hors du combat?” and Rutridge ex- 
ined ; while conversing with the young 
a friend claimed her hand—too late 

0 Ah, Me Tet and so oy) 
. Twitty is quite a — 
but you should not grudge him his tri- 
umph, for see how he enjoys himself 


Mr. Edward glanced at the correspond- 
ent of the Transcript, who was making ex- 
tensive use of his lower limbs at the mo- 
ment, flourishing up this way and down 
that with an vor to appear uncon- 
cerned in front of three vis-a-vis, of whom 
Miss Amelia was one. “I have not been 
near Miss Peck for half an hour at least,” 
he answered with a half laugh. Madame 

too. “Ma foi, no,” she said, “I 
know that very well, I sent Mr. Joynes 
myself to look after Rosette. Dancing is 
a thy exercise for young people.” 

What irreverent epithet our hero men- 
tally coupled with Madame thereupon, need 
not be mentioned here, although Madame 
herself being a shrewdobserver may have 
guessed pretty near the truth; he merely 
replied—something more dryly than his 
wont perhaps—referring to the last re- 
mark. “I’m glad you think so, Madame, 
for Mademoiselle ised just now to 
dance with me the two next sets, by way 
of recompense for this.” 

* Quelle s'amuse,” the old Frenchwo- 
man rejoined with a shrug which had 
mere impatience in it than was usual with 
her, perhaps; and shocked the Major who 
had possessed himself of an empty chair 
on her right, by a running fire of sarcasm 
aimed at the company po See ; they were 
all grandees to old Peck. 

“Confound her tongue!” the lover se- 
eretly ejaculated, leaning back in his chair 
with a dismal face. “She manages to put 
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me out of humor with myself if I listen to 
but six words. I can’t account for if 
And then the detestable way she has of 
hinting her disapproval of my attentions 
to her ward—as if I cared astraw for her 
good will. I’d rather it, to be 
sure. I believe I would have liked her 
very. well, but for her intermeddling—and 
would have taken some pains to secure 
her consent; but dees she suppose my 
inclination is to be entirely controlled by 
hers? I can’t endure this anxiety longer, 
that’s certain ; and, by Jove! although it’s 
in my own house—or my father’s, which 
is much the same—I must learn if Ma- 
dame’s innuendoes point to any thing, or 
are entirely superfluous, and leave me free 
to push my suit.” 
ith these words our hero, with the 
elasticity of a happy temperament, dismiss- 
ed the cloud from his brow and heart; 
but another reason may be assigned for 
the brightening of his countenance, name- 
ly, that a certain piquant little figure was 
just then chassezing before him, and look- 
ed at him—a brief instant, no more—with 
the same pathos in the eyes he had no- 
ticed the day preceding. “She is observing 
me, at least,” was his construction; “it was 
no accidental glance. Perhaps she did not 
think to encounter mine so abruptly, but 
there was surely meaning of some kind in 
the look, independent of that. I wish I 
could read her mind,” he thought, follow- 
ing the receding ea ae wistful eyes ; 
and blushed from pleasure noticing only 
his flower in her hand—she was smiling 
at the moment, and Joynes seemed mak- 
ing some remark. First, Mademoiselle 
laughed, and Jooked about apparently for 
its mate—then shook her hel ead pulled 
out a petal—it was like pulling at his 
heart-strings! Then she assented to 
something, and gave the unlucky flower 
to Joynes—yes, absolutely presented it 
with a little courtesy to that confounded 
coxcomb, Joynes, and poor Edward groan- 
ed in heart; but presently Joynes re- 
turned it, and she secured the treasure 
under her brooch, and our hero could have 
shaken hands with her partner, who was 
a deucedly gentlemanly fellow there- 
upon; moreover, he felt incl to laugh 
at himself for being so moved by a trifling 
circumstance the moment before, and was 
in high spirits altogether. And then the 
fiddler in chief gave a final scrape of his 
bow and the quadrille sets dissolved, and 
a voice at Rosette’s elbow murmured, 
“ Would Mademoiselle like to look through 
the rest of the portfolio?” and that gen- 
tlemanly fellow Joynes surrendered his 
charge accordingly. 
But whatever inclination Mademoiselle 
may have had to return to the drawings 
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and interrupted topic, the Fates opposed 
im the person of the lord of the Manor who 
at this juncture made an agreeable pro- 
posal to the cman there assembled— 
namely, that they should carry out the 
original plan of the féte champétre by 
supping in the open air. The sun shone 
long enough to make the gravel in the 
shrubbery as dry as the carpet, under the 
trees. “ By George! he liked a frolic him- 
self sometimes, and he was for having the 
maroon tables his carpenters had pre- 
pared for the Oaks, set out of doors, and 
every one lending a hand in the decora- 
tion of the board, as if it had been a féte 
champétre from the beginning ”—the fine 
old gentleman said, and every body was 
of course delighted. 

“Td like to take command of the re- 
cruits myself,” their host answered a sug- 
gestion to that effect, “but I’m not act- 
ive enough. There’s Mr. Edward jr., 
though, who knows where every thing’s 
to-be got, and may be made generally 
useful.” So Mr. Edward jr. was soon on 
active duty, and except that he refresh- 
ed his eyes from time to time, while in- 
specting wine, and seeing to the unpack- 
ing of the baskets brought from the Oaks, 
with the sight of Mademoiselle, on her 
knees with other damsels, upon a square 
of carpet spread in a by-path, compos- 
ing wreaths and bouquets from a heap 
of fresh flowers in the midst, he might 
as well have been, as until lately he was, 
divided from his angel by a wall of brick 
and mortar. ; 

Does any one suppose all the wiles 
and manceuvrings of Madame could avail 
in keeping those two young people apart, 
when the arrangements were completed 
and all taking their places at the table? 
Every body knows whom the gods wish 
to destroy they first affect with blind- 
ness; and our friend’s passion had so 
grown and spread abroad in his breast 
by this time, that the shadow of it in 
some measure darkened his discretion, and 
gave occasion to Rosette’s mamma, more 
than once, to feel scandalized by his devo- 
tion. His senior also commented after 
this manner: “TI hope that boy of mine 
won’t his flirtation too far with the 
little acts, or whatever she is. By 
George ! I must warn the fellow after sup- 
per to take care or she’ll be in love with 
him, and then there’s only one course 
open to a gentleman—if he’s a duke he 
must marry her, or forfeit his self-es- 
teem.” 

And Miss Hetty, whose position at ta- 
ble enabled her to observe what 
which Miss Harriet’s, luckily, did not, 
entertained a like opinion, and took occa- 
sion to offer a little kindly advice to her 
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* Would I?” Mr. 
with a short who 
tered and vexed by the 3 “ye 
should know better than to ones me 
such a@ flirt as all that, Hetty. I thought 
you were pleased with Mademoiselle ? ” 

“So I am—I think her a very amiable, 
well-behaved, little French girl.” 

“Hem!” uttered our lover, “ I’d like to 
know why.” But Hetty cut short his 
grumblimg—* Poh, don’t ask stupid ques- 
tions, now,” she said, smiling, “wait till 
these people go. Do go, now, and offer 
your arm to that disconsolate Miss Peck 
standing alone there.” 

“Why, I’ve talked with her two mor- 
tal hours, already !” poor Rutridge cried. 
But he went, nevertheless, and Amelia’s 
face was all blushes and smiles as they 
turned down one of the lanes between 
walls of trimly cut olives. But alas for 
the woe-begone countenance which emerg- 
ed from the same green archway, some 
fifteen or twenty minutes later! it was 
not a triumphal arch she under 
now, but sub hastas: and Twitty’s arm 
it was she leaned on, although Mr. Ed- 
ward walked at her side. 

What had occurred meantime? Had 
her gay Lothario spoken with pointed- 
ness and tact to convince her of 
the folly of relying on his affection, and 
yet leave no opening for recrimination 
or blame to any soul but herself? 
Had her life’s young dream been dissi 
like a whiff of morning mist? 
can tell: the hedge bordering the walk 
was dense enough to retain a whisper, 
and the major part of the guests were 
rambling elsewhere through the extensive 
grounds. Moreover, if the above be the 
true explanation, shame alone would ev- 
er after restrain any inclination to divulge 
it, on the part of Miss P.; and Rutridge 
seldom talked of his experiences with the 
sex. 

Twitty knew most about this presumed 
episode, or improvised tragic scene in the 
drama of' life; if he had not been be- 
hind the scenes, he had lifted one corner 
of the drop-curtain, which refuses to rise 
on the rest of our dicot, aiend ip 
ridge, at his sister’s dictati i 

arm and society, Twitty had gone in search 
of Amelia’s scarf, made his appear- 
ance after a protracted search for the own- 











sense of a off “T wouldnt 
ge through such again for all 
ot eer wath. It was adeuced 


delicate piece ed one , and I think, 
on the whole, got through with credit. 
I feel equal to inditing a protocol, or out- 
manoeuvring Madame herself.” 

Madame, meantime, having taken due 
note of Mr. Edward’s exodus with Ame- 
lia, and having seen her Rosette in com- 

pany of other bode young ladies, saun- 
tering through the greenhouse, had dis- 

given herself up to 
acquaintance and pat- 


moiselle was one, 
ted ; one or two ‘rambled away in linked 
sweetness, talking secrets, of course ; one 
or two botanized or climbed among the 
exotics ; and Mademoiselle stole out alone, 
attracted by the prettiness of a little lake 
or pond near by, and skirting it, in time 
came to a rustic arbor, very secluded, very 


cool, and very like description given 
of it by our hero. 
pe... enamored young gentleman him- 


yt nme peared almost immediately, to con- 
firm her conjecture ; he had caught sight 
of the white muslin skirt, and recognized 
the pata? Mary dl little figure, at I know not what 
“Isn't it a pretty 
place ?” omy said, “and are not these 
roses and honeysuckles delightful, Made- 
moiselle ? ” 
They certainly were, to one of the occu- 
Larve of the summer-house, sweeter, it 
= be, than he had ever known roses 
3; as mus as he had always 
fancied them the walks in Ma- 
dame’s grounds frequented by his Rosette. 
Love is such a magician ! Which of us has 
quite forgotten the days when we went 
By Psying ng, and who our Rosette was, and 
looked i in that cottage bonnet and 
oe dress, emulating her blushes. Per- 
ps, as we glance back, we even marvel 
how such rare devotion came to be in- 
spired by the insipid and now, alas! pas- 
sée wearer of the pink dress of former 
days, still roe en the pew under the 
we repaired with such 
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Christian regularity on Sundays. Or we 
have our helpmate, who writes up our ac- 
counts, or copies our MSS., or sympathi- 
zes in our troubles, or in any or all 
ways, performs the part of an exemplary 
wife, and is loved as she deserves to be— 
better and more faithfully, perhaps, than 
our boyish sweetheart ; but it may chance 
in pleasant spring weather that the heart 
travels back a way, and we recall 
the charm of that extravagant first love, 
and smell the very fragrance of the wild 
flowers—it seemed to be evolved from 
her pink agg be well remember !—as we 
used to do. ppy he, who has need re- 
member no further than the companion 
watching his countenance with fond eyes, 
and smilingly conscious if he muse of a 
pink dress evolving sweets, it must of ne- 
cessity be hers ; from whom there is no- 
thing to hide—not even the canonized 
sweethearts he loved, three at a time, in 
schooldays, for she knows a month was 
an age for constancy with him then, and 
he has been constant to her—she has to 
count on her fingers how many years! 

Mademoiselle thought they were de- 
lightful too, or said as much. This was 
no very long step towards solving the 
2 each wished to propose, but Mr 

ard passed the Rubicon at the next 
ering “Let me make you a bouquet— 
all these flowers for one in exchange—the 
one under your brooch, Mademoiselle. 
You will throw it away soon, I dare say 
won’t you give it to me ?” he said. 

“ Why, Monsieur presented it himself, — 
it was never worn by M’lle Amy,” the 
brunette cried with a little laugh, deter- 
mined to ignore every thing. 

“Do you think I care for: Miss Peck ?— 
do you really believe it?” our friend said 
almost reproachfully ; moreover, he said it 
in a tone which must have carried more 
meaning than the wo for a red spot 
showed in Rosette’s cheek. 

“T thought it not unlikely”— she be- 


ar But you doubted it sometimes—I am 
almost sure you do now altogether.” 

“You must not talk so—indeed you 
mustn’t,” Rosette said with sudden loss 
of color. 

“ Don’t bid me remain silent,@my heart 
will be unable to sustain the weight,” 
Rutridge cried eagerly, and with growing 
earnestness; “hear me out, and forget 
this unseasonable time and place. I might 
have waited, and hoped every thing, but I 
can no longer endure the misgivings Ma- 
dame’s allusions cause. Do you know what 
I mean?—does Madame jest at my ex- 

nse 7” 

“ Madame would not do so; oh receive 
her warning in time ! ” she exclaimed hur- 
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riedly, looking at Rutridge with a beseech- 


ing face. 

“Warning!” poor Rutridge uttered in 
dismay, and his lips qui in token of 
the le within. 

“Do you not love Amelia? Try to do 
so, at least: she will not be hard to win,” 
Amelia’s friend faltered. 

“Oh Mademoiselle, you cannot convince 
me by such counsel you are blind to my 

ion. Only once in a lifetime can one 
ove as I do—and with my whole soul I 
love only you. For two long years I 
have done so without your knowledge, 
without even the sanction of your ac- 
quaintance, and I don’t ask now to be told 
ou love me, but only to be given hope— 
co without which life itself will be in- 
tolerable! I will do any thing, be any 
thing, go any where you wish; say you 
may love me, and may be mine at some 
day, and all the world cannot keep us 
apart,” our hero cried, and in the fervor 
of this avowal, having taken both unre- 
sisting hands in his, Rosette without a 
syllable drew them from his grasp now, 
and hiding her face between the little white 
paims, sobbed aloud. 

All men better than savages are moved 
by a woman’s tears—how much more a 
lover. “TI have pained you by my vehe- 


mence—heaven knows how undesigned- 
ly,” he exclaimed in a voice of anguish. 


But Rosette raised her face at the words, 
that pretty face still wet with tears, and 
murmured : 

“ Don’t say so—don’t think so! Ihave 
pained you deeply, and it is for me to be 
wretched. My heart aches to think I 
have ever unconsciously encou your 
affection—such affection, too! I under- 
stand, I feel how great itis. Oh that you 
had never loved me—never seen me whom 
you must see no more.” 

“Then the worst I have imagined is 
true,” our unhappy friend groaned out ; 
“oh leave nothing to doubt; remember 
all I have at stake, and tell me plainly 
what wall divides us. Can [ not surmount 
it ?—will time accomplish nothing ?7—can 
I not overthrow it entirely ?” 

“Hush! I will tell you all—it is not 
much,” Mademoiselle made answer. Three 
years ago I was a child without protec- 
tion, without money or friends, flying from 
my native land; my last relative, a child 
still younger, died in my arms from a 
gunshot wound a little before, and my 
own life was threatened, or I thought it 
was. One day on my dreary journey to 
the coast, I encountered a fugitive also, 
who recognized me by my likeness to 
my mother, whom he had known. He 
took the tenderest care of me: he knew 
where Madame Mére lived, and brought 
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“You promised, but do 
You have not said you ioe him,” Rut- 
ridge pleaded, catching at any thing li 
pe. 


to each other than now—never, ne 

She spoke the last words slowly and 
almost inaudibly: to Rutridge they were 
like the tolling of a funeral bell, and 
smote separately on his heart. “Does she 
love me and hide it from herself?” he 
thought hurriedly one moment, watching 
the tears trickle between the fingers cl. 
ed tightly over her eyes; but the thought 
died away in the reverberation of the last 
solemn “never.” All was buried; there 
was a fresh grave—the first one—where 
we all have occasion to make many before 
being carried out ourselves to be sepul- 
chred. 

And this was the reward of our hero’s 
constancy for two whole years! How Het- 
ty would have laughed, and Hatty drawn 
up her head superbly, and his hot-headed 
sire stormed, to learn that an alliance 
with a Rutridge had been declined by a 
little French brunette! But the brunette 
boasted to nobody of her triumph, and 
Mr. Edward kept his own counse 


CHAPTER IX. 

IN WHICH THE AUDIENCE ARE DIVIDED BETWEEN 
TEARS AND LAUGHTER. 

Rutrivce, poor fellow, walked forth 
from the unlucky summer-house with a 
sense of utter misery, that communicated 
a dismal hue to every thing around. It 
was nothing to him that the moon already 
in the heavens gave promise of a light 
more suitable to lovers than the artificial 
glare of the lamps ; that the lately eulogiz- 
ed roses and honeysuckles were as fra- 
grant as ever: it is questionable whether 
he even smelled them at all. 

“Let us part here—two such pale faces 
had better not be seen together,”—Made- 
moiselle said, with a faint smile, a 
few paces from the ‘aan and their 
adieux were made on the spot, if with 
some constraint, at least with as much 
emotion as ever true lovers should. 

It might have been five minutes, or less, 
after their choice of different paths, that 
our hero came unexpectedly upon Ma- 
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dame, also alone, and looking about her 
with the serenity of amind at ease. Per- 
haps it was this contrast of calmness, or 
consciousness of his own unnerved con- 
dition, or the remembrance of Madame’s 
interference, that caused him to turn off 
at right angles into a bed of tulips, rather 
than encounter the ironical speeches of 
the old Frenchwoman; but whichever of 
these was the motive, when the next alley 
was attained, he had c his purpose 
and presented himself the imper- 
— Prioress, at its juncture with the 
t. ‘ 

* Me voici !” cried Madame. counter- 
feiting great dignity. “So it was Mon- 
sieur who disa just now by the 
lime-tree yonder. May I ask where 
Mademoiselle Bonair is, since Monsieur 
has from Mademoiselle Peck ? ” 

“ You are right, Madame,” our unhappy 
friend replied, speaking perforce in short 
sentences, “I was with Mademoiselle a 
moment ago near the pond.” “Hem! in 
the summer-house?” Rosette’s mamma 
said, raising her eyebrows in token of dis- 


approval, and Rutridge inclined his head, © 
paused, 


and then said with tolerable 

“T may never find the oppor- 

tunity again of telling you that I am sen- 
sible now of your kindness, Madame; I 
thought it moroseness an hour ago. 
Thank you for attempting to save me the 
pang I cee since suffered.” With which 
hurried words and a choking sensation in 
his throat, the speaker bowed and strode 


away. 

“Ma foi ! he has made Rosette tell him 
then. A well-spoken, well-meaning youn 
man—and would not have made a bad 
husband ; it makes me feel for him like 
an old fool as I am,” Madame solilo- 
quized, and applied the corner of her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and shook her pen- 
sionnaire’s cap dolorously as she pursued 
her ramble. 

Now, as on the boards, farce follows 
close upon tfagedy, and the griefs of Ham- 
let are put out of mind by the mimicry 
of Yankee Hill ; so in real life does it now 
and then fall out that a sober thinker like 
Madame Mére is confronted by an appa- 
rition such as our literary friend Twitty 
aa on this especial occasion. 

‘jator’s uncovered hair, generally well 
brushed and smooth enough, was much 
disordered, and twisted in two places, as 
from a half-matured purpose of tearing it 
out by the roots; his stock also (he al- 
ways wore a stock) was awry, and his 
eyes frenzied; he was quite a savage ob- 
ject—and so Madame exclaimed in French, 
and desired to know what he meant by 
gasping in that way at a lady. 

Twit, however, had words for nobody ; 
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he had evidently encountered his ancient 
enemy without purpose or wish, and rid 
himself of her company so expeditiously 
that the question was lost upon him. 
“ That young man has stolen something ; 
spoons from the tables—pas a pas on va 
bien loin ;” Madame muttered with great 
gravity, and having watched the culprit 
out of sight, directed her observation to 
the alley from which he had emerged in 
such dreadful haste. No less a person 
than Miss Amelia Peck it was that ap- 
peared slowly advancing, her former dis- 
consolate looks greatly enhanced by a pair 
of rather red eyes. 

“ Parole @honneur !” cried Madame. 
with the freedom of a late mistress, “has 
that béte been offering himself to you, 
child ?” 

“T’d like to see him try!” Miss Amelia 
uttered vengefully, and immediately re- 
lapsed into tears. ; 

“Pooh pooh ! don’t spoil your complex- 
ion in that way,” Madame returned, im- 
patiently. “If he said nothing, he’s wiser 
than I gave him credit for!” 

“He insulted me,” Amy said between 
sobs; she sobbed and spoke by the way 
in an undertone to avoid eavesdroppers. 
“ He—he—told me I was—in love with 
somebody—and that he would not rest till 
he had found out who it was. What hesaid 
was all false ; and he’s no gentleman! ” 

“Um!” was Madame’s brief comment. 
“Dry your eyes, Amelia, my dear—and 
don’t have people making remarks when 
we enter the house. It’s time to call 
round the carriage, if I can manage to 
find where the Major has gone to take his 


na 7 

Puhigs Miss Amelia, in the excitement 
of her feelings, had made out a rather 
stronger case than strict adherence to 
truth required. Mr. Augustus Twitty 
was so far from insulting or intending to 
insult her, that he paid, in his estimation, 
the highest compliment it was in the pow- 
er of man—how much more of a poet !— 
to pay a lady, in the offer of his name 
and prospects; and about the time our 
proper hero was urging his suit in the 
arbor by the fish-pond, Viator was on his 
knee upon the flinty gravel, assailing the 
heart of Miss Peck, with the eloquence of 
one skilled in the use of the English 
tongue, and not unacquainted with French. 
But as if thé misguided and infatuated 
Augustus were urged on by his evil 
genius, of all hours and days in the year 
he could have chosen for his purpose, the 
worst was certainly that in which Miss 
Amelia’s affections had been cruell 
trampled upon ; and that young lady, wit 
the instinct of a feeble nature, had accord- 
ingly turned upon Twitty, in place of her- 
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self, as the likely cause of all. She was 
sure he had wheedled Rutridge into ad- 
vancing his interests at the cost of his 
own ; perhaps, she thought it more than 
likely he had appealed to his friend’s 
honor in his behalf. How she did despise 
him she wished she had never taken his 
arm ! 

When therefore Augustus, introducin 
the subject of his passion in a sequestered 
spot, fell upon his knees, unhappy Miss 
Peck was at once confirmed in her sus- 
picions. “If you don’t get up, sir, I'll call 
out for Major Peck!” she exclaimed at 
each break in his serpent speech, and 
turning very red in the face and neck, 
finally burst into tears. 

“Oh, you — you— !” she cried, losing 
momentary control over her indignation, 
and removing her handkerchief to dart a 
glance at poor Twitty, who remained 
kneeling, but looking aghast and dismay- 
ed, “I—I hate you. I can’t abide the 
sight of you. I’d rather marry a—a—any 
body else!” and turning her back on 
him, went away drying her eyes. On 
which occasion it was that poor Twit, 
awakening from a long cherished dream, 
essayed to pluck out his hair by hand- 
fuls; after which demonstration, he 
rushed madly to the stables, ordered his 
horse saddled, with what words he could 
command, and galloped over to Ponpon, 
where his friend on his return found him 
shut up in his chamber. Mr. Edward, 
however, was sufficiently occupied with 
his own griefs, to bestow little thought or 
language on his guest, beyond an inquiry 
where he was, and if he wished any thing 
before going to bed; but he read, next 
morning, a note left on the hall table, with 
no little wonder, and—even in his then 
bitter mood—with something of the sym- 
pathy of fellowship. 

Twit said his prospects for life were 
blighted; fame would now be worthless 
to him; little had he foreseen the preci- 
pice yawning, and so forth; that he would 
probably sink into an early tomb and be 
forgotten; and finally asked forgiveness 
for his unceremonious departure ; “ for he 
felt he would be unable to converse calmly 
with one who had so lately parted from 
Her, and who, he had reason to fear, had 
(undesignedly) stood between him and 
happiness.” A week after the above, the 
literary columns of the Transcript were 
headed with a poem entitled, “The Early 
Doomed;” and within a fortnight fol- 
lowed those touching stanzas copied (by 
request) into the sera Bo ey “Toa 
False One.” Rutridge both produc- 
tions, and laughed somewhat scornfully. 
“Poor Twitty,” he said, “he won’t be in- 
urned quite as soon as his note foreboded.” 
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Indeed tis pick of the Tikal had 
given over his purpose of exchanging his 
sprig of laurel for funereal cypress; he 
wrote vue and published them (gratu- 
itously) in various pai and magazines, 
and in time printed a volume of choice 
sears from which he still entertains 
pes of lasting fame. 


CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH OUR HERO SHOWS HIMSELF A MAN, AND THE 
8AD END OF MISS PEOK’S FRIEND 18 RECORDED, 
Timr, the great consoler, poured wine 
and oil into the wounds of others also, of 
the personages of this history, who fell 
by the way. Miss Amelia Peck quar- 
yrs ba night of the féte, with her friend 
and chum—by which is meant, talked at 
her, for poor Rosette was too sad to 
be roused into retorting—in a way that, 
coming to Madame’s ears, next morning, 
caused her to cut short the visit on the plea 
of business requiring their presence in the 
city. Amelia had little appetite, and 
looked very pale and languid for a month 
or six weeks; and the Major, with his 
usual want of tact, joked her about it, 
ascribing her low spirits solely to 
tion from Ma’mselle Tlosey-—-aith wine 
it may be here mentioned, a reconciliation 
had been effected, Miss Peck having writ- 
ten a deeply penitent and inconsolable let- 
ter, to which an answer came by return 
of mail, kindly and affectionately worded, 
but declining a beseeching invitation to 
revisit Cornhill before summer. Nothing 
short of life and death would have tempt- 

ed the French girl into a second journe 

to St. Jude’s; she spoke of her brief visit 
there to no one, and mused over the great 
events of the féte-day with a consciousness 
of duty performed, but who can say with 
what other mingled emotions. She had 
her griefs and crosses, as we all have, but 
she could not unburden her soul of them, 
as Twitty did, to the subscribers of the 


script. 

And what of the unlucky hero of this 
story? While sentimental Miss Peck 
was fancying herself in a decline; while 
Miss Peck’s friend sat moping behind the 
walls of the priory, Goslington, with only 
Madame and Bijou for companions of the 
holydays; and the gifted Twitty breathed 
out his despair in Is spondees 
for the daily press; his unhappy friend 
constrained himself to endure in solitude 
the consequences of his ill-advised step, 
and galloped no more, with or without 
hounds, along the road skirting Cornhill : 
he would have ridden leagues out of his 
way to avoid a sight of the cypress 
(fanereal cypress to him !) and stretch of 
venerable avenue, suggestive of what might 
have been pleasant memories, but were 
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now only bitter ones. He kept himself 
much i walked his hall with his 
hands in his ag and nl ceiek oad 
jectedly on his breas i 
paseo | i . Hisseat at the club, 
too, remained vacant ; and when some of 
the hunting members of that amicable as- 
sociation, halted at his door on their re- 
turn from a splendid day’s sport, they 
found him poor company, and made a re- 
port accordingly at the subsequent dinner. 
Mr. Edward’s reflections ran in this 
wise: He had not been befooled; it was 
no stale coquetry of which he had been 
the victim; no, at his own door alone 
could lie any charge of folly. Yet one 
thing disturbed him, by the reiterance of 
the conjecture, if nothing else; had she— 
did she love him? To what other cause 
could he attribute the agitation and tears 
of the parting interview? She did not 
say that she loved, but only that she was 
qngaged. Might not the result have been 
i t if he had pleaded more earnestly 
and at greater length? By heavens! 
when he leoked back to that scene in the 
summer-house, it to him as brief 


? 
and chilly (compared with what he might 
have uttered) as the transit of a train 
a great tunnel; what was cis- 
alpine had become, on a sudden, trans- 
alpine, and the mountains towered be- 


tween, he scarce could relate how. But 
such doubts as these, of what might have 
been, were usually combated by the sad 
little face that rose up at the thought; 
that sad face so eloquent of a struggle 
with duty—anguish, perhaps—and plead- 
ing for everlasting silence and separation. 
It was so hopeless a case—so desperately 
hopeless—was it not the part of the sound- 
est sense and philosophy (which are one) 
to wean his mind of the pang, if not of 
the tenderness ; that he could never lose; 
to the latest day of his life he must carry 
the memory of one woman, and of her 
only, green in his heart. So our hero be- 
gan meditating how the first result could 
best be attained, and, while doing so, 
sighed less (if he smoked more—but a 
cigar is a great help, assuredly, to medita- 
tion) and walked less with his chin upon 
his breast. 

The change in Rutridge was noticed in 
due time, and commented on at Cypress 
Hall. “What the deuce ails Ned?” his 
father said one day at table. “He used 
to be here twice a week to dinner, and I 
believe it’s ten days since the fellow has 
put his foot in the house.” 

“He came here this morning, and I 
thought he looked far from well, but he 
would not admit it,’ Hetty replied. “He 
only looks blasé,” Harriet said, with a 
laugh. “If his fit of blues continues 
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much longer, I shouldn’t wonder to hear 
of his preaching somewhere ; he’s as sol- 
emn as a now, and didn’t even 
laugh at the number of flounces on my 
new dress from town, as I expected he 
would; and, what is more, he wears crape 
on his hat, and would not tell us who he 
is mourning for.” 

“ Why, none of us have died lately— 
have we ?” the head of the family asked, 
somewhat frightened, and rode over that 
very afternoon to learn all about it. 

“ Why, Ned, you’re looking like a ghost, 
sir!” the senior cried, eyeing him. “ Hetty 
said as much, and Hatty thought you 
were turning parson because you did not 
notice her new gown. And what the 
deuce is the reason, sir, of your never giv- 
ing us the honor of your company at din- 
ner, nowadays ?—and which one of us are 
you in weeds for, eh?” With a look at 
the hat—“ Who’s dead, Ned? ” 

“No one is dead, sir. I—it’s a whim 
of mine which I would rather keep to 
myself for the present,” his son return- 
ed, turning very red in the face and look- 
ing extremely woe-begone. “ And as for 
dining at Cypress Hall, sir; when I am 
cheerful enough to make nobody uncom- 
fortable, I will take my usual seat.” 

“Poh! poh! one doesn’t.lose his cheer- 
fulness, like a fox’s tail, without something 
to show for it. I know your secret, sir! 
(at which words our hero gave a percep- 
tible start.) Pooh! Ned, I’ve thought it 
over, and I don’t see why you should be 
worried about that popinjay Gossimer. 
I don’t believe he will get two dozen votes.” 
Upon which Mr. Edward broke into a con- 
temptuous laugh. “ J care for Gossimer’s 
canvassing, sir!” he said. “And if his 

s were likely to win over the parish, 
do not think the loss of my seat would 
concern me so much as all that.” 

“You don’t care whether you are re- 
turned to the legislature or not—what the 
deuce ails the boy!” the old gentleman 
ejaculated, elevating his bushy eyebrows. 

“Tt is a good enough stepping-stone,” 
was the rather moody answer; “but I 
do not believe much of a name is to be 
made by merely speechifying in the State 
Capitol, sir, and one cannot be earned any 
where with small effort.” 

“ Name, sir—by George!” the repre- 
sentative of a Great family ejaculated 
breathlessly.” “The first. name in the 
country not good enough for you! Why 
what the D—— does the boy mean!” 

And our hero, who had found out the 
ineffici of a { name in winning a 
little French brunette, to say nothing of 
the consent of Madame (though in all this 
he may have argued erroneously), now 
gave words to convictions long held, which 
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late events had only served to stre: 

“The best name in the world could not 
remain fresh for ever, and the farther one 
receded from one’s illustrious ancestors, 
the weaker must become one’s influence 
by association with greatness on the pub- 
lic mind, unless something were done from 
time to time to revive the flagging atten- 
tion of posterity ; it would be a wonder, 
before long, if they even recollected when 
the Governor lived, or whether their name 
had been written among the signers of 
the Declaration. And I cannot think, 
sir,” he ventured to add, getting on a for- 
bidden subject, “ our uncle John is likely 
to advance, or even keep stationary, the 
honor of which we are justly proud. Why, 
neither Hetty nor Hatty will soon forget 
the mortification of being claimed by him 
in public at—at a gate in the city. And, 
I beg pardon, sir, but the life you have led, 
and which you now recommend to me, if 
highly respectable and fully capable of 
maintaining dignity in one’s parish, you 
will admit is not at all calculated to kee 
the memory of our original services alive.” 

“T believe you are right,” the senior re- 
sponded with a great sigh, and fell into a 
train of musing on the Needy of human 
greatness, quite unusual with him. His 
seat in the saddle, too, as he rode home- 
ward, was less stately than customary, 
and it was not until near twenty-four 
hours had intervened that he settled into 
the consolatory belief “that it was best 
to take the bull by the horns, by George! 
and Ned was such aclever fellow he might 
live yet to see him governor or am or 
somewhere, and the family name in every 
body’s mouth, as in colonial times.” Soon 
after which, he surprised the sisters at 
supper by an account of his yesterday’s 
discussion, and by prophecies of Mr. Ed- 
ward’s greatness, at which Miss Harriet 
rather sneered. 

“T think it more likely he will lower 
himself by his democratic views,” she said 
superbly. “I don’t understand how our 
family can need exertion to keep it on the 
summit. It is perfectly ridiculous to sup- 
pose a Rutridge ever occupying a second- 
ary position in society,” a sentiment 
oe would have subscribed with entire 

aith. 

Henrietta made little comment; her 
thoughts were hastily connecting events 
which had occurred during‘ the past 
three weeks, and it appeared quite marvel- 
lous she had not i the truth 
before. “ Poor fellow, he has wanted sym- 
pathy sadly, I am sure, and feared to ask 
it”—she reflected many times that night ; 
and when the sun rose next morning, she 
was cantering her pony by a short cut 
across the fields to Ponpon. 
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grie 
t with me, brother ?” 

“What grief?” Edward 
with a miserable attempt, indeed, at 
appearing innocent. 

- F. thor t for a moment = 
were in earnest,” Hetty pursued, gently 
shaking her head, “I would have told 
you I heard she was Now tell 
me what chance you have of winning 
Mademoiselle’s favor—you know I don’t 
ask from curiosity.” 

“None !—and—and you’re a noble girl 
Hetty!” our poor friend answered ; 
bowed his head upon his sister’s shoulder, 
and there, for any thing I know, shed a 
few tears in secret. 

“T will tell you the history of my love 
from first to last, Hetty,” our hero sai 
raising his head after an interval; 
let it be conceded, there is no reason for 
accounting him less a hero in the popular 
sense, for shedding a manly tear or two; 
no one Tee Howard (for le) 
wept in their times, if Caligula and Bar 
danapalus did not. 

The end of that history we all know. 
But that he got the better, in the end, of 
his discomfiture, and so far forgot his pri- 
vate griefs as to give his attention to pub- 
lic affairs and make a some time 
later in the political worl 
read reports of his speeches on the French 
Spoliation Bill, Foreign Interference, and 
other great questions affecting the peace 
and prosperity of the commonwealth, may 
believe. Nay more, if the rt of a 
certain paragraph be recalled, which 
began, On Wednesday last by the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Surplice, Miss Celeste Ea ——— 
but this is going beyond our limits. 

It is a history of Miss Peck’s friend we 
have written, and with the only incident 
of public note in her humble life, must 
end. She, poor thing, never married. 
The events of those few days had opened 
wounds not so easily as Twitty’s. 
The Frenchman—twenty years her senior, 
who resided in Switzerland—never came 
back; he may have died abroad or proved 
inconstant, as other people have: and 
whether Madame was ever after justified 
in her conscience for having stepped in to 
avert an unequal match, is a thing to be 
decided only b i mammas. 
Years after, es iss Henrietta, no 
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longer Miss, but. with a daughter old 
oe to be put to boarding-school, 
called for that purpose in the establish- 
ment under control of the Sisters of 
Mercy, wasn’t it odd that she should stare 


as she did in the meek, pale face of the 
sister who attended her summons in the 


[July 


convent parlor, and end by kissing it very 
kindly. 

And oh, what a red little face that was, 
on the instant, under the hood which 
should have been a sign of the world 
forgotten! 





A FEW DAYS IN VIENNA. 


T= day was just breaking, as a man in 
a military frock, unlocked the doors of 
> car, - asked for our tickets to 
jenna. Rubbing my eyes, and putting 
my head out of the window, I saw a glo- 
rious spire rising out of a wilderness of 
houses and trees. 

That,” said an English gentleman who 

gat beside me, “is the city of Vienna.” 
“ And the glorious spire, which has just 


t the sun while all the rest lies in 
pe llr A 
“Is the tower of St. Stephen’s, the 


noblest cathredal, in my estimation, in all 


Europe.” 

We were all ing to admire it, 
when the train shot into the station-house, 
shutting off the view. 


“Do you think,” inquired the same 
gentleman, “that they will allow you to 
remain in the capital ?” 

“Why not?” I responded with some 
su 

They are just now rather shy of Eng- 
lish and Americans,—of the first because 
of the drubbing old Haynau got in the 
Brewery, and of the second, since the 

ificent reception they gave Kossuth.” 

But what have we to do with either ?” 

“Nothing ! but let me tell youa 
short story. A few weeks since two youn 
men from Boston, arrived in the city, an 
applied at the police for the customary 
Py re yarns or permit of residence, 

ich was refused, and they were told to 

uit within twenty-four hours. ‘Why?’ 

asked somewhat indignantly, when 

the official replied, ‘That is our business.’ 
In vain they expostulated, assuring the 
worthy dignitaries that they were simple 
travellers, knowing nothing of politics at 
home or abroad, and caring less about 
and proffering the amplest references 

to friends to whom they had brought 
letters. All the satisfaction they could 
get was an order to go, which they did, on 
to Venice, where I met them and heard 
théir complaint. They seemed perfectly 
confounded by so singular a proceeding, 
and vented their spite on European despo- 
tisms generally in no measured terms. 
Now, what do you suppose was the reason 


why they were singled out for this mark 
of imperial disfavor ?” 

“T cannot for the world conceive,” said I. 

“Why, their name was Perkins, and 
the stupid agents of the police, fancying 
that they might be connected in some wa 
with the Perkins of Barclay & Perkins’s 
brewery, where the woman-whipper was 
taken by the beard, took this sublime 
revenge!” 

I shouted with laughter until the neat 
and comfortable fiacre into which we had 
flung ourselves was stopped at the ram- 
parts of the city. What does this mean? 
exclaimed my old comrade Bison, who 
seemed to be just awakening—when a 
gray, sleepy, dirty, tobacco-reeking old 
militaire poked his nose in at the window, 
and grunted something in German about 

ports and We alighted and 
entered a small house at the side of a 
gate that looked like a toll-house, where 
another antiquated soldier or escaped con- 
vict was coolly unstrapping our trunks. 
Haben sie etwas estbares,—any thing to 
eat ? he asked, ‘No!’ said Bison, when the 
thing was interpreted,—“ wish I had!” 
Any cigars? No again! Any letters? 
No, once more we replied. 

4 What is this, then?” he muttered, 
having turned the last shirt out of a port- 
manteau, and finding a small note at the 
bottom. “Nothing but a letter of credit 
on Mudie & Co. of Venice, which we 
had no occasion to use.” 

“How!” said the old mouser; “that 
must be seen to,” turning the paper over 
a dozen times, peering into it, smelling it, 
trying to read it, and finally carrying it 
into an inner room, where he kept it ten 
minutes. 

Then another fellow came out, and 
asked us, where we were from, where we 
were going, what the letter,zmeant, whom it 
was written to, why it had not been 
used in Venice, and if not used, why it 
had not been dest and about a dozen 
other equally pertinent questions. We 
replied as patiently as we could, and then 
both of them retired for consultation once 
more into the inner room. After another 
ten minutes a third of their number came 
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forth, asked us the same questions, look- 
ing very dubious all the while, and examin- 
ing each word of the suspected document 
as if it was going to reveal some tremen- 
dous mystery. 

Finally he retired, and after detaining 
us some minutes more, returned with the 
poor harmless letter sealed with the double 
eagle of Austria, and a charge of 19 kreut- 
zers. “What thed—l!” I shouted, forced 
into a tempo profanity; “nineteen 
kreutzers for sealing a bit of waste paper, 
which you are welcome to ?” 

“Ah, but now,” one of the fuglemen 
calmly remarked, “you can carry it any 
where, without her trouble!” “But 
we do not want it,” said I, though we 
found it useless to talk, and so carried off 
the double-headed eagle as our first Aus- 
trian trophy. Our rts were kept 
to be delivered at the central police office, 
when the time should come for us to 
depart. 

We drove into the city, then 
through what appeared to be an immense 
circular park, then under a huge wall or 
bastion, and then into the city again, 
alighting at last at the Stadt London, a 
not over comfortable hotel, as we after- 
wards found. 

What we had taken for a park as we 
entered, was the public ground which 
surrounds the inner or old city, and is 
called the Glacis. Vienna, you know, is 
constructed like a spider’s web, with the 
streets radiating outward from a com- 
mon centre. The original walls have 
been turned into a broad promenade, be- 
yond which is a still broader open space, 
planted with trees; then the Forstadt or 
suburbs, much the most populous region ; 
finally the outer rampart, and then the 
open country. It forms thus two alter- 
nate layers, or circles of town and field, 
and seen from above would probably re- 
semble one of those round targets at 
which the New-York militia shoot on their 
holiday excursions. The inner city is the 
most fashionable, but the outer the new- 
est and handsomest, and far the most de- 
sirable residence for those who would live 
cheaply. But there isno part of either 
division which does not appear tidy and 
comfortable. 

While Bison was ordering the break- 
fast, I took a stroll up one of the princi- 
pal thoroughf There were no foot- 
paths, and each house hada picture of 
the business carried on within it, instead 
of a sign, while the streets were narrow 
and the buildings tall. All at once I 
emerged upon a small square, in which 
stood one of the grandest objects that I 
ever saw. It was the old cathedral of St. 

Stephen’s, black with the time-stains of 
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seven hundrea years, yet in sym- 
want akieln ae 
ty. Its lofty tower, rising some five 
hundred feet from the — and 

pin- 


‘ wrought into endless turrets 


nacles, has been well compared to a 
stately giant, hung with an army of fai- 
ries. As my eye wandered from point to 
point, amid an opulent variety of ever 
graceful forms, and then rose gradually, 
from point to point again, to the lofty 
spire, tipped with the silver light of the 
morning, this work seemed the embodi- 
ment of the purest aspiration that the 
human soul had ever sent up to God. It 
was an eternal prayer, and my spirit 
mounted with it into the skies. Nor was 
the profound religious feeling 
when I entered the interior, and fo’ 
hundreds of working-men and w 
with their implements about them, kneel- 
ing in adoration before the shrines, The 
early twilight; the deep shadows of a 
thousand projecting beams; the innu- 
merable and saints, 
that in the obscurity appeared like the 
white-robed beings of another sphere ; 
and the profound silence, filled me with 
an unutterable solemnity and awe. Men 
of reason often wonder at the tenacity 
with = ms, Catholic clings * j 
ith, but men of imagination never 

In the vaults under the church, into 
which I accidentally strayed, through a 
long, gloomy poss are the tombs of 
emperors and nobles, and others of less 
note once, but equal now, that have long 
since quitted the pomp of life. It is 
crowded from floor to ceiling with sarco- 
phagi and coffins, some covered with in- 
scriptions, others surmounted by emblems 
of the ancient state of their occupants, 
and many huddled together in apparent 
confusion. But what impressed me more 
than all was an open or glass case, in 
which a leathery corpse, scarcely withered 
in the dry, warm air of ba ge and 
decorated with rings, jewels fil- 
lets of gold, appeared to be grinning a 
ghastly smile at ie sein rey of 
his departed glory. It was a sight too 
revolting to dwell upon, and a burden of 
dark thoughts rolled away, as I came out 
into the garish day. 

Returned to the hotel, I discovered Bi- 
son laboring with a task which had been 
set him by the Police, who left a brief 
printed doeument ef questions for us to 
answer and sign. It may gratify the 
curiosity of the reader, in more than one 
respect, to see how my friend disposed of 
his part of the performance, so I copy the 
paper as near as I can remember: 


What is name? Answer. Elihe 
Question, your 





Where were you born? Ane. Nantucket. 
. Where do you reside? Ane. Communi- 


p,ciest Where were you from lst? Ans. Red 
= Where are you going to? Ans, H—) and 


oat How ae ad igual ,-¥ + ~ 


Guent long do wish to stay in Vienna? 
se il Lean get out ot rept - 

ra ve frien jenna ne, 
‘No ‘mea 
Quest. Ane. The 


yens penora? Ane. Te ees, 
psy SE 
ruffied shirt, and 
+ the Me I, “my dear Bison, these 
answers are S mageetal to the 
on 

- “Not half as impertinent as the ques- 
Gaus they put to me, a perfict stran- 

ger!” 


“They may occasion you trouble.” 

“No they cant, for the Police always 
‘give twenty-four hours to quit, and 
that is just about as long as I want to stay 
under their infernal on 


of the points of most 
interest in the dity, aad how they could 
best be seen. He even offered to accom- 


SS in oo stroll, which we 
were unwilling to put his 
kindness to that stretch. “ Ah, you are 
Englishmen,” he remarked, “and like to 
g° about alone.” 
“No,” we “ Americans.” 
“ Americans! do you know I am de- 
lighted to hear you say that—I have the 
regard for the Americans, those 
noble and republicans! Per- 
haps, then, you have seen Kossuth, who 
has lately figured in country ?” 
“ Seen him,” exclaimed who was 
i his nation so liber- 


aye, and taken the patri 
! He is the noblest creature 
ever made!” “Speak lower,” re- 
sumed the stranger, “for you know that 
walls have ears in Vienna,” and then 
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© Fo days s afterwards, h it to 
when we wen’ 

the Police "afce to get our rts, and 
permit to depart, we saw that identical 
gentleman sitting at a desk in one of the 
inner rooms. “Who is that?” I whis- 

pered to the valet who accompanied us. 
rOh that,” said he, “is one of the officers 
here—” 


“Which means,” interrupted Bison, 
growing red in the face, and with an oath. 
*a—spy 

When we sallied forth the first morning, 
our instructions to the valet de place were 
that he should take us to the most attract- 
ive object in Vienna. Allerdings, shout- 
ed he with true Austrian vivacity, and 
soon pointed toa large oblong stone struc- 
ture wie. a might be a great 
Perel or aps a wing of the 
ian But it was + eter: it 
or a iprenial stable, where some five 
hundred horses are kept for the pleasure 
of the Emperor and their own satisfac- 
tion; and where, besides, the state car- 
riages, all bedizened with gold and crim- 
son, are the awe and admiration of the 
; at te ows The latter interested us little, 
t the horses were among the handsom- 

e ever saw. They 
rer of all 5 ofl cess bea of all nations, ford 
ns, Barbs, Hungarians, French, Eng- 
fish 2 and Mexican, each in a broad clean 
stall by itself, copiously littered with 
straw, and with its name, age, and pedi- 
gree painted ona post at one side. In 
short, a more splendid stud, more ~~ 

fully lodged, fed and provided with 

and oo could not be i The 
stable was large, light, airy, well watered 
and well ventilated, and the arrangements 
in every respect.were such as must have 
given the — satisfaction to the equine 


I said as much Me hig! Faas «tiv 
rfectly agreed with me, ig with un- 
pacar treason, that the horses fared 
much better than many of the people. 
“Which is strange,” interrupted Bison, 
“ seeing that they are all regarded as mere 
animals together! But I suppose the 
quadrupeds have this advantage, that 
while they are quite as useful as the bi- 
peds, they cannot get up a revolution in 
an em 
Vi it is at pa? say@hat the Reo ople 
- i even the poor, are not 
i Olas witedars wt first, as Asef 
e latter in the streets, in ragged, shab- 
by dresses, wher they live; all the houses 
and palace-like ; and it would 
pooh from their external that 
none but rich folks could afford to occupy 
them. But the mystery is explained on 
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entering any of the houses. They are 
built round a court in the Paris fashion, 
and divided into many apartments, so that 
each one is tenanted ted a large number of 
families. Joseph told us of one of these 
houses, which covers several Gomicila of 
ground, contains 200 se; 

and is occupied b ty 5 Re a per- 
sons. In the suburb of Frieden there is 
another composed of 300 te dwel- 
ling places, approached by 31 different 
staircases, and giving shelter to over 2000 
humans. It might be supposed, ially 
in America, where each man has his own 
residence, that such an arrangement was 
rather “crowding the mourners ;” but the 
truth is, that it is cheaper and more com- 

fortable, and quite as private as our own 
more apparently independent method. It 
permits economies in the use of fire, light, 
and kitchen work wholly out of the reach 
of our people. 

After the houses, the imperial jewels 
were the most attractive curiosities in the 
estimation of Joseph, who carried us to 
the chamber where they were deposited. 
He showed us a brilhant collection of 
crowns, sceptres, robes, stones 
and other —among the rest, those 
which were said to have be belonged to Char- 
lemagne, together with a heap of swords, 
gloves, orbs, shoes, &c., that looked very 
much like other old trinkets that one 
sees in abundance all over the continent. 
“But where is the iron-crown of Saint 
Stephen ?” asked I, with the gravest sim- 
plicity ; whereupon Joseph grinned and 
whispered, “0, Kossuth, the rogue, carried 
that to the United States.” en, cross- 
ing himself piously, he continued, “But 
there are things far more precious!” 
He pointed at an old rug, a tooth, a bit 
of wood, some links of ac rain, and a bone, 
which he described as follows: “This is 
a part of the tablecloth used at the Last 
Supper ; that is a tooth of John the Bap- 
tist ; yonder you see a piece of the rm 
Cross; here is the arm-bone of good St. 
Anne; : and the chains are those which held 
Saints Peter, Paul and John!” At every 
word he rolled up his eyesdevoutly, in 
the most affecting manner. A small cru- 
cifix hard by, carved by the erratic oid 
Benvenuto, appeared to me far more sa- 
cred than ‘these relics, for there was a 
touch of the master’s genius in every 
curve. 

The rest’ of” the day we passed amid 
coins, medals, antiquities, gems that be- 
came as tedious as any other wildern 
and we were glad to relieve our minds an 
stomachs by adinner at one of the cafés, 
quite anit in its appointments to any in 
Paris. Indeed, let me observe by the 
way that they are capital feeders in Vien- 
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na, or, as a native said to me shortly af- 
as one of the commen- 

dations he could give to his Sie 
essen sich wohl in Wien, “they eat 
selves well in Vienna.” 

I have said that those Museums were 
a wilderness, and yet, I found on 
home at night, that one of them, 
bras, where the ancient armor is kept, 


upon me. Itis as far 

in London, as the Tower is to the New- 
York Arsenal. Having been collecting 
since the sixteenth century, it is the most 
complete historical 

filling seven } 

arranged and | 

objects of rot 

ropean war 
century to on present 

written in the simple description of hatte 
holds. The windows were draped nel tat- 
tered banners taken in various wars, 

those of the time of the Crusades ; des ; while 
the walls were covered with nee hel- 
mets, sabres and steel suits, 

the armor of Scanderbeg so 

by Clement Moore of New- ork) a a 
tomahawk of Montezuma are conspicuous. 
Tn one of the rooms is an immense 

“in complete steel,” over eight feet high, 
with proportional arms s, whose 
sword is as big as a 

who must have been a terrible 

to encounter in a hand-to-hand fight. 
dreamed all night after seeing his 
strous image, of doing battle with 
dinavian giants, who walloped me 

the head with their and 


the rogue, had 
cap, and snored under it peter wh till 
morning 

* Well.” said I to Bison, on rising from 
bed, the second day of our sojourn, “now 
for the ture-galieries. 

’ galleries?” he muttered, evi- 
dently displeased with the suggestion. 

“Qh! don’t you know? The Ester- 
hazy, the Lichtenstein, the Schdnborn, the 
Limborg, the Harrach, the Imperial, and 
sixty-four others!” 

“Can we see them all in the forenoon?” 
he inquired with anxious simplicity. 

“ Possibly,” I responded,—* but then 
we ought to run through them on the back 
of a locomotive. There is the 
gallery aione, which consists of twenty- 
five different chambers, each filled with 
OO piterea, Lichtenstein contains over 

—that of the Archduke 
Charlee only: only 150,000 engravings.” 
“Enough,” shouted the Exemplary,— 
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pcre ini py oe mr 
taly.. Day after day for six 
Poe ges til I ithe aight of 
to , un i int. 
Before that il hated eight of pnt, Ta 
from a bad one, and now I can’t tell a bad 
one from. good one.” 

mye 0 uint 


ou will certain! 

Bm Pregnant y hy od 
and in the world.” 
“Not at all,” he rejoined, jumping from 
his while he continued ; “to say the 
truth, I have to-day a little adventure 

with a Countess !” 

The reader ought to know that no un- 
married American goes to without 
ing in love with some countess, or be- 
ing in love with 7 one,—which is 
an extraordinary run of luck they seem to 
enjoy. Whether they are travelling in 
Spain, France, Italy, Germany or Russia, 
are sure to have an encounter with 
a countess: Bison was no exception. He 
had met one the evening previous at a box 
wae aan, "yas though oa not 
a of any language but his own, 
Casuasasth Aienenal himself into the 
as of the titled lady, until she had 
consented to an appointment for the next 
afterncon. Some men have such taking 


wa 
et my companion to his after- 
break fast reveries,I repaired to the galleries. 
It is needless to say, that before the day 
was done I was more than half of Bison’s 
opinion. The wilderness of pictures pro- 
duces only confusion and not satisfaction. 
Agee residence in Vienna could scarce- 
ly exhaust the collection of that metropolis. 
et, in the brief day at the Belvidere, it 

bs impossible to escape remarking ‘its 
jar wealth in one line. Its Spanish 

and Italian departments are extensive, but 
with few exceptions (among them aa Ecce 
Homo of Titiau) not rich; but it luxu- 


in black mantles), with all its re- 
horrors, is a work of consummate 


the elect, while there is an exquisite 
implicity, grace and tenderness, in his 
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ec —_ Child. If these are not 
ies tthe dats of the 


D in all the 

rer, 

—like Leonardo, Mithac! Croce I Angelo, Raphest 
&e.,—had something of universal aptitude 
in him, and might have succeeded in sculp- 
ture and architecture, as well as in paint- 
ing. He wrote well, and his engraving 
was almost the best of its day, and quite 
as good as any that has been executed since. 
Certain critics, it is true, reproach him for 
that tendency to the mystical and fantastic 
which appears in many of his works, but 
it was the common tendency of his age, 
an excess of the religious imagination. 
Besides, who can deny the wonderful ex- 
uberance and poetic elevation of his most 
allegorical labors ? In the woodcuts illus- 
trative of the revelations of St. John, for 
instance, how grand is that one where the 
horsemen, with their weapons of death, 
are trampling down the guilty inhabitants 
of the earth—or that other, where the 
four angels of the Euphrates blast the 
high and mighty rulers, over whom rush 
the lion-headed chargers, breathing forth 
fire! Surely there is here more than in- 
genuity. 

There are two paintings in the Belvi- 
dere Palace that strike every body—heads 
of an old man and an old woman, by Den- 
ner—executed with thorough and minute 
accuracy, giving every wrinkle, hair, 
crack of the skin, so that they seem to 
be the actual rough flesh and hide of na- 
ture. But, are they great pictures? <Ac- 
cording to those theorists who define art 
as the imitation of nature, they must be 
—for more faithful imitations could not 
be done in paint; and yet they are only 
curiosities, not great works of art, clearly 
upsetting the imitation theory. A head by 
Titian or Giorgione, not half so “natural,” 
is worth a thousand of them, and will last 
in the admiration of mankind a thousand 
years longer. Denner’s heads are so like 
living heads that at first you suppose they 
are, the deception is so complete; but, as 
soon as you discover that they are a de- 
ception, they are degraded as works of 
art, and you look upon them with con- 
tempt, as you do upon any other lie. Now 
nobody was ever deceived By the genuine 
works of really p as painters ; they were 
not. meant to e, only to represent 
the artist’s conception of truth and beauty, 
and are therefore glorious for ever. 

No! art is not an imitation of nature, 
that is certain. If it were, a wax figure 
would be a better specimen of it than the 
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most precious statue in the Vatican, or 
the rarest marvel of the Tribune at Flo- 
rence. Moreover, I should like to know 
of the partisans of the imitation theory 
what thing in nature yonder old cathedral 
imitates, what the Concerto in C minor, 
by Beethoven, what the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream of Shakspeare, or the 
Faust of Goethe ? 

By the way, there is, in the Belvidere, 
@ good painting from the Faust, by Schndér, 
a modern German artist, depicting that 
profound and awful scene, where the stu- 
dent sits at the table, with his Nostra- 
damus and black-letter diagrams about 
him, and Mephistopheles, the gentleman 
in black, enters to relieve his doubts. 
Faust’s face is pale and wan with thought, 
his fingers are clenched, his eyes wild, the 
lamp is burning low in the socket, sparkles 
of electric light flash towards the infernal 
visitor from the instruments around, while 
his leer is full of malignant triumph. 
The whole subject is capitally treated, 
slightly stiff as the Germans are wont to 
be, but with great depth of feeling, and 
admirable tone. 

One cannot, however, dwell long upon 
pictures in Vienna, it is so attractive out 
of doors. The walks along the bastions 
overlooking the gardens of the nobility, 
the lovely promenades of the Glacis, that 
broad belt of verdure encircling the town, 
the Augarten, where such motley crowds 
of coffee-drinkers and smokers assemble, 
but above all, the noble drives and rambles 
through the Prater, a park of varied wood- 
land, stream, and meadow, several miles 
in extent, are enough to tempt the dead 
out of their coffins in the Capuchin Church, 
into the open air. 

It is in the afternoon that the Prater is 
unsurpassed, even by the Boulevards or 
Champs Elysées of Paris, for then it 
swarms with the citizens, rich and poor ; 
the noble in his carriage, the mechanic 
with his family, all mingling in a delight- 
ful social equality that we look in vain for 
in our democratic society. Different ranks 
are so clearly defined that they are never 
afraid of jostling each other, and you will 
see the Emperor and his Court, in the 
midst of a promiscuous crowd of the com- 
monest working-men. But the Prater 
was not a gay scene when I was there; 
excepting in respect to the variety and 
brilliance of the costumes, the dazzle of 
the equipages, and the lively music of the 
bands. All the world took the air, but 
with a dissatisfied look. I asked Joseph 
the reason of this, and he said, “ The peo- 
ple are angry—since 1848 they do not like 
things—they are sullen, and will not now 
dance and sing.” On further pos ls 


found this to be the case: the people 
VOL. 11.—5 
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that they are oppressed, that they have 
been cheated of their rights, and that they 
cannot in honesty resume their old mer- 
riment. They go. about, therefore, very 
doggedly, and with a low growl. All the 
newspaper reports about the popular en- 
thusiasm with which the “beardless Nero” 
is received, are the merest flummery. An 
ominous, brooding discontent is every 
where, waiting impatiently for the time 
of open rupture. One of the shopmen 
said tome, looking round all the while that 
no one should hear him, “ When we try it 
again, no Kossuth nor any body else will 
be able to stay our hands.” Thus, the 
extreme measures of the reaction have 
stung one of the liveliest, best-natured 
and enduring of all the populations of the 
Continent with a feverish desire of revenge, 
and there is no love any more between the 
governors and the governed. A rigid des- 
potism is all that is possible now for the 
former, a suppressed but burning hatred 
all that is cherished by the latter. God 
shield the innocent when the battl 
rings again! But what of the social life 
of the upper classes? Alas, I can tell you 
nothing ; for who but an English traveller 
in the United States can discover the 
mysteries of the home in a three days’ 
sojourn? Yet my Red River companion 
Bison had some experience, which he ac- 
quired through his acquaintance with the 
Countess. The upshot of it was, judg- 
ing by that specimen, and according to a 
confession which he made a week or two 
later, when we were at Munich, that the 
Viennese are all swindlers. “ Would you 
believe it,” he remarked in his philosophic 
way, with the sadness of repentance 
in his fine bloodshot eye, “that the Count- 
ess was no countess at all, only a milliner 
woman, who cheated me out of four hun- 
dred and sixty florins at cards, cost me 
almost as many more for presents and 
dinners, borrowed my watch which she 
sold to a pawnbroker, and then introduced 
me to a great six-footed Croat soldier, 
who announced himself as her husband, 
and demanded satisfaction with broad- 
swords !” 

“And how did you get out of the 
scrape ?” 

“T told him that it was not the habit of 
my nation to fight with such weapons, but 
that if he would go into a private room 
with a bowie-knife—showing a specimen 
at the same time, which James Bowie 
himself gave me once at Vicksburg—it 
would give me the highest pleasure to let 
out his liver. He comprehended enough 
English to decline the proposal, and in 
return threatened to inform the police 
that I carried secret arms. upon, 
flourishing the steel until I reached the 
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‘ 
street, I made the best of my way towards 
the hotel.” 

I may add that the Police called a few 
hours afterwards, but,by that time Bi- 
son was away on the Danube. But 
let it not be supposed that I narrate this 
as an example of the usual courtesies of 
the imperial circles at Vienna. It is said 
that a considerable degree of cultivation 
and refinement prevails, and that on a clo- 
ser acquaintance one gets to liking the 
people, especially the women, who are not 
all as unprincipled as Bison’s Countess. 
Indeed, young Sriayroot, who spent a 
year there when his father was Chargé, 
told me that it was a townof the most 
entire secular contentment—after Paris, 
the easiest place in the world to live in— 
fine bachelor apartments, cheap and ex- 
cellent wines, dancing ad libitum, and 
nobody to make  ill-natured remarks, 
“Demme—awh !—if it isn’t—aw—pew- 
fect Pawadise!” For, consider, he went 
on to say, that most excellent institution, 
the Gebai ranstalt, where any unfortunate 
woman, who does not care to have her 
little imprudences discovered, may retire 
for a few months in the most impenetrable 
seclusion, not surrendering her name, even, 
and leaving the evidence of her guilt be- 
hind her, when she goes out, to the care 
of the State! Who will not confess that 
such a provision of government is de- 
cidedly paternal ? 


\July 


The people, I have said, were sullen, de 
serting the theatres, the ball-houses, the 
gardens, and refusing to dance even when 
they were piped to; and yet Vienna re- 
sounded with musical] day and all night. 
From the charming Styrian damsels, who 
wander about with their zitters, to the im- 
perial military bands, an unbroken succes- 
sion of sweet sounds is heard. At the 
cafés, they make you frisky with Straus, 
and at the concerts stir your soul with 
Beethoven. The clerks hum Mozart over 
their counters, and the fish-women sell 
trout to a humming accompaniment from 
Himmel. Of course every body. male and 
female, plays on the piano, and even the 
locomotives shriek with some reference 
to the diapason. In consequence of this 
universal addiction to music, the Vien- 
nese are more jealous of their musical repu- 
tation than of any thing else,—much more 
than they are of their virtue, and more, 
too, than they are of their good eating, 
which is, however, a great point with 
them. You may abuse their cathedrals, 
their palaces, their galleries. their Empe- 
ror, their wines, their dinners, but not 
their music. In that they hold them- 
selves ubove not only the attainments, 
but the criticism of all the rest of the 
world. It is a pleasant consciousness, 
and I shall not attempt to deprive them 
of it. 
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Throw physic to the dogs. 
_ Mucheth, 


Friend of m 


Is the moving panoramas of cities are to 
be seen certain vehicles of all degrees 
of locomotive beauty and convenience, 
from the glossy and silver-knobbed car- 
riage with its prancing grays. to the bach- 
eloric looking sulky with its one gaunt 
horse, in which are seated gentlemen of 
a learned and professional aspect, usually 
wearing spectacles, and always an air of 
intense respectability, or of contemplation 
and seriousness. They recognize nume- 
rous acquaintances as they pass with a 
peculiar smile and nod, and are usually 
accompanied by “a little man-boy to hold 
the horse,” as the French cook in the 
play defines a tigre. Vhese mysterious 
personages rejoice in the title of Doctor— 
once a very distinctive appellation, but 


life, which did not you prolong, 
The world 1 bad wanted many an i 


lle song 
Pope. 


now as common as authorship and travel- 
ling. A moralist, watching them gliding 
by amid fashionable equipages, crowded 
omnibuses, hasty pedestrians, and all the 
phenomena of life in a metropolis, would 
find a striking contrast between the rush- 
ing tide around, and the hushed rooms 
they enter. To how many their visit is 
the one daily event that breaks in upon 
the monotony of illness and confinement ; 
how many eyes watch them with eager 
suspense, and listen to their opinion as the 
fiat of destiny ; how many feverishly ex- 
pect their coming, shrink from their polish- 
ed steel, rejoice in their cheering minis- 
trations. or dread their long bills! “The 
Doctor!”--a word that stirs ‘the ex- 
tremest moods—despair and jollity ! 
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There is no profession which depends 
so much for its efficiency on personal 
traits as that of medicine ; for the utility 
of technical knowledge here is derived 
from individual judgment, tact and sym- 
pathy. In other words, the physician has 
to deal with an unknown element. Be- 
tween the specific ailment and the remedy 
there are peculiarities of constitution, the 
influence of circumstances and the laws of 
nature to be considered ; so that although 
the medical adviser may be thoroughly 
versed in physiology, the materia medica, 
and the symptoms of disease, if he possess 
not the discrimination. the observant skill, 
and the reflective power to apply his 
learning wisely, it is comparatively una- 
vailing. The aim of the divine and the 
attorney, however impeded by obstacles, 
is reached by a more direct course ; logic, 
eloquence and zeal, united to professional 
attainment, will insure success in law 
and divinity ; but in physic, certain other 
qualities in the man are requisite to give 
scope to the professor. Hence we associ- 
ate a certain originality with the idea of 
a doctor ; are apt to regard the vocation at 
the two extremes of superiority and pre- 
tension, and justly estimate the individuals 
of the class according to their capacity of 
insight and their principies of action. rather 
than by their mere acquisitions or rank 
as teachers. The uncertainty of medi- 
cine, as a practical art, thus induces a 
stronger reliance on individual endow- 
ments than is the case in any other lib- 
eral pursuit. 

A philosophical history of the art of 
healing would be not less curious than 
suggestive. The absurd theories which 
checked its progress for centuries, the 
secrets hoarded by Egyptian priests, the 
union of medical knowledge with ancient 
systems of philosophy, the epoch of Galen, 
the Arabian and Salerno schools, the re- 
formation of Paracelsus, the brilliant dis- 
coveries which, at long intervals, illumined 
the track of the science ; and the enlight- 
ened principles now realized—if fully dis- 
cussed, would form an extraordinary 
chapter in the biography of man. 

St. Luke and the Good Samaritan are 
yet the favorite signs of apothecaries. con- 
firming the original charity of the art; 
and in the south of Europe, may still be 
seen over the barbers’ shops, the effigy of 
a human arm spouting blood from an 
open vein, an indication of the once uni- 
versal custom of periodical depletion. It 


is now acknowledged that diverse climates . 


require modified treatment of the same 
disease ; that nervous susceptibility is far 
greater in one latitude than another, and 
that habits of life essentially individualize 
the constitution. Indeed, the widest dif- 
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ference exists in the relation of ms to 
the doctor ; some never see him, and others 
must have a consultation upon the most 
trifling ailment—so great is the depen- 
dence which can be had upon nature, and so 
extreme both the faith and the skepticism 
which exists in-regard to curative science. 

It would seem indeed. as if the advance 
of science improved medical practice nega- 
tively, that is. by inducing what in politics 
has been called a masterly inactivity ; and 
there is no doubt that no small degree of 
the success attending Hahnemann’s the- 
ory is to be attributed to the comparative 
abstinence it inculcates in the use of re- 
medial agents. ‘The fact is a significant 
one, as indicative of the want of positive 
science in the healing art ; and the conse- 
quent wisdom of leaving to nature, as far 
as possible, the restorative process. In- 
deed, tu assist nature is acknowledged by 
just observers, to be the only wise course; 
and this brings us to the inference that a 
good physician is necessarily a philoso- 
pher ; it is incumbent on him. of all men, 
to exercise the inductive faculty; he 
must possess good causality, not only to 
reason justly on individual cases, but to 
apply the progress of science to the exi- 
gencies of disease. 

The comparatively slow accumulation 
of scientific truth in regard to the treat- 
ment of disease, is illustrated by the fact 
that not until the lapse of two thousand 
years after medicine had assumed the rank 
of a science, under the auspices of Hippo- 
crates, was the circulation of the blood 
discovered—an era in its history. The 
fiery discussion of the efficacy of inocula- 
tion and its gradual introduction, isanother 
significant evidence of the same general 
truth. But, in our own day, the rapid 
and valuable developments of chemistry 
have, in a measure, reversed the picture. 
Numerous alleviating and curative agents 
have been discovered; the gasof poisonous 
acids is found to eradicate, in many cases, 
the most fatal diseases of the eye; heat, 
more penetrating than can be created by 
other means, is eliminated from carbon in 
an acriform state, passes through the 
cuticle, without leaving a mark on its sur- 
face, and restores aching nerves or ex- 
hausted vitality. Vegetable and mineral 
substances are refined, analyzed and com- 
bined with a skill never before imagined ; 
opium yields morphine, and peruvian bark 
quinine, and al] the known salubrious 
elements are thus rendered infinitely sub- 
servient to the healing art. Chloroform 
is one of the most beneficent of these new 
agents; and has exorcised the demon of 
physical pain by a magical charm, without 
vio ating, in judicious hands, the integrity 
of nature. 
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There is a secret of curative art in which 
consists. the genius of healing; it is that 
union of sympathy with intelligence, and 
of moral ene with magnetic gifts, 
whereby the tides of life are swayed, and 
one “can minister to a mind diseased.” 
Fortunate is the patient who is attended 
by one thus endowed—but such are usu- 

ly found out of the professional circle— 
they are referees ordained by nature to 
settle the difficulties of inferior spirits ; 
the arbiters recognized by instinct who 
soothe anger, reconcile doubt, amuse, ele- 
vate, and console by a kind of moral 
alchemy; and potent coadjutors are they 
to the material aids of merely technical 
pape. Somewhat of this occult 

ing force might have been read in the 
serene countenance of Dr. Physic of Phila- 
delphia ; it predominated in the benevolent 
founder of the Insane Asylum of Palermo, 
who learned from an attack of mental dis- 
order how to feel for, and minister to, those 
thus afflicted. The late Preissnitz of 
Graefenberg, seems to have enjoyed the 
gift which is as truly nature’s indication 
of an aptitude for the art; as a sense of 
beauty in the poet. But this principle is 
“caviare to the general.” 

Medicine has lost much of its inherent 
dignity by the same element in modern 
times that has degraded art, letters, and so- 
ciety—the spirit of trade. This agency 
encourages motives, justifies means, and 
leads to ends wholly at variance with high 
tone and with truth. The gentleman, the 
philosopher, the man of honor, and with 
them that keystone in the arch of charac- 
ter—self-respect, are wholly compromised 
in the process of sinking a liberal art into 
a common trade! In the economy of 
modern society, however, the eo 
has acquired a new influence ; he gain- 
ed upon the monopoly of the priest, for 
while the spirit of inquiry, by trenching on 
the mysterious prerogatives which super- 
stition once acco: has retrenched the 
latter’s functions, the same agency, by ex- 
tending the domain of science and rendering 
its claims popular,has enlarged the sphere of 
the other profession. To an extent, there- 
fore, never before known, the doctor fills 
the office of confessor; his visits yield 
agreeable excitement to women with whom 
he gossips and sympathizes ; admitted by 
the very exigency of the case to entire confi- 

often revered as a counsellor and 
friend, as well as relied on asa healer, not 
peak 0 he becomes the oracle of a 
household. Privileges like these, when used 
with benevolence and integrity, are doubt- 
‘ess honorable to both parties, and become 
occasions for the exercise of the noblest 
service and the highest sentiments of our 
nature; while. on the other hand, they 
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are liable to the grossest abuse, where 
elevation of character and gentlemanly in- 
stincts are wanting. Accordingly there has 
sprung into existence, in our day, a person- 
age best designated as the medical Jesuit; 
whose real vocation, as well as the process 
by which he acquires supremacy, fully 
justifies the appellation. Like his religious 
prototype, he operates through the female 
branches, who, in their turn, control the 
heads of families; and the extent to which 
the domestic arrangements, the social re- 
lations, and even the opinions of individuals 
are thus regulated, is truly surprising. 

We believe the natural history of the 
doctor has not yet been written, but the 
classes are easily nomenclated; we have 
all known the humorous, the urbane, tne 
oracular, the facetious, the brusque, the 
elegant, the shrewd, the exquisite, the 
burly, the bold, and the fastidious; and 
the character of people may be inferred 
by their choice of each species. Those in 
whom taste predominates over intellect, 
will select a physician for his ble 
personal qualities; while such as value 
essential traits, will compromise with the 
roughest exterior and the least flattering 
address for the sake of genuine skill and 
a vigorous and honest mind. Asa general 
rule, in large cities vanity seems to rule 
the selection ; and it is a lamentable view 
of human nature to see the blind preference 
given to plausible but shallow men, whose 
smooth tongues or gallant air win them 
suffrages denied to good sense and candid 
intercourse. The most detestable genus 
is that we have described under the name 
of medical Jesuits ; next in annoyance are 
the precisians; the most harmless of the 
weaker order are the gossips; and there 
is often little to choose in point of risk to 
“the house of life” between the very timid 
and the dare-devils; in a great exigency the 
former, and in an ordinary case the latter 
are equally to be shunned. 

Like the portrait painter, doctors are 
often the playthings of fortune in cities, 
where the arbitrary whims of fashion 
decree success: but in the country, their 
true worth is more apt to find apprecia- 
tion and the individualities of character, 
having free scope, quite original children 
of Apollo are the result. The name of 
Hopkins is still memorable in the region 
where he practised, as one of the literary 
clique of which Humphries, Dwight, and 
Barlow were members. Dr. Osborn of 
Sandwich, Mass., wrote the popular whal 
ing song yet in vogue among Nantuck- 
eters. Dr. Holyoke of Salem, is renowned 
as a beautiful instance of longevity ; and 
the wit of Dr. Spring was proverbial in 
Boston. The best example of a medical 
philosopher, in our annals, is that of Dr. 
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Rush of Philadelphia; he reformed the 
system of practice ; first treated yellow 
fever peor ym? made climate a special 
study, and, like Burke, laid every one he 
encountered under contribution for facts. 
His life of seventy years was passed in 
ardent investigation. It is remarkable 
that the first martyr to American liberty 
was a physician ; and before he fell, War- 
ren eloquently avowed his principles, like 
Korner in Germany, rousing the spirit of 
his countrymen, and then consecrating his 
sentiments with his blood. Boylston, 
the ancestral portraits of whose family are 
among the best of Copley’s American 
works, nearly fell a victim to public indig- 
nation for his zealous and intelligent ad- 
vocacy of inoculation, and natural sci- 
ence owes a debt to Barton, Morton and 
De Kay, which is acknowledged both at 
home and abroad. 

If, by virtue of the philosophic instinct 
and liberal tastes, the doctor is thus allied 
to belles-lettres, he is allured into the 
domain of science by a still more direct 
sympathy. To how many has the study 
of the materia medica and the culling of 
simples, proved the occasion of botanical 
research ; and hence, by an easy transi- 
tion, of exploring the entire field of natural 
science. Thus. Davy was beguiled into 
chemical investigation ; and Abercrombie, 
by the vestibule of physiological know- 
ledge, sought the clue to mental philoso- 
phy ; while Spurzheim and Combe, min- 
istered to a great charity by clearly 
explaining to the masses, the natural 
laws of human well-being. It is an 
evidence of the sagacity of the Russian 
Peter, that he sought an interview with 
Boerhave; for by these varied links of 
general utility, the medical office enters 
into every branch of social economy ; and 
is only narrowed and shorn of dignity by 
the limited views or inadequate endow- 
ments of its votaries. Life-insurance and 
quarantines, have become such grave inter- 
ests, that through them the responsibility 
of the physician to society is manifest to 
all; that to individuals is only partially 

ized. How Cowper and Byron 
suffered for wise medical advice, and what 
ameliorations in states of mind and moral 
conditions, have been induced by the now 
widely-extended knowledge of hygienic 
laws ! 

In literature the doctor figures with a 
genial dignity ; he has affinities with genius 
and a life-estate in the kingdom of letters: 
witness Garth’s poem of “The Dispensa- 
ry ;” Akenside’s “ Pleasures of the Imagi- 
nation ;” Armstrong’s “ Art of Health ;” 
Cowley’s verses, Sprat’s Life of him, and 
Currie’s of Burns; Beattie’s “ Minstrel ; ” 
Darwin’s “Botanic Garden;” Moore’s 
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“Travels in Italy ;” Zimmerman’s “ Soli- 
tude ;” Goldsmith's “ Vicar and Village ;” 
Aikin’s “Criticisms ;” and Joanna Baillie’s 
gifted brother. In our own day, Moir’s 
exquisite domestic lyrics, Lever’s Irish 
novels ; and in our own country the writ- 
ings of Drake, Mitchell, Holmes, Bigelow. 
Francis, and others. Think of Arbuth- 
not beside Pope’s sick-bed, and the lat- 
ter’s apostrophe— 

The world ed wanted many an fle song; 
Garth ministering to Johnson, and Rush 
philosophizing with Dr. Franklin ; Bell’s 
comments on Art, Colden’s letters to 
Linnzeus, and Thatcher’s Military Journal, 
are attractive proofs of that liberal ten- 
dency which leads the physician beyond 
the limits of his profession, into the field 
of philosophical research. We all have 
a kind of affection for Dr. Slop, who is 
the type of an almost obsolete class, as 
the doctor in Macbeth is, of the sapient 
pretender of all time. Southey took a 
wise advantage of the popular idea of a 
Doctor, in the bonhommie and speculative 
phase of the character, when he gave 
the title to his last rambling, erudite, 
quaint, and charming production. Men 
of letters accordingly are wont to fra- 
ternize with the best of the profession ; 
and there has always been a reciprocal 
interchange between them both of affec- 
tion and wit. Thus Halleck tells us in 
Fanny : 

In F om aery we have Francis and M‘Neven, 
amed for long heads, short lectures and long bilis; 
And Quackenboss and others, who from heaven 
Were rained upon us in a shower of pills; 


They'd beat the deathless Esculapius hollow, 
And make a starveling druggist of Apollo. 


It is a nervous process to undergo the 
examination of a Parisian medical profes- 
sor of the first class. Auscultation was 
first introduced by one of them—Laennec, 
and diagnosis is their chief art. In their 


. hands the stethoscope is a divining rod. 


So reliable is their insight, that they seem 
to read the internal organism as through 
a glass; and one feels under Louis’s in- 
spection, as if awaiting sentence. The 
laws of disease have been thoroughly 
studied in the hospitals of Paris, and the 
philosophy of symptoms is there under- 
stood by the medical savans with the 
certainty of a natural science, but the 
knowledge and application of remedies is 
by no means advanced in equal propor- 
tion. Accordingly the perfection of mo- 
dern skill in the art seems to result from 
an education in the French schools, com- 
bined with experience in English practice ; 
thorough acquaintance with physiology. 
and habits of acute observation and accu- 
rate deduction, are thus united to execu- 
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tive tact andability. And similar eclectic 
traits of character are desirable in the 
physician, especially the union of solidity 
of mind with agreeableness of manner ; 
for in no vocation is there so often de- 
manded the blending of the fortiter in re, 
with the suaviter in modo. 

The absence of faith in positive remedies 
that obtains in Europe, is very striking to 
an American visitor, because it offers so 
absolute a contrast to the system pursued 
at home. I attended the funeral of a 
countryman, a few days after reaching 
Paris, and, on our way to Pére la Chaise, 
his case and treatment were fully discuss- 
ed; his disease was typhus fever: pre- 
vious to delirium he had designated a 
physician, a celebrated professor, who 
only waive gomme syrop. For a 
week I travelled with a Dominican friar 
who had so high a fever, that in America 
he would have been confined to his bed ; he 
took no nourishment all the time, but a 
plate of thin soup once a day ; and, when 
we reached our destination, he was conva- 
lescent. Abstinence and repose are appre- 
ciated on the continent as remedial agen- 
cies; but they are contrary to the genius 
of our people. who regard active enterprise 
as no less desirable in a doctor than a 
steamboat captain. 

The influence of the mind upon the 
body is, in some instances, so great, that 
i accounts for that identity of supersti- 
tion and medicine, which is one of the 
most remarkable traits in the history of 
the science. The unknown is the source 
of the marvellous, and the relation be- 
tween a disease and its cure is less obvi- 
ous to the common understanding, than 
that between the evidence and the ver- 
dict in a law case, or religious faith and 
its public ministration in the office of 
priest. The imagination has room to act, 
and the sense of wonder is naturally ex- 
cited, when, by the agency of some drug, 
mechanical apparatus, or mystic rite, it is 
attempted to relieve human suffering and 
dispel infirmity. Hence the most enlight- 
ened minds are apt to yield to credulity 
in this sphere, much to the annoyance of 
the “regular faculty”—who complain, 
with reason, that quackery, whether in 
the form of popular specifics, or the per- 
son of a charlatan, derives its main sup- 

port from men of civic and professional 
reputation. Think of Dr. Johnson, in 
his infancy, being touched for King’s 
Evil by Queen Anne, in accordance with 
a belief in its sovereign efficiency, un- 

uestioned for centuries. Sir Kenelm 
Digby was as much celebrated in his day, 
for his recipe for a sympathetic powder, 


which he obtained from an Italian friar, 
as for his beautiful wife or his naval vic- 
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tory; and the good Bishop Berkeley gave 
as much zeal to the Treatise on the vir- 
tues of Tar-Water, as to that on the Im- 
materiality of the Universe. 

The memoirs of celebrated men abound 
with physiological interest; their emi- 
nence brings out facts which serve to vin- 
dicate impressively the phases of medical 
experience, and the relation of the sonl to 
its tabernacle. Madden’s “Infirmities of 
Genius ” is a book which suggests an in- 
finite charity, as well as exposes the fatal 
effects of neglecting natural laws. Lord 
Byron used to declare that a dose of salts 
exhilarated him more than wine. Shelley 
was a devoted vegetarian. Cowper spoke 
from experience when he sang the praises 
of the cups, “that cheer but not inebri- 
ate.’ Johnson wrote an elegy on Leven 
the apothecary, and had faith in the 
sanative quality. of dried orange peel.— 
When Dr. Spurzheim was first visited 
by the physicians in his last illness, he 
told them to allow for the habitual trre- 
gularity of his pulse, which had inter- 
mitted ever since the death of his wife. 
George Combe used to tell a capital story 
in his lectures, of the manner in which a 
pious Scotch lady made her grandson pass 
Sunday, whereby, while outwardly keep- 
ing Sunday holy, he violated all the rules 
of health. Two of the most character- 
istic books in British literature, are 
Green’s poem of the aween, and Dr. 
Cheyne’s English Malady, and ancther is 
the history of the Gold-headed Cane, ot 
rather of the five doctors that successive- 
ly owned it. How unprofessional medi- 
cine is becoming, may be seen in current 
literature, when De Quincey’s metaphysi- 
cal account of the effects of opium, and 
Bulwer’s fascinating plea for the Water- 
Cure, are ranked as light-reading. To 
the lover of the old English prose writers, 
there is no more endeared name than Sir 
Thomas Browne, and his Religio Medici, 
and quaint tracts, are among the choicest 
gifts for which philosophy is indebted to 
the profession ; while the classical student 
can never forget his obligations to Dr. 
Middleton for the Life of Cicero. The 
vivacious Lady Montague is most grate- 
fully remembered for her philanthropic 
efforts in behalf of inoculation for small- 
pox; and our Brockden Brown has de- 
scribed the phenomena of an epidemic, in 
one of his novels, with more insight, 
though less horror, than De Foe. 

It is in pestilence and after battle, that 
the doctor sometimes rises to the moral 
sublime in his disinterested and unwearied 
devotion toothers. It must, however, be 
confessed that, notwithstanding these in- 
cidental laurels, the authority of the proe 
fession has so declined, the malades ima- 
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ginaires so increased with civilization, and 
the privileges of the faculty been so en- 
croached upon by what is called “ pro- 
gress,” that a doctor of the old school 
would scorn to tolerate the fallen dignity 
o{ a title that once rendered his inter- 
course with society oracular, and author- 
ized him, with impunity, to whip a King, 
asin the case of Dr. Willis and George 
the Third. 

“There is a certain analogy,” says an 
agreeable writer, “between naval and 
medical men. Neither like to acknowl- 
edge the presence of danger.” On the 
other hand, each patient’s character as 
well as constitution makes a separate de- 
mand upon his sympathy; for in cases 
where fortitude and intelligence exist, per- 
fect frankness is due, and in instances of 
extreme sensibility it may prove fatal— 
so that the most delicate consideration 1s 
often required to decide on the expedien- 
cy of enlightening the invalid. If it is 
folly to theorize in medicine, it is often 
sinful to flatter the imagination for the 
purpose of securing temporary ease. 
physician’s course, like that of men in all 
pursuits, is sometimes regulated by hiscon- 
sciousness, and he is apt to prescribe ac- 
cording to his own rather than his pa- 
tient’s nature ; thus a fleshy doctor is in- 
clined to bleed and recommend generous 
diet ; a nervous one affects mild anodynes ; 
a vain one talks science, and a thin, cold- 
blooded, speculative one, makes safe ex- 
periments in practice, and is habitually 
noncommittal in speech. Almost invaria- 
bly short-necked plethoric doctors enjoy 
freeing the vessels of others by copious 
depletion, and those more delicately or- 
ganized advocate fresh air and tonics ; the 
one instinctively reasoning from .the sur- 
plus, and the other from the inadequate 
vitality of which they are respectively con- 
scious. I knew a doctor who scarcely 
ever failed to prescribe an emetic, and his 
expression of countenance indicated chron- 
ic nausea. 

Ifthe mental experience of a doctor 
naturally leads to philosophy, the moral 
tends to make him a philanthropist. He 
is familiar with all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. The mystery of birth, the so- 
lemnity of death, the anxiety of disease, 
the devotion of faith, the agony of de- 
spair, are phases of life daily open to his 
view ; and their contemplation, if there is 
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in his nature a particle either of reflection 
or sensibility, must lead to a sense of hu- 
man brotherhood, excite the impulse of 
benevolence, and awaken the spirit of hu- 
manity. arren’s “ Diary of a Physi- 
cian” gives us an inkling of what varieties 
of human experience are exposed to his 

Vigils at the couch of genius and 
beauty, full of the stern romance of reality, 
or imbued with tenderness and inspiration, 
are recorded in his heart. He is admit- 
ted into sanctums where no other feet 
but those of kindred enter. He becomes 
the inevitable auditor and spectator where 
no other stranger looks or listens. Hu- 
man nature, stripped of its conventional- 
ities, lies exposed before him; the secrets 
of conscience, the aspirations of intellect, 
the devotedness of love, all that exaltsand 
all that debases the soul, he beholds in 
the hour of weakness, solitude, or dismay ; 
and hard and unthinking must he be, if 
such lessons make no enduring impres- 
sion, and excite no comprehensive sym- 
pathies. 

Medicine enjoys no immunity from the 
spirit-of the age. Who does not recognize 
in the popularity of Hahnemann’s system 
the influence of the transcendental philos- 
ophy, a kind of visionary practice analo- 
gous to the vague terms of its disciples in 
literature ; those little globules with the 
theoretical accompaniment catch the fancy; 
castor oil and the lancet are matter-of- 
fact in comparison. And so with hydro- 
pathy. ‘There is in our day what may be 
called a return-to-nature school. Words- 
worth is its expositor in poetry; Fourier 
in social life, and Turner in painting. The 
newly appreciated efficacy of water ac- 
cords with this principle. It is an ele- 
mental medicament, limpid as the style of 
Peter Bell, free from admixture as the in- 
dividual labor in a model community, and 
as directly caught from nature as the 
aerial perspective of England’s late scenic 
limner. Even what has been considered 
the inevitable resort to dissection in order 
to acquire anatomical knowledge, it is now 
pretended, has a substitute in clairvoy- 
ance. Somewhat of truth in this spiritual- 
izing tendency of science, there doubtless 
is, but Fact is the basis of positive knowl- 
edge, and the most unwarrantable of all 
experiments, with only imagination for a 
guide, are those involving human life. 





LETTERS OF PAREPIDEMUS, 


NUMBER ONE. 


Mx Dear Sir,—I left this country as 
nearly as possible (next June, I be- 
lieve, will complete it), one quarter of a 
century back, to go to school. I was sent 
“home,” as they called it—that is, away 
from home, to the land which my parents, 
and, I presume, yours also, long ago be- 
to—to be educated. 

Does one get educated in twenty-five 
years,I wonder? The wisest of the seven 
wise men of Greece describes to us, how 
that he 

“Each day grew older and learnt something new.” 
And, since the something new may possi- 
bly contradict, and will assuredly modify 
the every thing not so new before it, at 
what age may one consider one’s self enti- 

for example, to write letters in print 
to the Editor of a Magazine? At what 
figure does one attain one’s real majority 
and right of speech? How soon may one 
venture to affirm any thing which every 
body else does not, already, know and 


believe? And, in the mean time, is there 
any good in talking merely to be assented 
to? Is it so agreeable an exercise on the 


of the reader to express mentally to 
If that assent? If agreeable, is it 
therefore useful? “Were it not better 
done as others use ?” to follow the plough 
or the ledger, to find a Neaera in agri- 
culture, or an Amaryllis in commerce ? 
“What boots it, with incessant care, to 
tend the slighted” bookmaker’s trade, 
“and strictly meditate the thankless 
muse” of Magazines? Will posterity 
know any thing of our miserably imper- 
fect, impotent fugitive verses, or contem- 
poraneity be none the worse for them ? 
Are we not most likely corrupting the 
pure taste which would otherwise turn 
with a natural appetite f Shakspeare and 
Milton, to Addison and Goldsmith, to 
Virgil and Homer? Goethe, I have 
heard, said not long before his death, that 
- had he known ere he writing, how 
many good books there were in the world 
before, he would never have written a 


wi 

There is one thing, indeed, I think one 
might do, could one only believe that one 
could. No so certain a way of learning 
the merit of a great picture, as an attempt 
to copy it or represent something like it. 
And as we, if we look to it and take pains, 
may by our indifferent writing, learn to 
appreciate the worth and merit of great 
writers, whom before we thought but lit- 
ue of, so it is also possible that our faith- 


ful, though small attempts, may help peo- 
ple to appreciate the great originals. 
Every new age has something new in 
it,—takes up a new position; the view 
resented by the writers of an anterior age 
is not readily seized, or adopted by those 
born in a later century. It may, I think, 
be one good work attainable to the efforts 
of the humble, modern Jittérateur, to ele- 
vate and direct to the noblest objects the 
tastes and enjoyments of his contempora- 
ries. He holds a position common with 
them: he may avail himself of this for 
their edification. As the traveller who 
knows the country will show his less ex- 
perienced companion at each new stage, 
each further remove, under changed as- 
pects, the high mountain points they are 
retiring from; will point out the Mont 
Blanc whose shadow they stood in at 
Chamouni, in its full magnificent outline 
at Sallanches, and again, far distant, yet 
not less rose-tinged at sunset from Geneva, 
so the writers (that is, or should be, the 
more instructed readers) of each new cen- 
tury, may successively restore each suc- 
cessive generation to connection with the 
teachers of the past. Such is a possible 
function for a writer. Do twenty-five 
years educate one, I wonder, for this— 
twenty-five years of the universal slov- 
enly habits of writing, speaking, hearing, 
thinking, remembering, which pervade 
our time? “Twenty-five years have I 
spent in learning,” said the young man 
to the old. “Return,” said the sage, 
“and spend another twenty-five in un- 
learning.” “Each day grow older and 
unlearn something”—is this to be our 
other reading of Solon’s maxim? Alas! 
it would seem there is need of it. We 
submit ourselves for instruction to teach- 
ers, and they teach us (or is it our awk- 
wardness that we learn from them) their 
faults and mistakes. Each new age and 
each new year has its new direction; and 
we go to the well-informed of the season 
before ours, to be put by them in the 
direction which, because right for their 
time, is therefore not quite right for ours. 


Upon the water in a boat, 

I sit and sketch as there we float; 
The scene is fair, the stream is strong, 
I sketch it as we float along. 


The stream is strong, and as I sit 
And view the picture that we quit, 
It flows and flows, and e 
And I sit sketching as we float. 


Still as we go, the things I see, 
E’en as I see them, cease to be, 
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The angles shift, and with the boat 
The whole perspective seems to float. 


Each pointed height, each wavy line, 
To new and other forms combine ; 
aoe change and colors fade, 
And all the landscape is remade. 


Depicted,—neither far, nor near, 
And larger there, and smaller here, 
And partly old, and —_ new, 
Even I can hardly think it true. 


Yet still I look, and still I sit, 
Adjusting, shaping, altering it; 
And still the current bears the boat 
And me, still sketching as we float. 

Did I really read or only dream some- 
where that anecdote of an elderly painter, 
who, going over one day, with a friend of 
his youth, who had known him in his 
prime and promise, a series of his popular 
and most admired pieces, said mournfully, 
* All these poor, unmeaning, ill-designed, 
half-executed things, I have made to earn 
bread and time to do that,” pointing to a 
chaotic, unfinished canvas at the end of 
the room, “and that after all, is as bad as 
any of them.” “This also,” saith the 
preacher, “is a sore evil that I have seen 
under the sun.” 

To grow old, therefore, learning and 
unlearning, is such the conclusion? Con- 
clusion or no conclusion, such, alas! ap- 
pears to be our inevitable lot, the fixed 
ordinance of the life we live. The cruel 
king Tarchetius gave his daughters a web 
to weave, upon the completion of which 
he said they should get married; and 
what these involuntary Penelopes did in 
the daytime, servants by his orders undid 
at night. A hopeless and a weary work, 
indeed, especially for young people desir- 
ous to get married. 

Weaving and unweaving, learning and 
unlearning, learning painfully, painfully 
unlearning, under the orders of the cruel 
king Tarchetius, behold,—are we to say, 
“our life?” “Every new lesson,” saith 
the Oriental proverb, “is another gray 
hair; and time will pluck out this also.” 
And what saith the preacher? .“I, the 
preacher, was King over Israel in Jerusa- 
lem. And I gave my heart to seek and 
search out by wisdom concerning all 
things that are done under the heavens ; 
this sore travail hath God given to the 
sons of men to he exercised therewith.” 
* Perche pensa? Pensando s’invecchia,” 
said the young, unthinking Italian, to the 
grave German sitting by him in the dili- 
gence, whose name was Goethe. Is it 
true? 

To spend uncounted years of pain 
I woritlog out in hoart and besin 
The problem of our being here; 
To gather facts from far and near; 
Upon the mind to hold them clear, 
And, knowing more may yet appear, 
Unto one’s latest breath to fear 
The premature result to draw,— 


Is this the object, end, and law 
And purpose of our being here? 
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Nevertheless, to say something, to talk 
to one’s fellow-creatures, to relieve one’s 
self by a little exchange of ideas, is there 
no good, is there no harm, in that? Prove 
to the utmost the imperfection of our 
views, our thoughts, our conclusions ; yet 
you will not have established the useless- 
ness of writing. 

Most true, indeed, by writing we re- 
lieve ourselves, we unlearn; it is the one 
best recipe for facilitating that needful 
process. 

“Each day write something, and unlearn it so.” 


Most true, indeed! The observations that 
we can make nothing of, the maxims that 
have ceased to be serviceable to us, our 
spent theories, our discarded hypotheses, 
the wit that has become stale to us, the 
wisdom that has grown fusty with us, the 
imaginations that molest us, the ill-humors 
that fret us, our follies, fancies, falsities ; 
os happy relief !—away with them to the 
e! 


Yes, methinks I see it so, through the 
long series of ages. The Iliad is but the 
scum of the mind of Homer, and Plato’s 
dialogues the refuse of his thought. Who 
that reads the Odyssey perceives not that 
it is an act of penitence for the Iliad, and 
feels not that, had the poet lived, the 
Odyssey also, would have had its Pali- 
node? In the divine eloquence of Plato 
there are intonations in which I hear him 
saying to me—“ You know I don’t quite 
mean all this.” 

* Alas! ‘tis true I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view,” 
is the Great Dramatist’s profoundest fee]- 
ing about himself, his doings, his sayings, 
his writings. Virgil bade his Aineid be 
burnt ; and what we read as his, is not 
his deliberate word, but that of Varius 
and Tucca. As Rousseau, it is said, in 
his old age, smiled sadly at the fervent 
disciples of the Social Contract, the Emile, 
and the Julie ; so, doubt it not, did greater 
than Rousseau. So felt Raphael of his 
paintings, and Phidias of his sculptures, 
Michael Angelo, also, of his Pantheon 
suspended in the heavens. Dante, from 
some strange region of the Spiritual 
Spaces, looks down, half scorn, half re- 
morse, on the worshippers of the Divine 
Comedy of his human spleen and bitter- 
ness. Cervantes laughs aloud to hear phi- 
losophers discriminate the pure reason in 
Don Quixote and the understanding in 
Sancho; and Montaigne with open eyes 
of more than mortal wonder repeats his 
“Que s¢ais je?” at the sight of grave wor- 
shippers of his ievities. May it not be 
true that when I quote from Milton, a 
shade of severe vexation darkens his spi- 
ritual features, and when I repeat the 

























































wisdom of Ecclesiastes, an ethereal frown 
contracts the immortal forehead of the 
Preacher ? 

You are feeding, oh you students of 
Greek and lovers of Latin, you that add 
to your German, French, and to your 
French, Italian and Spanish, you inquirers 
afar off into Persian and Sanscrit, you de- 
votees of Chaucer and yotaries of Shak- 

>and Milton—you are feeding upon 
that, precisely, which was tried by these 
wise men of old and found wanting. You 
stand picking up the dross, where those 
before you have carried away the gold ; 
you are swallowing as truth, what they 
put away from them—ez:pressed, because 
it was false or insufficient. 

Or is this, pcradventure, confined to our 
own weaker selves, our more impatient, 
irretentive, unthoughtful age? For, cer- 
tainly, my dear sir, what you and I and 
the young people read in any modern page 
is, in the manner afore stated, “ the thing 
that is not.” Each striking new novel 
does but reveal a theory of life and action 
which its writer is anxious to be rid of; 
each enthusiastic address or oration is but 
that which its speaker is just beginning 
to feel disgusted with. Oh! happy and 
happy again, and thrice happy relief to 
the writer; but to the reader 

Said the Tree to the Children, “ How 
can you go and pick up those dirty dead 
leaves I have thrown away?” Said the 
Children to the Tree, “ Will you grow us 
any better next year?” Said the Tree to 
the Children, “ What! are you positively 
going to put into your mouths those hor- 
rid things (fruit, do you call it ?) that have 
fallen from my branches?” Said the 
Children to the Tree, “Why, they are 
very nice.” Said the Tree then to itself, 
“ Suppose I were to restrain myself next 
spring, and not grow any leaves, and to 
suppress, ascetically, all tendencies to blos- 
som? Should I not then produce some- 
thing better? By all that is wise and 
moral, I will try.” Said the Springtime 
six months after to the Tree, “ My dear 
Tree, that is out of the question.” The 
Children came again the next fall, and 
the Tree made no remark. 

An illustration, however, is not the 
same thing as an argument ; though some- 
times, indeed, it may be better. Itisa 
game, in any case, for two to play at. For 
it is also told of the Phoenix, that, having 
reached its term of years, it proceeded to 
Arabia, and built up carefully its pyre of 
odoriferous combustibles, and sat down to 
expect the new birth. But when the fire 
began to kindle, and the odoriferous sticks 
crackled, the odors indeed were beautiful 
(ornithologists, however, are uncertain 
whether the Phoenix has any sense of 
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smell), the flame meantime was most un- 
doubtedly painful in the extreme when it 
got within the feathers (the Phoenix there 
is no question has the sense of touch, 

The Phoenix started up and exclaimed toe 
itself, “Oh! surely, surely, 1 am young 
again now!” “Sit still, sit still, poor 
Phoenix ; not tili pain has deprived thee of 
the very sense of pain, not until thought 
and self-consciousness are burnt out and 
out of thee—not, by many pangs. yet—is 
the new creature born in thee;” with which 
exhortation the story concludes. 

And with which illustration, upon 
which side, my dear sir, is the truth, or the 
most of the truth? “ As the leaves are, 
so are the lives of men;” and so also 
their writings? Shall we yield to the 
promptings of Nature, and let the eager 
sap aspire forth in germination, and the 
leaflets open out, and display themselves, 
to fall from us dead and uncomely in No- 
vember? Or shall we burn slowly, in 
silence, that hereafter something better 
may be bdtn of us? Quien sabe? 

Was it the silence or the speech of pre- 
vious ages that formed the more perfect 
writers? Was Perugino necessary to Ra- 
phael, or had Raphael been more himself 
without him? Some function, indeed, 
higher than that of mere self-relief, we 
must conceive of for the writer. To sum 
up the large experience of ages, to lay the 
finger on yet unobserved, or undiscovered 
phenomena of the Inner Universe, some- 
thing we can detect of these in the 
spheric architecture of St. Peter’s, in the 
creative touches of the Tempest. 

Imperfect, no doubt, both this and that 
is; short of the better thing to come—the 
real thing that is. Yet not impotent, not 
wholly unavailing. 

In conclusion, will you let me offer you 
the last “modern invocation” to the 
Poet—shall we say in modern phrase—of 
the Future? . “Come, Poet, come ”—No, 
I will trouble you only with a few verses 
at the end. 


In vain I seem to call, and yet 
Think not the ow J years forget: 
Ages of heroes fought and feli, 
That Homer, in the end, might tell ; 
O’er grovelling generations past 
The Doric column rose at last. 

And th d hearts on th d years 
Had wasted labor, hopes and fears, 
Knells, langhters and unmeaning tears, 
Ere England's Shakspzare saw, or Rome, 
The pure perfection of her dome. 
Others, 1 doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toils shall see ; 

Young children gather as their own 

The harvest that the Dead have sown— 
The Dead, forgotten and unknown, 


Let me sign myself, my dear sir (as 
we are all “strangers and pilgrims” so 
myself in an especial sense), 

Your faithful and cbliged 
PaREPIDEMUS. 
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SKETCHES IN A PARISIAN CAFE. 


+ be is a strange sight! So striking, I re- 
solved while sipping my chocolat d Peau 
(try it when you goto Tortoni’s), that if 
the throng of omnibuses, hacks and car- 
riages allowed me to reach my neat little - 
chamber, higher up in the air than the no- 
torious port-holes of the Astor House, 
—_= bachelor is there who has not been 

mned to that ascent and descent, and 
those many-bedded rooms?) I resolved, I 
say, to jot down my impressions of the 
unmatched scene which is acted on the 
narrow strip of asphaltum pavement lying 
between the Chaussée d’ Antin and the 
Rue Lafitte—that strip of ground every 
body has read about, all hope to tread— 
the Boulevard des Italiens. 

That is Paris, argal-France. For the 
glory of the Palais Royal has depart- 
ed, as it faded away from its predecessors, 
the Pont Neuf and the Place Rovale: now 
the microcosm of Paris is th® Boulevard 
des Italiens. There the pulse of that sin- 
= thing called Life in Paris beats high 
ever pulse all the year round; through 
this thick and perfect plate-glass window 
of Tortoni’s—draw your chair closer that 
the curtain. may not obstruct your view— 
you can observe and cast the horoscope of 
all Paris. What! fortune-telling absurd ? 
By the Witch of Endor, but I'll pin my 
faith on the coffee grounds tossed. by a 
cunning hand in a cup of Tortoni’s. 

You would be out—woefully out if you 
deemed these omens could be read this 
first day you sat in the comfortably stuff- 
ed velvet arm-chair, and rapped the mar- 
ble table to summon the waiter to the 
painfully irksome task of playing GEdipus 
to your.... French (I think you called 
the language you used this morning to your 
porter)? No. Itis more difficult than 
the Lady Common Law, which (if my Lord 
Coke may be credited) requires the vigils 
of twenty years of novitiate. The Lady 
Paris demands a still longer novitiate. 

The first day you sat here, would be 
like a first visit to a cotton mill; all would 
be strange noise and wild confusion. Con- 
versation would seem to your ear like the 
jabbering of the monkeys in the wire 
palace in the Garden of Plants ; there would 
be no apparent distinction between the 
Attic elegance of tone and diction of the 
poet, and the vulgar brutality of the Au- 
vergnat water-carrier : both would be 
French to you. If you kept a journal, 
the note of this day would be:—saw a 
great many mustachioed men, struck with 
the number of soldiers and variety of 
uniforms, disappointed in the dress of the 
men and the beauty of the ladies, not 


having seen a pretty woman during the 
day. 

‘nd that would be all you’d see! That 
all contained on that leaf of life! That 
all that is visible, legible on this animated 

! A schoolboy might as well say 
he could read Demosthenes’ famous oath, 
when he had succeeded in pinning an 
English definition to mes Greek word. 

In six months, if you had acquaintan- 
ces, you might learn that that gentleman 
in a snuff-colored suit, his hat thrown far 
back on his high broad forehead, calm as 
the face is stern, and with the lines of sor- 
row about the mouth, his face fixed on the 
ground absorbed in deep thought, is named 
Guizot. You may have pointed out to 
you that short, thick, bow-legged, rolling 
gentleman, who walks along the Boule- 
vard as if he were giving chase to the man 
in seven-league boots, his hat crushed over 
his eyes, which look so bright and full of 
fun, meet companions to that mischievous 
mouth, but for which features you would 
set down M. Thiers (that is his name) for 
the runner of some banking house . . These, 
who would be lions or stars any where 
else in the wide world, are nobody here. 
A mob is always vulgar and unnoticeable, 
and there is a mob of distinguished people 
always in Paris. Any day between three 
and five o’clock you can see on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, members of nearly all 
the Royal families of Europe, the heroes 
of half a dozen different revolutions from 
as many different countries, Princes, War- 
riors, Poets, Painters, Sculptors, States- 
ree The other day I saw Colonel 
Fremont begging a light from the Hospo- 
dar of Wallachia, and neither knew who 
the other was. This latency of distine- 
tion, only evoked by a dinner invitation 
or a court-ball, which Paris affords, makes 
it so charming a residence to all who bear 
honors buckled on their back. Here the 
hero is a hero only to his valet de chambre. 

If you know the faces of all these great 
men. you have only the knowledge of the 
City Directory or of a valet de chambre,but 
you don’t know Paris. Itis well worth 
knowing. Itrepays the pains expended 
on it, for when you know it, the gilded cor- 
niced saloons, the splendid cafés, the lux- 
uriant restaurants, the charming theatres, 
lose their rowerful attraction; you turp 
from the thick-rouged skeleton with 9 
longing for the pure air, the beautiful 
country, the familiar accents of Anglo- 
Saxon home, Anglo-Saxon purity, Anglo- 
Saxon virtue, Anglo Saxon sincerity 
let me add, Anglo-Saxon liberty. 

No city contains so many persons who 
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live by their wits. Strangers abound here, 
and with their accumulated savings, long 
beforehand destined to defray the pleas- 
ures of their visit to Paris, their ignorance 
of this world and their common ignorance 
of French, make them the ready prey of 
acute sharpers. The usages of Paris 
furnish forth to the adroit adventurer in- 
numerable opportunities of wriggling him- 
self into the acquaintance of the person 
who occupied with him the same small 
table at the restaurant yesterday at din- 
ner, or his neighbor in the café in the 
morning. What heart could resist grati- 
tude to the benefactor who gave intelli- 
gence to the stupid waiter that could not 
understand his own language as you 
pronounced it; to the beneficent guide 
who directed your inexperienced fingers 
through the “ wandering mazes ” of a bill 
of fare in twenty-four octavo pages, with 
a verbal appendix rolled out of the waiter’s 
mouth with infinitely greater dexterity 
than ever a mountebank poured forth 
ribbons. Their breasts apparently over- 
flow with the richest cream of human 
kindness ; they dissipate their charitable 
beneficences on the first comer in 
broadcloth and patent leather boots. To 
these their good nature topples to weak- 
ness ; there are no bounds to the services 
they will perform, there is no office too 
mean for them, there is no passion too 
disgraceful for them to minister to. What 
adds greater value to those services is, they 
are condescensions of some titled person, 
whose rank, though not found in any book 
of heraldry, will be found in the amount 
abstracted from your credit at Greene’s. 
In Paris every thing may be had for 
money. Do you wish strawberries on 
Christmas day, or peaches for New-Year’s 
dinner ; would you have oysters in Au- 
gust, or cranberries in July ? Chevet can 
furnish you. Pythiases and Damons can 
be hired by the hour. The Foundling 
Hospital will furnish at the shortest no- 
tice a family of all ages, all sizes, and both 
sexes. The Maison de Saint Denis has a 
fresh assortment of wives always on hand. 
Do you seek a fortune? M. St. Foe “nego- 
tiates rich marri He is as secret as 
the tomb.” Are your feet awkward and 
gawky? Cellarius makes them nimble and 
spry. Can the hairs of your head be 
numbered by your vis-d-vis in advance ? 
there are incomparable oils here, which will 
conceal your pate beneath a tropical luxuri- 
ance of hirsute vegetation. There are men- 
machines—M. Faillet for example—who 
will throw a raw Yankee into their back- 
parlor, and “in sixty lessons, of one 
hour each,” turn him out a spruce French- 
man, familiar with Corneille, at home in 
Moliére, and with Lafontaine by heart. 
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Surely you don’t see all this from Tor- 
toni’s window ? 

But you do if you can read what is be- 
fore you. M. Faillet disputes with le 
Doctear Albert for possession of the hol- 
low columns which adorn the Boulevard, 
and would disfigure conversation with ears 
polite. This vaunts his practice and that 
his pills. Chevet’s cart continually pass- 
es to and fro with its driver, whose rubi- 
cund face is a perpetual letter of recom 
mendation. 

Some New-Yorkers have compared the 
Boulevards to Broadway. I have never 
been able to discover more than one point 
of resemblance—the names of both thor 
oughfares begin with B. .The houses on 
the Boulevards are of yellow stone, three 
stories higher than those on Broadway, 
surcharged with gray iron-netted balconies 
pierced with lofty coachways ; the win. 
dows open like doors, instead of being hung 
with weights; the street is macadamized, 
the sidewalks are covered with asphaltum ; 
the shops—if those niches may be called 
shops—are but glove, or jewelry, or segar, 
or ribbons, or bonnet or tailors’ shops, if 
they are not those shops dignified with 
the names of restaurant or café, where the 
most important business of human life is 
carried on. The latter are by far the most 
numerous ; there is scarcely one of them 
but is famous. Who has not heard of the 
Café Anglais, or Tortoni’s? Have not we 
all promised ourselves to dine one day at 
the Café de Paris, or Maison d’ Or ? 

The throng that fills the ample side- 
walks is still less like the crowd that 
forms a part of Broadway. There every 
face is evident!v conscious that the Ex- 
change and Wall-street are near one end, 
Grace Church at the other end of Broad- 
way, and the City Hall standing in the 
Park. Here it is patent on every face 
that its possessor is virgin (the only 
virginity to be found in Paris) to red ink, 
three o’clock and large red wafers; that 
he never heard of Sunday except as a great 
ball day at Ranelagh or Asnieres; nor 
of constables and penitentiaries, but in 
connection with politic . . . . something-of- 
fenders, it’s a hard word he has not used 
since.... since... . since 1851. 

Can the “ oldest inhabitant” of New- 
York remember to have seen rustic chairs 
as thick on the flags of Broadway as they 
now are on the asphaltum here ? or active 
waiters with their eternal v’la and con- 
tinual posing of questions in subtraction 
to the mistress of the house—a Mrs. Cas- 
sins in arithmetic though not in weight. 
No Fourth of July ever assembles in 
Broadway the number and variety of 
uniforms for ever flitting along the Boule- 
vard. Did you ever see a Hussar with 
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his double coat gracefully falling over his 
shoulder, and giving new relief to the 
richly and profusely braided uniform, ex- 
cept in a fancy ball at Newport? With 
you, where but on the stage are the stal- 
wart Cuirassiers to be seen with their thick 
armor protecting their breasts and backs ? 
You have seen a Lancer, and a Carabineer, 
and a Heavy anda Light Dragoon, and 
an Artilleryman, but have you met the 
Guides (that aristocratic company, all of 
whose members are obliged to speak two 
or three languages) in their showy uni- 
form, or those impertinent, insolent Pree- 
torians—the Municipal Guard. Where, 
except on Monsieur Hackett-Mallet’s 
back, have ‘you seen the uniform of the 
Invalid, whose eye fills at the mention of 
Napoleon’s name. Though that old frame 
is bowed double, it still holds a heart 
which glows with enthusiasm at the bare 
suggestion of Austerlitz, whose glorious 
sun dazzled him ; of Eylau, whose snow 
benumbed him ; of Jena, “ This wound I 
got there, please sir.” 

The City Fathers would abate as nui- 
sances those thin, graceful, tall, pretty 
ballet-girls Sey call them rat: from 
their wonderful agility of body, acquired 
by seven hours’ exercise in the dancing- 
room from their eighth year) ;—and 
those imperfinent, unsexed women, “ with 
foreheads of bronze and hearts like the 
nether millstone,” who live in the vicinity 
of Notre Dame de Lorette—let us avoid 
polluting these pages with any physi- 
ology of these sirens—sirens, alas! but 
in fascinations and dangers, for they 
die (when suicide does not prematurely 
end their abhorred life long) before their 
thirtieth year, and generally in their eens, 
on the miserable bed of some hospital. 
A dissecting table is their coffin; their 
requiem, the coarse jest of the brutal me- 
dical student. 

Ah! from this easy chair I can under- 
. stand the emotions. which filled Xerxes’ 
eyes with tears when seated in his state 
chariot on the summit of a hill, from 
whence he could survey the myriads of 
men he led towards Greece; he thought 
of all that horde—not one would exist 
after a brief hundred years. The throng 
which passes before these plate-glass win- 
dows, seems some great funeral proces- 
sion—you are tempted to ask, is not the 
common cradle near the Place de la Bas- 
tille, and the grave near the Madeleine ? 
The insignificance of life forcibly appears 
from the numbers of men, of women 
and of children, crushed beneath the iron 
heel of civilization; that man whose life 
is exhausted in picking up the segar-ends 
under the café tables; this woman, who 
begs your spare sous; that girl, whose soul 
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and body are leprosied with vice. During 
the first hours one at these brilliant 
windows he is bewildered by the intrica- 
cy and novelty of the scene; the bright 
reflection from the gilded wall and silver- 
ed glass blinds his eyes.. When they are 
accustomed to the brilliancy, he begins to 
distinguish the shades, and involuntarily 
he closes the curtain. 

So come—a truce to my disquisitions 
on Paris! Let us take care that our cray- 
ons do not forget to animate the sketch 
by jotting down the conversations which 
fall on our ears, and introducing the events 


recorded in the papers. Waiter, bring 
me the papers ! 
See !—M. assures the Academy 


of Sciences that Mars has a depression at 
its two poles equal to , of its mass, 
that its inclination is 28 degrees, nearly 
the same as this earth’s, and consequent- 
ly (with the difference of being longer 
than ours, Mars’ year being nearly double 
our year), the seasons succeed in Mars in 
the same order ashere. He says the two 
luminous spots near the poles are masses 
of ice and snow, and perceptibly diminish 
or increase as summer or winter reigns. 
The climate is generally more rigorous 
than with us (the line of perpetual snow 
extends to the 50th degree of latitude, the 
latitude of London), in consequence of 
the length of the year and its great dis- 
tance from the sun; its soil is of a red- 
dish ochre, and it hasan atmosphere. M. 
Leverrier (the bitter rival and antagonist 
of M. Arago), from his new tables of the 
movement of the sun, and the laborious 
studies which enabled him to prepare 
them, announces all previous tables to be 
full of errors, and his own not altogether 
exempt from them in consequence of the 
oscillation of the scolar perigee, caused by 
masses yet unknown tous. He thinks 
he shall be able in some years to describe 
planets and their orbits, which lie far 
away in space beyond mortal eye; and 
planets which shall rise on our limited 
horizon some thousands or millions of 
years from this moment! M. Vincent, of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, states that Crosthenes, from hav- 
ing observed that at noon and at the sol- 
stice the sun’s rays were vertical at Syene, 
determined to measure, at the same 
periods of time, the length of the shadow 
of a vertical gnomon in the latitude of 
Alexandria (which was believed to be on 
the meridian), and so deduce the angle of 
the two verticals at the two stations ; and 
knowing the length of the arc between 
these two places, he concluded a figure 
equivalent to that now admitted by as- 
tronomers as the true circumference of 
this globe. M. De La Rive almost per- 
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suaded the Academy that glaciers owe 
their origin te the cooling produced at the 
immersion of this globe, by the evaporation 
of the waters which then covered it; and 
he demonstrated, by conclusive experi- 
ments, that this cooling is especially in- 
tense when the water which is evaporated, 
instead of being a unique liquid surface, is 
mixed with certain foreign substances, 
such as earth or sand, which are held in 
suspension. Do not omit to notice that 
M. Alvaro Reynoso has demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of this learned society, 
that the hydrogene of water acts as a real 
metal and forms a base of greater energy 
than soda potash—all the mineral bases 
when exposed to an extreme degree of 
temperature. He thinks the day is not 
distant when he can manufacture gran- 
ite, porphyry and marble, in his labora- 
tory !! 

Where shall we go after dinner ? 

Shall we go to see poor Bayard’s last 
piece? You know Bayard is dead after 
writing 224 dramatic pieces, all of 
which were successful, and sixty com- 
manded greut success. He died in the 
prime of life, falling dead in his own ball- 
room shortly after the dispersal of his 
guests. He was, next to M. Scribe (his 
uncle by marriage). the best vaudevillist 
we had; his last vaudeville none but he 
could have composed; it is Boccaccio’s 
Tales dramatized! Do not let us waste 
the evening by seeing Mme. de Girardin’s 
Lady Tartuffe; although Rachel and 
Saison appear in it, their admirable tal- 
ents cannot give intellect to that balder- 
dash. 

What say you to the Italian Opera, 

where Mile. de Lagrange has won great 
success as an unrivalled cantatrice, over- 
coming difficulties the violm could not 
surmount; and Mile. Cruvelli walks the 
tragedy queen of song, and M. Napoleone 
Rossi inherits Lablache’s mantle and 
paunch. This theatre is the most fashion- 
able theatre in Paris, and, for the first 
time since the Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity of 1848, frightened the surprised 
box-preprietors of the Salle Ventadour, 
the fashionable world of Paris now dis- 
play there again their luxury, beauty, 
and grace. 
If you like gay, light, sparkling music, 
seek the Opera Comique, the company is 
excellent, the theatre handsome and very 
weil lighted. They are now playing La 
Tonnelli. a new opera by M. Ambroise 
Thomas, the popular author of Le Caid 
and Le Songe Wune Nuit dEté. Ma- 
dame Ugalde, Mile. Lefebvre, Mile. Du- 
prez. appear there alternately. I do not 
know a place of amusement where an 
evening may be passed so pleasantly. 
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The Gymnase certainly cannot be re- 
commended now, as they are playing 
there a rather dull comedy by M. Emile 
Angier, which turns on points somewhat 
similar to the Hunchback. If you can- 
not see Mme. Rose Cheri in any other 
piece, go by all means, and enjoy the plea- 
sure her admirable talents invariably give. 
M. Ponsard, another of the hopes of 
France, gives a comedy—Honor and 
Wealth, at the Odeon, which is said to be 
successfui, and has won him the rosette 
of officer of the Legion of Honor. I 
must confess I have never felt interest in 
any of M. Ponsard’s writings: he is too 
cold. 

The press has given us several charm- 
ing books recently. 1 have read none 
with more pleasure than the Politique de 
la Restauration en 1822 et 1823, by 
Count de Marcellus. Allow me to quote 
anew and characteristic anecdote about 
George IV. and Mr. Canning: “There 
was «@ ball at the Palace; I was obliged 
to dance there the more gayly as my 
friends and brothers were fighting val- 
liantly in Spain; that is the diplomatic 
rule. Politicians who have had a con- 
ference in the morning, have always some 
rectification or new argument to make to 
each other at night. I was led off by the 
Minister (Canning). far from the ball- 
room (very much to my regret, I must 
acknowledge), and carried into the bay 
of a window, where George IV. saw us, 
and coming up, said:—Ah! my dear 
Marcellus, things have changed very much 
since we met. You triumph in Spain. 
and | am glad of it. But it is said King 
Ferdinand has recalled as ministers at 
Cadiz, the men who deposed him. That’s 
a weakness I should never imitate. They 
wanted to give out that I was insane— 
you, better than any one else, know 
when and why. But as [ told Lord Liv- 
erpool just now. if my ministers should 
declare me mad, I might regain my good 
sense, but I would never take back my 
ministers. Mr. Canning was listening, and 
very much embarrassed, when the King 
turning towards him said—*“ What are you 
telling the young representative of France, 
Canning?” “Sire, 1 was vaunting the 
excellence of representative government 
to him. and was, at the same time. ex- 
plaining the travaux forces of the House 
of Commons which are its sequences. As 
M. de Marcellus cannot yet be an orator 
at home. he is an auditor here.” ‘I 
know.” interrupted the King, “ my dear 
Marcellus, that you have been this year 
an auditor under very painful circumstan- 
ces. 1 pity you sincerely for all you have 
been obliged to hear and undergo. J am 
certain that if your mouth had not been 
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closed, and if Parliament would have 
heard you, you would have had an easy 
task to confute all you heard.” “Sire,” 
said I, “the sailor forgets the storm when 
the calm returns.” “True; but take 
care, and don’t allow yourself to be daz- 
zled by our system of government, said 
to be so perfect. If it has advantages, it 
also has great inconveniencies. I have 
never forgotten what a King, a homme 
@esprit,* said to me about it :—‘ Your 
English government is good only to pro- 
tect adventurerst and to intimidate 
honest folks?’ What do you think of it, 
Canning ?” As Mr. Canning, evidently 
embarrassed, stammered and _ hesitated, 
the King continued—“ Therefore, for the 
good of the world, we should never wish 
any people to have our own institutions. 
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What will pass here would prove a curse 
elsewhere ; the earth has neither the same 
fruit on its surface, nor the same minerals 
in its interior. So it is with nations, and 
their customs and theircharacter. Recol- 
lect what I say, my dear Marcellus, it is 
my unalterable conviction.” Without 
waiting for a reply George IV. turned his 
back on us, giving me a knowing glance 
and smile. Mr. Canning. completely dis- 
concerted, found some difficulty in regain- 
ing his sang-froid. He pressed me earnest- 
ly by thearm, and said, bitterly —“ Repre- 
sentative government is good for something 
His Majesty forgot to mention. Its minis- 
ters must bear without reply the epi- 
grammes of a King who endeavors thus 
to avenge his want of power.” 





THE HUNCHBAOK. 


] AM acripple. Not one of you who 
gaze with indifference, or mere idle 
curiosity, on the chance deformities of 
your fellow-men, can conceive of half the 
painful consciousness those few words 
carry with them. There may be no phys- 
ical suffering, no great lack of agility or 

strength, no inconvenience; but the per- 
petually recurring sense of a marked dif- 
ference from the rest of mankind, a sense 
which every gesture of derision, every 
curious glance, or —worse than all—every 
look of pity, serves to keep alive, requires 
an elevated philosophy, a serene stoicism, 
more difficult to assume than the steadfast 
endurance of acute bodily pain. 

When I was quite young, through the 
carelessness of a servant, I received a se- 
vere fall. Fora while my life was despair- 
ed of. I was then an only child ; and all 
that parental care, aided by medical skill, 
could effect. was done to save me. How 
often have I wished—Heaven forgive me! 
that their efforts had been in vain. My 
first return to health, the dawning con- 
sciousness that succeeded a long delirium, 
the kind, anxious faces bent over me, float 
across my memory like adim vision. The 
low, sweet music of my mother’s voice, 
seemed continually cautioning me to be 
still—and for days I lay quiet, anticipat- 
ing the pleasures of my first day out of 
doors ; or connting seconds with the tall 
clock that stood opposite the foot of my 
bed, until T would fall asleep and dream 
it all over again. I cannot now distinguish 


which were my waking thoughts and 
which dreams. 

One day, when I felt that I had got 
quite well, and they had left me alone, the 
idea occurred to me to get up and give 
them a pleasant surprise. When [ at- 
tempted to rise, for the first time, I felt 
pain; and I noticed a strange protuber- 
ance about my shoulders. In an instant 
the whole truth flashed upon me. The 
tears of my parents, the commiseration 
expressed in the faces of friends—the anx- 
iety they hud all vainly endeavored to 
hide from my childish apprehension— 
were now interpreted. I was a hunch- 
back. Not by half so crooked as the man 
I had seen in the show—no, no; not so 
awfully deformed as he—but nevertheless 
a hunchback. It was long before I re- 
covered from the mental depression which 
succeeded the first consciousness of my 
condition. At first my feelings found 
vent in strange, incoherent blasphemy. 
I, who had always been mild and gentle, 
repelled even my mother’s caresses with 
cursing, until I expected every moment 
the earth would open up and swallow me. 
And, then, through fear and exhaustion, I 
fell into a stupor of indifference to every 
thing around me. 

After my recovery, it was a great while 
before I ventured outside the house. I 
dreaded the jeers of my former playfel- 
lows ; for I could only imagine myself a 
subject of sport to them. When the 
beautiful summer days passed, one by one, 


* Ihave a'ways suspected this King homme d’ xprit designated by George IV., was Louis XVIIL himself. 


+ That drea lf: word * adventurer” wounded Mr. Carming the more, because it was not new. 


favorite epi:het the Whigs cast on him, 


It was the 
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and I felt the soft air, and beheld the 
green trees and bushes from the window 
of my room, I would resolve that on the 
morrow I would go out and enjoy it to 
the full; but, with the morning would 
return my old fears; the distant shout 
and laughter of the school children brought 
to me only an aching sense of loneliness 
and despair. My parents, I believe, un- 
derstood my sensitiveness, and judicious- 
ly forbore to urge me against my incli- 
nation. I cannot recollect that in all my 
life they ever once alluded to my misfor- 
tune. 

It was a tempting, delicious June day, 
that I resolutely picked up my satchel of 
books, and marched off to school. A good 
while I lingered at the door of the school- 
room, half-inclined to return home. At 
last I mustered up courage to go in, and 
quietly slipped to my accustomed place, 
unobserved by any one but the teacher. 
He came to me and spoke a few words of 
welcome, made some kind inquiries, and 
then resumed his seat. I began to feel 
more at ease, and studied so hard that I 
entirely forgot myself till the little bell 
tinkled “play-time.” Then my dread 
returned as my schoolfellows crowded 
around me. But I was disappointed. They 
were kind—too kind. I received their 
boisterous welcome with such a shrinking 
timidity that they were all glad to leave 
me and run out to their play—except one, 
a lively, blue-eyed girl, whom I dreaded 
most of all, who had always been delight- 
ed to teaze and annoy me—she remem- 
bers it well. She lingered behind the 
rest; and was so frank and gentle, so un- 
obtrusive in her good-natured attentions, 
that I was completely charmed out of my 
reserve, and gayly chatting with her when 

rest came in. 

From that time I devoted myself to 
study with a zeal and perseverance that 
soon won me a fair standing in the esti- 
mation of my teacher and schoolmates. I 
took a pleasure in history and biography 
—especially in reading of geeat men who 
were afflicted with some bodily malfor- 
mation. It gave me great delight to 
know that one of the Kings of England 
was humpbacked—though I did not wish to 
be like him ; he was too wicked—and then 
there were club-footed poets, and lame 
orators and crippled generals without num- 
ber. I dreamed of the time when I should 
become great aud astonish the world, and 
carry a high head on my crooked shoul- 
ders. Somehow or other, little Fanny was 
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always a good deal mixed up with these 
dreams. 


Now and then, bitter thoughts would 
come crowding on my mind, in spite of 
all I could do to be cheerful. I was never 
so lively as before the accident befell me— 
but sometimes my quiet, patient mood 
would give place to a gloomy melancholy ; 
and I would sit for hours brooding over 
the past and looking despondingly toward 
the future. If interrupted, I would give 
way to violent outbursts of anger; and 
these were generally followed by extreme 
debility or positive illness. There was 
but one else besides my mother who could 
exert any influence over me when in a 
refractory mood. To them I owe nearly 
all that has made life tolerable. 

At length the time came when I was to 
leave home ; to break up old ties and old 
associations ; to plunge into a new life; 
with all the delicate sensibility of child- 
hood, to struggle with the world as a man. 
No one whose heart has grown callous 
with the chafing of active life, can feel 
what it is, for the first time, to see new 
scenes and new faces only, and meet with 
no look of sympathy wherever he may 
turn. IfI shed afew burning tears when 
I caught the last glimpse of my mother’s 
form, as she stood in the door waving me 
a final farewell, may I never be ashamed 
to own them. If I shed tears now, when 
I reflect that that glimpse was the last I 
ever saw of her, or shall see on earth, they 
are tears that fall like dew upon the thirsty 
soul. 

In my first intercourse with the world, 
my former timidity was changed into an 
asperity of manner and feeling that pre- 
vented me from making many friends. 
But I was honest, capable and industrious. 
I gave satisfaction. With increasing pros- 
perity my temper grew more genial. I 
have succeeded well in life, and am con- 
tented. I have secured to myself that 
best of all stations in society, a respecta- 
ble mediocrity. With an affectionate wife 
and dutiful children, with friends whose 
steadfastness has been tried through good 
and bad fortune, my share of happiness is 
as large as usually falls to the lot of any 
mortal. Albeit, occasional adversity or 
sad remembrances may sometimes cast a 
temporary gloom over my spirits, my 
complainings are turned to thankfulness, 
when I compare my own condition with 
that of others. There are thousands of 
straight - built, square-shouldered men. 
whom I have no reason to envy. 
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A STORY WITHOUT A MORAL. 


CHAPTER L 
HOW I CAME TO GO TO WENSLEY. 

I BELIEVE I have a natural affinity 

(it may be only an elective one) for 
odd people. At any rate, allowing for 
my limited opportunities, it has been my 
hap to fall in with my shareof them, du- 
ring the time past of my pilgrimage. 
And I began betimes, too. I dare say 
not many of my readers ever heard of the 
Reverend Adrian Bulkley, of Wensley in 
Massachusetts; and yet I will make bold 
to assure them that they have not had 
many acquaintances better worth know- 
ing than he. Or, if they have, their luck 
has been more than mine. It is a thou- 
sand pities that he had not fallen in the 
way of Charles Lamb or De Quincey. 
They, or Hawthorne, would have delight- 
ed in making him immortal. But, for 
the lack of a sacred bard, he must needs 
be forgotten, like the heroes that lived 
before Agamemnon, and be as if he had 
never been. Possibly his name may yet 
be one of the household words of the lit- 
tle inland town over which he predomi- 
nated for so many years; and, perhaps, 
the genial eccentricities of his life and 
speech, may still make the staple of a 
winter’s tale round a farmer’s fireside 
there. But beyond these narrow bounds 
andthe not much wider sphere of his 
clerical exchanges, he was but little known 
while he lived; and, even within them, 
his memory must, by the natural laws 
of decay, be gradually mouldering away, 
along with his dust in the Minister’s Tomb, 
out of men’s minds. So that it will not 
be many years before his name will sur- 
vive only in the homely annals of the 
Parish Records, on the tablet lately erect- 
ed by the Wensley Sewing Circle to the 
deceased ministers of the town, and in 
the Triennial Catalogue of Harvard Col- 
lege. 
I well remember my first sight of hi 
and well I may ; for it was connec’ 
with a little incident in my life, such as 
usually makes a deep impression on any 
ingenuous youth whom it befalls. Not to 
mince the matter, the government of the 
College, charged with my education, were 
misled by a train of untoward circum- 
stances to the conclusion that a residence 
of some months in a rural district, remote 
from the temptations incident to aca- 
demic life, would be at once beneficial to 
me, and of good example, by way of warn- 
ing, to the rest of the University. I need 
hardly say to any one who knew me at 
that time, or who enjoys that advantage 
now, that they were entirely mistaken, 
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and rested their conclusions upon very 
erroneous premises. The facts were these. 
There was at that time a sodality, or vol- 
untary association of youth for mutual 
improvement, the object of which was to 
combine abstract with practical science. 
Their purpose was to imitate, at a hum- 
ble distance, the example of the divine 
Socrates, and to call philosophy down 
from heaven to minister to the necessi- 
ties of man. They delighted in nicely 
observing the effects of fire, for instance, 
on certain animal and vegetable substan- 
ces. They curiously watched the chemi- 
cal changes resulting from the mixture 
of divers liquids, one with another. And 
they speculated profoundly on the laws 
of pneumatics, whereby, through the 
agency of fire at the one end, and of agen 
tle suction at the other, a desiccated veg- 
etable convolution could be returned to 
its original elements of air and earth in 
the form of smoke and ashes,—* J 
et umbra,” as Horace would have said, 
had he not died before the sight. 

This harmless, not to say praiseworthy 
fraternity, appropriately denominated 
themselves “The Deipnosophoi,” or sup- 
per-philosophers, a term which very aptly 
described the practical nature of their 
scientific pursuits. Jt did sometimes hap- 
pen to them, as it hath to the ardent fol- 
lowers of science in all times, that they 
pursued their investigations a little too 
far, and that, occasionally, the supper was 
rather too’ much for the philosophy. It 
was the gloss of the rulers of the Univer- 
sity, that the night which was the imme- 
diate cause of my introduction to Mr. 
Bulkley was one of these exceptional oc- 
casions. I neither admit nor deny the 
imputation. It was affirmed on behalf of 
the prosecution, that songs of a lively 
character, interspersed with laughter of 
a vociferous nat and an occasional 
shout of triumph, disturbed the stillness 
of the night. It did also happen that the 
windows of an unpopular tutor (since a 
very eminent literary and public man) 
were broken in a most emphatic and un- 
qualified manner, that particular night. 
But I defy the world to the proof that any 
of our party had any thing to do with that. 
But suppose both these charges could have 
been substantiated,I appeal to every impar- 
tial mind whether any inference could be 
drawn from them to the disadvantage of 
young votaries of science, who could not 
refrain from seizing a favorable moment 
for testing the principles of acoustics, or 
were unable to resist an eminently tempt- 
ing opportunity to reduce to practice the 
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laws of governing projectiles. Theselib- 
eral views, unfortunately, did not inspire 
the proctors when they gave hot chase to 
our party, who, resorting to the laws 
regulating ‘nuscular locomotion with 
great energ,, ail made their escape, with 
the exception of my unlucky self. But 
I, after practically experiencing the law 
of the resistance of matter by striking my 
foot against a stone, exemplified that of 
gravitation by measuring my length on 
my mother earth. 

Of course, there was no use of resist- 
ance or disguise, when the enemy had me 
at such a deadly advantage. Wellington, 
Napoleon, General Taylor himself, would 
have surrendered under such circum- 
stances. I was seized and identified, and 
then ordered to go to my rooms. This 
was quite superfluous. as I had no inten- 
tion of going any where else. So [ went 
thither, cursing my ill luck, and having a 
particularly ill opinion of supper-eating, 
combined with philosophy. Nor did this 
unfortunate conjunction rise in my esti- 
mation, when I was summoned before the 
college government in full conclave the 
next morning, to answer for the deeds 
done the night before. Honest old souls! 
Not one of them left! I hated some of 
them then, but I think tenderly and re- 
verently of them all now. Of course, I 
admitted-what could not be denied, but 
resolutely refused to give any information 
that should implicate any one else. So I 
was thought to have got off very easily, 
when the President sent for me soon after, 
and read to me my credentials (tien popu- 
larly known as my wallking-ticket), 
stating that the government, in considera- 
tion of Osborne’s having assisted at a 
festal entertainment on such a night, sen- 
tenced him to be suspended for nine 
months, to pass the same under the charge 
of the Rev. Adrian Bulkley, of Wensley. 
After a little advice, given in the kindly 
and friendly tone which has given him a 
place in the hearts of all his academic 
sons, the President dismissed me with “a 
merry twinkle in his eye,” as if he did not 
regard me as a sinner above all others, 
enjoining it upon me to leave town within 
an hour. Having expected this, and having 
escaped much better than I had feared, a 
chum of mine drove me to Boston as fast 
as Read’s best horse could carry us. Here 
I reported my misfortune to my guardian 
(having been an orphan since infancy). 
and, after receiving, like Don Juan. “a lec- 
ture and some money,” I took* my place 
on the top of the stage-coach which pass- 
ed through Wensley, on its way to Haver- 
ford, and found myself, about five o’clock 
on a fine afternoon in June, whirling up 
to the door of Grimes’s tavern, well-re- 
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nowned in all the region round about 
for flip, the loggerhead whereof never grew 
cold 


Old Grimes (I beg his pardon, I mean 
Major Grimes) squinted a welcome to me 
out of his one eye, while his copper-nose 
glowed with anticipated hospitality, as he 
assisted me to descend from my elevation. 
But his hopes of immediate advantage 
from my advent were dampened, by my 
inquiring, as soon as I had complied with 
the custom of the time, and done my best 
to qualify the coachman for breaking the 
necks of the travellers I left behind me, 
by a stiff glass of toddy,—by my inquiring, 
I say, for the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Bulkley. 

“Mr. Bulkley!” repeated the Major, 
wiping his toddy-stick as he spoke, and 
laying it reverently aside for the next oc- 
casion, sure soon to recur. “You are a 
relation of his, perhaps, sir ? 

“ None whatever, that I know of,” was 
my curt response. 

“Ah, only an acquaintance, then?” 
persisted the gallant toddy-miixer. 

* Never saw him in my life,” said I. 

‘Only know him by reputation ?” sug- 
gested the Major. 

“ Never heard of his existence till this 
morning,” I returned, rather snappishly ; 
“but for all that, I wish to see him, and 
shall be obliged to you if you will tell me 
where he lives.” 

“Oh, I understand,” drawled out mine 
host, cocking his eye afresh at me with an 
indescribably knowing leer, which was 
also indescribably provoking, “now I un- 
derstand it all. When did you leave 
Cambridge, sir?” 

“ Cambridge be d——d !” said I, in my 
haste (I do not justify this summary dis- 
position of that ancient seat of learning, 
but historical accuracy compels me to re- 
cord that this was the precise formula I 
made use of). “Is it any business of 
yours, I should like to know, where | 
came from? What I want of you is to 
know where I’m to go.” 

“ Not the least business of mine in the 
world,” responded my interrogator, with 
the most quiet equanimity, still regard- 
ing me out of the corner of his eye, with 
an expression in which fun and toddy 
seemed to be mixed, half and half, “ but I 
have directed several young gentlemen to 
priest Bulkley’s in my time—though it is 
a good while since the last one. I know 
how they look, sir; there’s no mistaking 
’em,” and. he chuckled till I felt inclined 
to close up the one organ he had left, for 
making such observations on the rising 
generation under difficulties. But, re- 
straining my wrath, I contented myself 
with saying— 
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“T should like to know what the devil 
you have to do with my affairs, sir? If 
you can answer my question without any 
more impertinence,-answer it; if not, I 
will try and find my way by myself.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir.” replied 
the Yankee Boniface, “I meant no offence. 
I know that young gentlemen will get 
into scrapes, sir. Though it seems to me 
that the beauty of a scholar is to keep out 
of the scrapes, sir. Not a bad scrape, I 
hope. sir?” 

“Go to the devil!” I bounced out, in a 
towering passion, and at the same time 
bounced out of the tavern door, to make 
my own way.‘ But I soon heard the in- 
quiring Major hobbling after me, for he 
was damaged in one leg as well as in his 
visual orb. 

“T say, sir,” he called out after me, “I 
say, sir, don’t be mad with a fellow. I 
meant no harm. Why, Judge Waldo, 
and Parson Tisdale, and General Shaw, 
and half a dozen others I could tell you 
of, have been sent to the old priest since 
I have lived here, just as you are now, and 
nobody thinks any the worse of ’em for 
it. Halloa, sir,” he exclaimed, seeing me 
only hurry on the faster to get out of the 
reach of the catalogue of my illustrious 
predecessors, “halloa, sir, you an’t going 
the right way! you'll bring up at old Dr. 
Fitch’s, in Southfield, instead of priest 
Bulkley’s, the way you’re going ; but, per- 
haps, he’d do just as well.” 

This brought me up standing, and I 
soon put my course about and returned 
to the tavern door, the Major talking all 
the while without stopping to draw breath. 
or even to spit. When at the door, sum- 
moning all the dignity of incensed eighteen 
into my face, I said— 

“Now, sir, I will thank you to put me 
m my way, without any more words.” 

*Can’t be done without ’em, sir,’’ re- 
plied my imperturbable tormentor, “ must 
use ’em, unless I go along with you. Per- 
haps I had better.” 

“Tell me the way, if you can, and be 
hanged to you,” I exclaimed, in a rage. 
“T want noneof your company. I’ve had 
enough of it already.” 

“QO, very well,” replied the placable 
man of war, with perfect good humor, 
* you will just keep straight on through 
the village till you come to the meeting 
house, and the priest’s house is the third 
beyond it, on your left hand, just at the 
head of the road.” 

* And why could you not have told me 
this an hour ago?” said I, setting off at a 
round pace, the Major sending his wing- 
ed words after me as long as I was with- 
in hearing, and, I daresay, a good while 
longer. 
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“ You'll find the parson at home, sir. I 
saw him ride by just before you came, and 
if his old horse hasn’t fell to pieces, he’s to 
home by this time. I'll take care 
of your trunk, sir. The priest *Il send 
black Jasp after it for you. Hope you'll 
give me acall, sir. Best of wine and spir- 
its. No such flip in the country, sir, nor 
punch, neither. Priest Bulkley tries te 
keep his scholars away from me, but it’s 
of no use, sir. They will come. And 
so will you, I hope, sir,” &c., &., &e. 

And when I turned my head to trans- 
fix the loquacious sinner with a Parthian 
look of indignant contempt, I saw him 
laughing with all his might, as he halted 
baok to his dominions. I felt very much 
as if I should have liked to kill him, just 
then: but we became very good friends 
before long. Perhaps there was more 
danger of his killing me. 

So I passed on through the main street 
of the village, which, indeed, was no street 
at all, but a country road sprinkled with 
farm-houses, none of which seemed to 
have been built since the old French 
War, with fine old elms and button- 
wood trees in front of mostof them. Near 
the bridge which spanned the pretty lit- 
tle Quasheen which ran through the 
town, was the grocer’s shop, which also 
contained the post-office, from which fa- 
vorite retreat, and the bench in front of 
it, stared forth whatever loungers the 
village could boast ; but, in sooth, they 
were not many, and were mostly nade 
so by the nt_spirits of which Major 
Grimes had boasted himself. But, in 
those days a certain allowance of topers 
was thought as n a result of the 
institutions of New England, in every 
town, as a due proportion of militia offi- 
cers or of church members. Just over 
the bridge on the other side of the way, 
“under a spreading chestnut tree,” stood 
the village smithy, which was about the 
only other place that showed signs of an- 
imation, with its gloomy forge, flying 
sparks, regular sharp strokes that made 
the anvil quiver, and with the farmers 
waiting with their horses and wagons for 
their turn of the Cyclopean art. Still, so 
rare was the sight of a stranger, that for 
a moment even the anvil had and 
the weary lungs of the bellows ceased to 
fan, like the breath of a mischief-maker, 
fires that were hot enough before, into 
tenfold fury, while they all took a good 
look at me, and then, no doubt, diseuss- 
ed all the possibilities of my personal 
identity and antecedents, very much, sub- 
stantially, as such phenomena are treat- 
ed in the bow-windows of English clubs, 
or the smoking-rooms of American ho- 
tels. 
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I soon came to the meeting-house, leav- 
ing which on my left hand, I approach- 
ed, much faster than I liked, my desti- 
nation. The parsonage was full in sight 
of the meeting-house ; but though, as the 
Major had informed me, there were but 
two houses between them, it was a good 
third of a mile to it. 
bend just there, the ministers had, appar- 
ently, taken it up as a good raking posi- 
tion, commanding the church and the 
green about it, and thus serving as a sort 
of outpost or tower of observation, appur- 
tenant to the walls of their Zion. I confess 
that I did not regard the edifice before me 
with any violent emotions of pleasure. To 
be delivered up for nine mortal months to 
the tender mercies of a Calvinistic minister 
of the very straitest sect (for such I had 
ascertained him to be), seemed rather a 
severe retribution, for one night of sup- 
ping-philosophy. But it is in vain to con- 
tend with inexorable fate. I strode on, 
resolving to face mine with the best grace 
I could. But, as often happens, I found 
the frown which I had dreaded turn to 
a most attractive smile. For this ac- 
quaintance, thus forced upon me, and thus 
unpromising in anticipation, proved one 
of the chiefest pleasures of a not too hap- 
py youth, and ended in a friendship which 
lasted as long as his life, and which, cer- 
tainly, was not buried with him. But I 
am now close upon him, and will intro- 
duce him to the reader as soon as I have 
made his acquaintance myself. A new 
chapter, however, is the least compliment 
I can pay to either party. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE MINISTER AND HIS MAN. 

Tue parsonage was merely a plain, un- 
painted farm-house, some hundred and 
fifty years old, with its roof sloping to the 
ground behind and overgrown with moss. 
The grass grew green up to the broad door- 
stone, which was divided from the high- 
road by no fence. The house was over- 
shadowed by a magnificent elm, which 
had taken root, apparently, before Colum- 
bus had begun to dream of a western 

ssage to the India of Marco Polo and 

ir John Mandeville. Ona rough seat, 
which ran round this tree, sat a gentle- 
man, who, I knew at the first glance, must 
be my fate for nine months, at least. As 
T approached near enough to give him as- 
surance that my visit was meant for him, 
he laid aside the pipe with which he was 
solacing himself, and rose to receive me. 
He advanced, erect and a little formal, 
but with an air of one that had seen the 
world, for which I was not prepared, as I 
knew nothing of his history. His dress, 


The road taking a. 
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I am bound to say, bore no marks of in- 
ordinate care, and, possibly, might have 
been the better for a judicious application 
of needle and thread in some of its de- 
partments. But for all that, he had em- 
inently the look of a gentleman of the old 
school. The hat which he raised when I 
approached was, I regret to say, one of the 
profane round abominations which came 
in with the French Revolution, and which 
still deform the heads of the nineteenth 
century. And it was his own white hair 
(for he was then near seventy) that it 
cove’ 

His cocked hat, not long relinquished, 
yet hung behind the study door, and his 
wig, which had anticipated his hat by 
some years in its flight from before the 
innovating‘spirit of the age, still stood in 
its box on the book-case to your right as 
you face the fireplace. His knee-breech- 
es, I rejoice to say, he lived in to the last, 
and, for that matter, died in, too. Later 
in our acquaintance, when, in spite of the 
difference in our ages, 

rapt 
A pair of friends——” 

Mr. Bulkley would sometimes assume for 
my edification these ancient symbols of 
clerical dignity, and, with his gold-headed 
cane in his hand, step as it-were out of the 
middle of the last century, every inch a 
minister of a time when the New-England 
clergy were, indeed, what M. Kossuth 
wished the United States to become,—“ a 
Power on Earth.” 

Upon my introducing myself, and pre- 
senting the letters introductory with 
which my Alma Mater had favored me, 
he courteously welcomed me to Wensley, 
and then glancing at the document, look- 
ed at me with a comic glance out of the 
corner of his eye, over his spectacles, 
— he had donned for the nonce, and 
said : 

“A festive entertainment, eh? That’s 
what they call ’em now, is it? Bad 
things, festive entertainments, Mr. Os- 
borne !” 

“Oh, sir,” I interpolated, “it was quite 
a mistake ! a very innocent affair, I assure 

ou. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” responded he, 
“the college government is subject to error, 
like all human bodies ; and it is rather re- 
markable that they have happened to be 
mistaken in the case of every young gen- 
tleman that they have ever sent to me. 
Quite a Massacre of the Innocents, I do 
assure you !” and he laughed so cordially 
and good-naturedly, that I could not help 
joining him. 

“For. all that, sir,’ I replied, “ mine 
was a very harmless business, as I believe 
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you will allow when I tell you the par- 
ticulars; if, indeed, you consent to receive 
me.” 

“Tt is along time,” he said, “since I 
have afforded a city of refuge to the ill- 
used sons of Mother Harvard,—if she may 
not be rather entitled to be called step- 
mother, an injusta noverca, you know, 
in such cases,—and I had about made up 
my mind to shut up my sanctuary for 

d. But may I ask if you are the son 
of the late Hon. Joseph Osborne, of Bos- 
ton ?” 

“T have the honor to be Mr. Osborne’s 
son,” I answered, “though he died before 
my remembrance.” 

“Of course, he must have,” Mr. Bulk- 
ley continued, “but you have a trick of 
his face that reminds me of him. As 
the country people say in these parts, you 
favor him decidedly.” 

“You knew my father then, sir?” I 
asked. 

“Knew him! Why, my dear sir, he 
was my very old and very good friend. 
He was a year before me in College; but, 
for all that, we were intimates of the 
closest description. Ten thousand pipes 
have we smoked together !” and he sigh- 
ed as his mind reverted to those fleeting 
joys. “But our friendship did not end in 
smoke, if it began in it,” he continued, 
with a melancholy kind of smile, “it last- 
ed until he died, too soon for his friends 
and his country, though he had served 
both long and well.” 

My heart warmed to the old man at 
hearing him thus speak of my father, for 
whose memory I cherished the strongest 
admiration and reverence, and I began to 
feel a wish growing within me, that he 
might accept me as an abiding guest dur- 
ing my term of exile. So I said, 

“T hope then, sir, you will not refuse 
to receive my father’s son under your 
roof. It would be a great satisfaction to 
me to live under the care of a friend of 
his, and I will endeavor to give you as lit- 
tle trouble as possible.” 

“It is not the trouble I am thinking of, 
Mr. Osborne,” he replied, “ but I doubt 
whether I can make you comfortable in 
my strange bachelor way of living. It 
suits me, but I am afraid that it may not 
suit a young gentleman like you.” 

I was proceeding to assure him that he 
need give himself no uneasiness on that 
score, when he interrupted me with— 

“Well, sir, you will stay with me to- 
night, at least, and to-morrow we will de- 
eide as to the rest of the time. Here, 
Jasper, Jasper!” he called out, clapping 
/his hands as the Orientals -do for lack of 
bells. 

And at the word Jasper appeared, is- 
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suing from the front door. He was as 
black as ebony, and his blackness was set 
off by the perfect whiteness of his hair, 
which had scarcely a perceptible wave in 
it, and by the glitter of his teeth. Hewas 
a remarkably handsome old man, for all 
his complexion. His features were more 
Caucasian than African, as usually seen, , 
his nose straight though a little thicker than 
the Apollo’s, and his lips not larger than 
those of multitudes of men calling them- 
selves ‘white. He evidently came of a 
comelier race, such as travellers assure 
us exists in the interior of Africa, than 
that furnished by the Guinea Coast, the 
Southern hive, from which have swarm- 
ed the involuntary immigrations of the 
negrorace. He stood two or three inches 
over six feet in his stockings, and was not 
at all bent by his threescore and ten 
ee He stood firm and erect, awaiting 
is orders. 

“ Jasper,” said Mr. Bulkley, “you re- 
member Mr. Osborne, who used to come 
here twenty years ago?” 

“Lawyer Osborne, of Boston,” answer- 
ed Jasper, in perfectly guod English, 
“who got off Pomp Jaffrey from being 
hanged in the year Three?” Mr. Bulk- 
ley nodded. “Yes, sir, I remember him.” 

“This young gentleman,” proceeded 
his master, indicating me with the stem 
of his pipe, which he had resumed, “is his 
son, and will spend the night here.” 

“Proud to see you here, sir,” replied 
Jasper, still remaining perfectly erect, but 
bringing up his hand to the military sa- 
lute in the most respectful manner. 

“Take your wheelbarrow, Jasper, after 
tea, and go and fetch Mr. Osborne’s trunk 
from Grimes’s. You left it there, of 
course ?” turning to me. 

I assented, of course, and Jasper bent 
his whole body a few degrees in token 
that he understood his orders. He then 
faced to the right about and marched 
back to the parsonage. We followed 
him almost immediately and found him 
rearranging the tea-table to meet the 
rare emergency of company. This was 
laid in the study, the room on the left 
as you entered the front door, and the 
only room occupied by the minister by 
day (he slept in the one opposite), and 
was drawing-room and dining-room as 
well. It deserved, indeed, to be called the 
library, for its wails were covered with a 
collection of books which would be thought 
large, for a private one, even at this da: 
of larger things. They were, like their 
master, of no very modern date or dress, 
but of sterling and various merit—good 
substantial friends of all ages and of 
many climes. Latin Greek, Hebrew, 
French and Italian were there good store, _ 


a 
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and Hnglish down to the end of the last 
century. There he stopped,—for, as he 
said, of buying, as well as of making 
books, there wasnoend. I remember he 
had never heard of Lord Byron, until I 
introduced him tohis acquaintance. And 
he would not like him then, in spite of my 
boyish enthusiasm for the Harolds, Man- 
freds, Laras, Conrads, and other aliases, 
under which it was his lordship’s plea- 
sure to disguise himself. But, down to 
his own time, he was thoroughly well 
read, and a discriminating and entertain- 
ing critic, though something odd in his 
taste, as it was then accounted oddity. 
I recollect he first brought me acquainted 
with old Burton, and with Ben Jonson, 
and the earlier dramatists. 

Jasper soon furnished forth an ample 
New England tea, to which I was quite 
prepared to do an ample justice. But 
while I am discussing in imagination, the 
excellent johnny-cake and rye-and-indian 
bread, and while Jasper waits upon us 
with the gravity and decorum of the but- 
ler of a duke, let me pause and dwell for 
a moment on the images of the two men, 
inseparable to my mind’s eye, as it glances 
back at those happy days. Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, Tom Jones and Part- 
ridge, Peregrine Pickle and Pipes, Roder- 
ick Random and Strap, Uncle Toby and 
Trim, are not more one and indivisible, in 
the general mind of English readers, than 
are (with all reverence be it spoken ‘) the 
Reverend Mr. Adrian Bulkley and Jasper, 
his man of all work, in mine. Maid of all 
work, he might also be denominated ; for 
he was both maid and man to the worthy 
minister, and performed all feminine as 
well as virile offices in the household and 
domain of his master. I do not know 
whether Jasper’s cooking, and sweeping, 
and bed-making, would have come up to 
the highest ideal of the more fanatical of 
the sect of the housekeepers. I am not 

uite sure whether I, myself, should relish 
their results now, as I did thirty odd 
years ago, in the undiscriminating fresh- 
ness of eighteen. But they answered 
Mr. Bulkley’s purposes, and such being 
the case, I shall not stir the question of 
details, conceiving that they are none of 
the reader’s business. 

The fairer portion of my readers would 
have divined, by this time, even if I had 
not inadvertently let the fact ship, a few 
paragraphs ago, that Mr. Bulkley was a 
bachelor. Bu‘ let them not condemn 
him too summarily or too severely for 
this blemish im his character; for I believe 
there was an excuse for it, the validity of 
which they should admit; though I could 
never get at the precise facts, as it was a 
subject to which he would hear no allu- 
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sion. It is enough to say, that, according 
to the unbroken tradition of Wensley, he 
had an early and unhappy passion for the 
beautiful Miss Julia Mansfield, who was 
the toast of every mess-table during the 
siege of Boston. It was the old story o 
Crabbe’s “ Patron” over again, as far as | 
could gather, only that Mr. Bulkley was not 
so easily killed as poor poet John. He came 
into Mr. Mansfield’s family as tutor to his 
youngest son, Thomas (afterwards the 
Colonel Mansfield who was killed by a 
shell, in his tent, before Badajoz), soon 
after leaving college, and finding there 
the most lovely young woman in the pro- 
vince—gay, thoughtless, coquettish, and 
seventeen—is it any wonder that he found . 
his fate there too? He did not know that 
she was vain, cold-hearted, and selfish 
(perhaps he never knew it), until the mis- 
chief was done. 

It was done, however, and poor Bulkley 
had taken leave for ever of the unkind 
Julia and of his dream of happiness, and 
was finding what consolation he might in 
the pursuit of divinity (a very different 
mistress!) before the war broke out. At 
the evacuation, Miss Julia accompanied 
her father (who, all the world knows, 
was one of Governor Hutchinson’s man- 
damus councillors) into exile; and she 
married, not long afterwards, Colonel Fer- 
guson, the Recciver-General of Jamaica, 
It was not a well-assorted marriage, and 
its history was not one that I care to re- 
cord. The lovers of old-world scandals 
can mouse out the details from the con- 
temporary chronicles of such matters for 
themselves, as I did, if they must know 
them. But the old Wensley people used 
to say that the minister was plunged into 
a deeper dejection by the news, in the year 
eighty-seven, of the duel in which her 
husband shot Sir James Carlton, on her 
account, near Spanishtown, than even at 
that of her death, which arrived soon af- 
terwards. He seemed to feel it as a per- 
sonaldishonor. It wasa cruel iconociasm, 
that shot, which broke in pieces the idol 
he had privily worshipped, in the secret 
places of his heart, for so many melan- 
choly years. 

After Jasper had cleared away the tea- 
things. Mr. Bulkley and I sat by the 
window and entered into a long conversa- 
tion, which I have not time to record, 
though I remember a great deal of it. 
We began with the college and the latest 
news therefrom, including, of course, my 
own escapade, whiel my new Mentor did 
not seem to look upon as a crime of the 
blackest dye. He laughed merrily at the 
details I gave him of my adventure, which 
I did unconsciously, with as much free- 
dom as if I were talking with one of my 
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own contemporaries. There was that 
about this gentleman which put one at 
perfect ease with him on the first acquaint- 
ance, and there was nothing in his tone 
or manner which asserted his claims as a 
superior by virtue of age and experience. 
Of course, as in duty bound, he stood by 
the college government, as touching the 
necessity of inflicting the discipline they 
did, having had the misfortune to make the 
unlucky discovery. But he evidently ra- 
ther cottoned (to use a Fanny-Kembleism) 
to the Deipnosophoi, and would have 
thought it good luck, and no great harm, 
if they had all escaped with a whole skin, 
even if some of them should have done it 
with a full one. The temperance move- 
ment had not, at that time, begun to play 
the mischief with the old drinking usages 
of New England, and a slight convivial 
exuberance occasionally was looked upon 
as no very heinous offence, even by the 
graver classes of society. 

Mr. Bulkley belonged to a grave class 
of society, certainly, but he was no very 
grave member of it, when he unbent him- 
self from the serious business of his pro- 
fession. A merrier man, “within the 
limit of becoming mirth,” one does not 
often talk withal in one’s journey through 
this working-day world. I think he had 
the finest voice for a story (and, like most 
of his cloth at that time, he abounded in 
them) that I ever heard. It was as good 
fun as seeing Matthews to hear him tell 
one. And then his laugh! He did, in- 
deed, “laugh the heart’s laugh,” before 
which no blue devils, however resolute, 
could hold their ground. From this latest 
piece of college history he made a transi- 
tion to his own times, and told many 
piquant anecdotes concerning the customs 
of those times and the adventures of men 
afterwards famous. The hardest sort of 
drinking seemed to have been quite the 
general rule of his day, and his stories 
showed that some advances had been 
made in refinement, at least between his 
time and mine. The Deipnosophoi, I am 
happy to say, could furnish no parallels 
to some of the instances he related of the 
potatory achievements of our grandfa- 
thers. I had begun a paragraph to tell 
of some of them ; but, on the whole, I be- 
lieve I will not “draw their frailties from 
their dread abode.” Let one brief speci- 
men, by no means one of the best, or the 
most characteristic, suffice. 

“TI remember poor Tom Frost,” said he, 
“whom you must have heard of. He 
turned Democrat, and Jefferson sent him 
consul to Tripoli, where he died of the 
plague.” I intimated that I had heard 
him mentioned, and Mr. Bulkley contin- 
ued: “I remember, one commencement 
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day, he fell into the company of a set of 
jolly blades—being, in general, a very 
steady-going fellow—and got most unde- 
niably and unequivocally drunk. It was 
with some difficulty that he was put tc 
bed; but, at last, he was fairly between 
the sheets, and we thought he was dis- 
posed of for the night. But we had not 
been gone long, when we heard a heavy 
sound in his chamber, and, hastening thi- 
ther, found that he had fallen out of bed. 
After replacing him, one of his friends 
remonstrated pretty sharply with him for 
giving us this new trouble. ‘ Why, I'll tell 
you how it was, fellows,’ said poor Tom, 
with drunken gravity, ‘it was not my 
fault. I held on to the cursed bed as 
long as it could be done. For as soon as 
you had gone out, it began to whirl round 
one way, and then it spun round the other, 
and then the head of the bed was lifted 
up to the ceiling, and then the foot, and 
then it rocked from one side to the other, 
like a raving-distracted cradle. And I 
held on to it like a good fellow; it couldn’t 
shake me out, let it do its worst; but 
when the d—d thing turned upside down, 
the devil himself could hold on no longer, 
and no more could I!’” And the minis- 
ter laughed his musical laugh till afl rang 
again. ; 

“ Your friend,” said I, “ certainly ful- 
filled the conditions laid down by an Eng- 
lish Cantab in Blackwood lately, who 
says that he thinks it most unfair and 
ungenerous to call a man drunk, as long 
as he can hold on by the sheets. But if 
he will persist*in tumbling out of bed as 
fast as you put him in it, then the most 
candid must admit that it is no abuse of 
language or of charity to pronounce him 
drunk.” 

Mr. Bulkley laughed, apd the conver- 
sation took a new departure, and ranged 
far and wide over books and politics, and 
old-world family histories, until the late 
summer evening closed in about us, After 
it grew dark Jasper entered, holding one 
of his own dips in his hand, with which 
he made a sort of military salute to me, 
saying, “ Your trunk is in your chamber, 
sir,” and then placing his candle on a 
stand near the opposite window (for the 
study filled the entire breadth of the 
house, having windows on the two sides), 
and taking a large folio from a lower 
shelf, put on his heavy iron-bound spec- 
tacles, and set himself diligently to read 
it. It was evident from the sim- 
plicity with which it was done, that it was 
nothing out of the common course of 
events; but it took all my scanty stock 
of good-breeding to conceal the astonish- 
ment I felt at such a phenomenon. Had 
the minister’s old horse (which, like - 
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Yorick’s, was “full brother to Rozinante, 
as far as similitude congenial could make 
him”) walked in from the stable and 
squatted himself on his haunches, like a 
Houyhnhm, beside me, I could not have 
been more taken aback. I fully assented 
to the general reputation which pronounc- 
ed parson Bulkley a very odd man. Poor 
Jasper read with the help of his fore- 
finger, and with a laborious murmur of 
the lips, like one whose reading had not 
“come by Nature,” but by hard work, 
after he was grown up; and I had a sus- 
picion that this lecture was rather for my 
edification than for his own, though when 
I discovered afterwards that it was a 
volume of Hakluyt’s Voyages he was en- 
countering, I was somewhat shaken in it. 
There was a comical expression in Mr. 
Bulkley’s eye, too, which showed that he 
was not without the same surmise. We 
talked on’ without regarding Jasper’s pre- 
sence, until nine o’clock, when the minis- 
ter read a chapter in the Bible and prayed, 
according to the ancient custom of New 
England. After prayers, Jasper put up 
his book, and took himself and his dip off 
to bed, making us a military salute at the 
door by way of good night. 

When he was gone, and Mr. Bulkley 
had lighted the pipe, which was to wind 
up the labors of the day, he said to me, 

“T noticed that you were a little sur- 
prised at seeing Jasper make himself so 
ranch at home here.” 

I made a dubious sort of a bow, hardly 
knowing whether I should acknowledge 
such a feeling about a matter which was 
clearly none of my business. 

“Tt was natural enough,” he continued, 
“that you should have wondered at it. 
But Jasper and I have slept too many 

ears under the same tent, for me to mind 
ving him in the same room with me 
when he has done his work.” 

“Under the same tent, sir?” I repeat- 
ed, interrogatively. 

“Certainly,” he replied, “he has never 
left me since he came to my rescue at 
Brandywine, when I was lying flat on the 
field with an ounce of lead in me, which for 
that matter, I carry about with me still. 
The bayonet was raised that would have 
finished the business, had not Jasper des- 
patched the grenadier that stood over me, 


and carried me off on his back to the. 


rear. 
“So you served in the Revolutionary 
War, sir?” I exclaimed. “ Were you long 
in the service ?” 

“Pretty well,” he answered, smiling, 
*T began at Lexington and ended at York- 
town. I don’t know that any onecan say 
more than that. You see that old fire- 
lock,” he continued. pointing to a fowling- 
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piece of formidable length and venerable 
age, which was crossed over the fireplace 
with a silver-hilted sword, “that was the 
gun with which I left parson Sanborne’s 
study for Lexington, on the morning of 
the 19th of April, and the old sword is 
one I picked up on the Boston road that 
day, and wore for the next seven years.” 

“Tn what capacity did you serve, sir? ” 
I inquired, a little bewildered by this new 
flood of ideas. ‘ 

“Why, I began as chaplain,” he re- 
plied, “ but as there was more need of the 
arm of flesh, and as there was an especial 
lack of educated men for officers, I took a 
commission from General Washington, 
and I ended as a Captain, doing the duty 
of Brigade Major. My health was not 
good at that time, and I thought a cam- 
paign would do me good, and being once 
in for it, I found it hard to break off, and 
so kept on to the end.” 

“ And Jasper?” I suggested. 

“©, Jasper was born the slave of Colo- 
nel Cuyler, of New Jersey, who eman- 
cipated him on his consenting to enlist, 
and afterwards employed him as his ser- 
vant, a soldier being allowed to every 
officer for that purpose. Colonel Cuyler 
dying of a fever consequent on the expo- 
sures of the campaign in the Jerseys, 
Jasper remained in the ranks, until he 
was taken by me, at his request, as my 
servant. It was of some advantage to 
him in the way of mounting guard, and 
the regular drills, though he was still on 
the rolls and required to return to active 
duty, whenever in the neighborhood of 
the enemy.” 

“And he has been with you ever 
since ?” I inquired. 

“ Ever since,” he replied; “and, now, 
I think it would be rather hard to oblige 
him to mope by himself in his kitchen, 
when he has done his day’s work. His 
greatest pleasure is to sit in the corner of 
my fireplace in winter, and watch me as I 
read or write. He does not come so 
regularly in summer, but he comes when 
he pleases, and I think I should be a 
beast to deny so cheap a pleasure to 
my old companion in arms, and most 
faithful friend. At any rate, I do not in- 
tend doing so. Indeed, in my solitude, 
his presence in the long winter evenings, 
though not society, is human companion- 
ship, and I am confident I am the better 
for it.” 

I cordially expressed my concurrence 
of opinion on all these points, and then 
Mr. Bulkley, knocking out the last ashes 
of his pipe (he never lapsed into the later: 
heresy of cigars), laid it in its place, and 
proposed to show me the way to my 
chamber. This done, he shook hands 
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with me as he bid me good night, and I 
.ay awake for some time after 1 had gone 
to bed, ruminating over the revolution 
which the last fifteen minutes had wrought 
in my first ideas of the Minister and his 
Man. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE TORY AND HIS DAUGHTER, . 


“ Prayer bell rung yet, Charley ?” said 
I, gaping fearfully, the next morning, 
awakened by hearing somebody putting 
down my shoes by my bedside, and catch- 
ing a glimpse of a black face through my 
half-shut eyes; “not the second bell, I 
hope!” 

“Tt’s me, sir, it’s Jasper,” said that 
worthy functionary, as he moved softly 
towards the door; “the young college 
gentlemen always ask me that the first 
morning, sir. We don’t ring no bell, sir, 
but master breakfasts at six, and has 
prayers afterwards. It’s just five, now, 
sir.” 


And the truth streamed in upon me, 
with the sun through the uncurtained win- 
dows, that I was an exile from college, 
that this was Wensley and not Cambridge, 
and that the sable form which had just 
quietly vanished was a Revolutionary 
hero and not Charley Richmond, a cadet 
of an ancient family of color, which had 
served for several generations the wealth- 
ier sort of students in the capacity of 
what the English cantabs call a gyp and 
the Oxonians a scout, which Mr. Thacke- 
ray when he rolled the two single univer- 
sities into one as Oxbridge, also amalga- 
mated into a skip. 

As I had one hour before me, there was 
no occasion for hurrying myself, so I lay 
still and revolved in my mind the current 
chapter of my history. A quarter of an 
hour was all that was thought necessary 
in those good old days before shower-baths 
and hair-gloves, for any body’s toilette, so 
I had time enough and to spare. Bless 
my soul, I must have a good hour and a 
half to get myself up for the day, now! 
These hygienic and physiological new 
lights have a great deal of other people’s 
time to answer for. I lay still, and as 
I lay, that mysterious home-sick feeling 
which always comes over me (I won- 
der whether it does over other people), 
the first time I wake in a strange place, 
took full possession of me. I had left no 
home; my parents were both dead; I had 
neither brother nor sister ; I hated college, 
or fancied I did, and had just as much 
business to be in Wensley as any where 
else, and yet I felt the strongest disposi- 
tion to cry at finding myself there. And 
if I did actually cry, men do more unman- 
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ly things than that, and pretend they are 
om ashamed of yer te every day of 
their lives. Perhaps the excitement of 
finding myself in a new place, quickening 
the flow of my ideas, brought these facts, 
or the emotions they naturally excite, 
with a fresh shock to my mind, and surely 
they were enough to make any body cry. 
ut Iam no metaphysician, and shall 
make no attempt to puzzle other people 
by trying to explain what I do not under- 
stand myself. But such is the psycho- 
logical fact, whether it belongs to - 
special idiosyncrasy or not. I never felt 
the emotion more ng 2 than I did, 
years afterwards, the first morning 
opened my eyes in London, and casting 
them out of the window of my chamber 
on the roof of the Adelphi, saw the great 
dome of St. Paul’s rising, as it were, out 
of a surging sea of fog, and heard the 
ceaseless rush and roar of life chafing in 
the channels far beneath me. It was a 
moment which I had been looking forward 
to for long years as the Christian pilgrim 
to that of the first glimpse of the Holy 
Sepulchre, or the Mussulman ‘to the su- 
preme instant that gives him the vision 
of the Tomb of the Prophet. I had 
reached “the Mecca of my mind,” and 
yet I thought of every thing rather than of 
it. I have heard it said that when a man 
is drowning, the whole of his past life 
rushes before his dying eyes in an instan- 
taneous phantasmagoria. Well, itseemed 
as if my plunge into the boiling ocean of 
London worked the same miracle with me. 
The roar of its tide was in my ears, but T 
heard it not. All of my past life—espe- 
cially every sad and tender image—came 
streaming through my mind in a flash of 
thought, and oppressed me with a bitter 
pang of home-sickness, although, alas! I 
had no home. So it was, though I don’t 
— to expound the philosophy of it. 
ut, then, as it has nothing in icular 


i 1 particul 
to do with my story, it is of the less 


consequence. 

But the bluest of devils cannot long 
withstand the genial influences of early 
sunlight and of youth,—that early sun- 
light of life, God bless it! (though the 
benediction is quite superfluous, for God 
will bless it whether or no,)—and mine 
vanished before their potent exorcism by 
the time I was half dressed. And by the 
time my toilette was finished, I felt no 
more longing to hear the cracked voice of 
the chapel bell, or the stamping to and 
fro over my head, and the scuffling of feet 
backwards and forwards in the entry and 
on the college stairs, the familiar sounds 
which I had yearned for when I first 
awoke; and was well content to accept in 
their stead the riotous vivacity of the 
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birds, and the undertoned hum of the 
insects in the trees on both sides of. m: 

chamber. For it filled the entire bread 

of the house, and it was not very broad, for 
all that, and had two windows on one side 
and one on the other, the one behind occu- 
pying a deep cut into the sloping roof, and 
looking directly into the thick boughs of 
a lime-tree, buzzing with insect life. The 
walls were plastered and whitewashed, 
a thick beam ran lengthwise through the 
ceiling, and so queer was the shape of the 
room from the obliquities of the roof, that 
it would have puzzled a better mathema- 
tician than I was to calculate its contents. 
There was a strip of carpet by the bed- 
side, the floor (the face of whose scenery 
was of a rather rolling character) being 
otherwise bare. A few wooden ‘chairs 
and a pine table made up the furniture. 
But what cared I for those things? God 
made us men before we made ourselves 
upholsterers, and I had not yet passed into 
the factitious, and out of the natural state. 

“ Well, Mr. Osborne,” said Mr. Bulkley 
as we sat at breakfast, “do you like your 
quarters well enough to still wish to re- 
main in them?” 

“T like both my quarters and my com- 
pany, sir,” I replied, “and should be 
very sorry should you determine not to 
take me.” 

“ And that would be a pity!” he said, 
“would it not be, Jasper?” Jasper in- 
clined his assent. “In fact,” the minis- 
ter went on, “ Jasper has been interceding 
for you, and the prime-minister, you know, 
does what he likes at court, and I suppose 
I must let him have his way.” 

“T am greatly indebted to him for his 
interest,” said 1, bowing with mock gravi- 
ty towards Jasper, “and shall endea- 
vor to show myself worthy of his good 
opinion.” 

The minister smiled, but his man took 
it all in perfectly faith, and with se- 
rious grace acknowledged my little speech 
with his military salute, as he stood firm 
and erect behind his master’s chair. 

“Jasper having given his sanction to 
your ining,” Mr. Bulkley resumed, 
“and you continuing to wish it, after hav- 
ing a taste of our bachelor’s way of life, 
I suppose I may as well acknowledge to 
having no particular objection to it myself, 
so we will consider that as arranged, if 
you please.” And we shook hands across 
the table to close the in. Though 
what he said about Jasper’s consent was 
spoken jestingly, yet I found afterwards 
that it was literally true, that he would 
not have received me had Jasper disliked 
the plan, . 

“As to-day is Saturday,” the minister 
proceeded, “we will defer our plans of 
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study until Monday. Saturday is my 
working-day, and s be your holiday. 
Perhaps you would like to get a little ac- 
quainted with the Siberia to which you 
have been banished. Or you may use 
my study just as if I were not here, or 
establish yourself in your own chamber. 
as youlike. We dine at twelve, and drink 
tea at six, at which hour you will report 
yourself, if you please.” 

After which Jasper brought the great 
Bible, and we had prayers, which done, I 
whiled away the time as best I could with 
old books and cigars, and in sauntering 
round the premises in quest of amusement, 
which did not seem very easy to be found, 
till dinner time. After dinner, as the sun 
was a little mitigated by clouds, I set 
forth upon a voyage of discovery into the 
unknown regions round about. I passed 
through the village, where my apparition 
again caused a general suspension of labor 
and variation of idleness, as long as I was 
in sight. SoI tock myself out of sight 
as speedily as possible, turning into the 
road to your right just after you have 
crossed the Quasheen, and winding along 
its banks. It was a most charming walk, 
solitary, shady, with glimpses of rich pas- 
tures, dotted with cattle by the water- 
side. There was no discordant jar of ma- 
chinery. The innocent little stream had 
not yet been compelled by the Genius of 
the Lamp or of the Ring, to help build the 
palaces of our New England Aladdins. It 
yet ran sparkling and dimpling to the sea, 
without haying to buffet with mill-wheels, 
and to fling itself headlong, in its flight. 
over injurious dams in impetuous water- 
falls. Cattle stood up to the middle in its 
shady little bays, ducks led out their flo- 
tilla of ducklings upon its waters, and 
swallows dipped in it with none to mo- 
lest or make them afraid. It was a love- 
ly walk, as I said before. 

Here and there along the road was a 
farm-house of the oldest description of 
New England rustic architecture ; but not 
many of them. It seemed as if this little 
town were a nook which the tide of im- 
provement, as we are pleased to call it, 
had swept round and left it overlooked, in 
its haste, leaving it just as it was a centu- 
ry before. Nor was this effect diminished 
by a glance I got at a house having deci- 
dedly the look of a gentleman’s seat, off 
at my left. For such were always sprin- 
kled over the face of the New Eng- 
land landscape. It was a square wooden 
house, having a porch in front with seats 
on either side, flaunting with honey- 
suckles, as I could see at that distance, 
with windows in the roof, and an orna- 
mental balustrade running roundit. The 
ground sloped up to the house, and being 
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fine mowing land, had as lawnish a look as 
land can well have in ourclimate. A few 
aboriginal oaks stood singly here and 
there, and there were clusters of shrub- 
bery near the house, but apparently kept 
low for the benefit of the prospect. Be- 
yond the house it seemed as if there was 
an old-fashioned avenue of elms running 
down the other side of the hill to parts 
unknown. I passed about a mile and a 
half farther, pondering as to who could be 
its inhabitants, but meeting no one of 
whom I could make the inquiry. 

But when I had gone, by my estima- 
tion, about three miles from the village, 
the clouds which had at first invited me 
to go out, now more strongly urged me to 
go back. They rolled up blacker and 
thicker, and seemed almost to touch the 
tops of the trees among which the road 
sometimes wound. There was evidently 
a thunder-shower altogether too near at 
hand for my advantage. So I set my 
face homewards, and made what speed I 
could, though with little hope of escape. 
I came, however, in sight of the capital 
mansion and messuage (as an auctioneer 
might say) just described, before the criti- 
cal moment arrived. I hurried on still, 
and soon found there were other people 
in haste besides me; for just then I heard 
the sound of hoofs behind me, and an eld- 
erly gentleman and a young lady on 
horseback galloped past me. As they 
passed, they gave a glance of surprise at 
me, and presently evidently reined up and 
had a brief exchange of words; or, rather, 
the gentleman said something to his com- 
panion, and I could see that the tassel of 
her riding-cap waved an affirmative. He 
then turned his horse’s head towards me, 
and, putting spurs to his side, pulled up 
before me in an instant. 

“ Young gentleman,” said he, touching 
his hat as I raised mine, “there is a vio- 
lent shower at hand. Let me beg you to 
take shelter in my house there,” indicat- 
ing the capital mansion aforesaid with his 
riding-whip; “pray do not hesitate, for I 
feel the first drops already. By striking 
across that field, you will be at the door 
nearly as soon as we.” 

He touched his hat again, and, wheeling 
round, galloped off, and he and his com- 
panion were the next instant, hid from my 
sight by a turn of the road. I was a 
bashful bey, and felt as awkwardly as 
such animals are apt to do in an emergen- 
cy like this; byt, still, I had a little rather 
not spoil my best hat, and, moreover, the 
thing had a spice of adventure about it 
which could not but make it relishing. 
So I leaped the stone wall, and then “set 
down my feet and ran” to such good pur- 
pose, that I did actually reach the house 
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before the pair dashed up, just as the rain 
was coming down in good earnest. As 
there was no time for ceremony, I stepped 
up, blushing like the morn, lifted the young 
lady off her horse and set her down safely 
under the porch. I had had some little 
practice in this line before, having often 
performed this office for , but, on 
the whole, it is no concern of yours who 
it was for. It is enough that I had had 
practice. .The young lady hastily bowed 
her thanks and, after giving her habit a 
good shake, hurried into the house. 

The gentleman, having given over the 
horses to the servant who ran up to take 
them, now joined me and courteously in- 
vited me to walkin. He was aman of mid- 
dle height and well proportioned, though 
of rather a slight figure. He was be- 
tween sixty and seventy, but as he wore 
powder it was not easy to tell to which 
extreme of the decade he inclined. Per- 
haps he was about half-way between the 
two. He had a cultivated and well-bred 
voice as well as deportment, and his tones 
were more English than American in their 
modulations. And yet he did not look 
like an Englishman. His face must have 
once been handsome, though time and 
perhaps sorrow had made their mark up- 
on it. This gave one the impression of a 
man that had suffered, and through suf- 
fering had lived more than his years. He 
led me into a good-sized and well-fur- 
nished room on the right of the hall door, 
and, then, through an open arch by the 
further side of the fire-place into a larger 
back room, which a to be his li- 
brary, though his collection was not great. 
Here I found a wood-fire burning, though 
it was hot summer, but which, neverthe- 
less, was exceedingly acceptable to a damp 
stranger, like myself. Inviting me to be 
seated, and sitting down himself, he said, 
pointing to the blaze, 

“TI trust you will find this whim of 
mine, asI find it is thought to be here- 
abouts, not a bad one, to-day. You re- 
member, perhaps, the Spanish proverb 
that hele ever suffers from cold except 
a fool or a beggar. And as I hope I am 
not quite a fool, and as I know that I am 
not absolutely a beggar, I am resolved to 
guard myself against the inclemency of 
your summers as well as of your winters.” 

“My winters,” thought I to myself, “I 
should suppose they were as much yours 
as mine, my sir.’ But I said, 
“Many people, I believe, sir, would be 
glad to imitate your example, if they had 
but the strength of mind.” : 

He smiled and said, “Indeed, it does 
require some resolution. I know I had 
to put forth a good deal before I could 
overcome the opposition of Mrs. Warner, 
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my housekeeper. She would have put 
out all my fires on the first of May and 
not allowed me another spark until the 
first of November, had I not raised an in- 
surrection in the house.” 

“Your victory seems to have been com- 
plet sir,” Said I. 

Dine Waterloo, my dear sir!” 
he- repli ‘and that, although my undu- 
tiful child was inclined to side with the 
enemy. A diversion from my own camp, 
by Jove!” 

“His child,” thought I, again, “then 
she is his daughter ! Well, it?s much 
better than being his wife,” but I said, 
“T am sure, sir, have reason to rejoice 
at your courage and success. And, I im- 
agine, the young lady herself would not 
be disposed to question your wisdoM any 
more than your generalship, this after- 
noon.” 

“T daresay not,” he rejoined, “I wonder 
she has not come down yet. I think that 
she likes my fire as well as myself, in her 
heart, for I often find her nestling down 
by it in the mornings and evenings. Ju- 
piter! what a flash!” 

And it was a flash, indeed, followed by 
an almost simultaneous crash of long-rat- 
tling thunder. We instinctively rose and 
approached the window; but the dark- 
ness of the shower had settled down again 
over the landscape, almost as black as 
night, while the heavy drops fell like shot 
on the roof and poured down on all sides 
in sheets, the spouts being entirely une- 

ual to the occasion. 

“That flash struck not far off,” ob- 
served my host, ° “I hope it has done my 
trees no 

“ Your hope comes too late, papa,” said 
a voice behind us, “for I saw one of the 
oaks on the lawn struck as I came down 
stairs.” 

“Not the Sachem’s Oak!” exclaimed 
papa; “I had almost as lief have had the 
house struck as that.” 

“TI believe not,” she returned, “but I 
could not tell certainly, it is so thick and 
dark. I think it was the next one to it.” 

*I will go and see,” he said quickly, 

“if this gentleman will excuse me.” And 
without waiting to see whether I would 
or not, he hurried out of the room. 

I have had greater calamities befall me, 
since then, than being left alone with a 
pretty woman. In fact, I have, long since, 
ceased to it as @ misfortune at all. 
But at that particular juncture of my life, 
I would a little rather that papa had re- 
mained with us. I was getting on pretty 
well with him, and, with him to back me, 
I think I could have encountered this new 
form of danger with tolerable presence of 
mind. And T I must do the enemy the 
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— to say that she did not seem to 
ave any particularly hostile designs to- 
wards me. She seated herself near the 
fire, but yet sideways to it and with her 
face turned round looking out of the win- 
dow at the storm without, with an ab- 
stracted look, as if she were thinking not 
much of that, and still less of poor me. I 
don’t know whether her attitude, as I 
have described it, will appear to have been 
a graceful one to my readers ; but if it do 
not, they may be assured it is entirely 
their fault, or mine. The attitude was 
perfect, and the more perfect because en- 
tirely unstudied and unconscious. 

* And so she was handsome ?” you will 
all say. Handsome! to be sure she was. 
Do you suppose I should be writing about 
her at this present, if she had not been? 
Currer Bell may broach and preach her 
damnable heresy of homely heroines, with 
pug noses and carroty hair if she please. 
The republic of letters has no established 
church, and if she can build up a sect on 
that foundation, she may. But I belong 
to the good old orthodox school. None 
of your Jane Eyres or Lucy Snowes for 
my money! To be sure, this is not a 
novel, but a veracious history, and so I 
have nothing to do but to tell the simple 
truth. But I might have held my tongue, 
I suppose. There is a great deal of talk, 
nowadays, about woman’s rights, and, I 
am told, clever things are written about 
them on both sides. And then reverend 
gentlemen write treatises on “The True 
Sphere of Woman,” and “ Woman’s Mis- 
sion,” “ The Duty of Woman,” and so on. 
Now, I am a practical philosopher, and 
never meddle with abstract discussions ; 
but my private notion of the sphere, the 
mission, and the duty of woman is, that 
every woman ought to be handsome. It’s 
a duty she owes to society. That’s my 
simple moral philosophy, and till some- 
body can show a better, I shall stand by it. 

I think if you could have seen my hero- 
ine—for the dullest reader must have dis- 
covered before this that we have found 
my heroine at last—you would have ac- 
knowledged that she filled her sphere, 
fulfilled her mission, and performed her 
duty—for she was marvellously handsome. 
But I am not going to give an inventory 
of her charms. It’s of no use, and I do 
not intend making a fool of myself by 
making the attempt. All I saall say is, 
that her hair was of a tinge very uncom- 
mon in America, and what I suppose 

poetical — mean when they talk about 
7 K golden locks,” and “sunny tresses ” (not 
red, I vow and protest it was not red— 
the most malicious rival could not have 
called it so), while her eyes and eyelashes 
were as near black as they could be, with- 
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out actually being so. Her complexion 
was the véritable peau de lys, as smooth 
and pure as the petal of a lily, and, though 
with the expression of perfect health, 
generally as colorless. But when passion 
or emotion did summon the “blushing 
apparitions ” into her cheek, it was a sight, 
indeed, that Raphael might have dreamed 
of. And as to her mouth and her teeth, 
if nature or art could have improved upon 
them, I should like to see the handiwork. 
“Quivi due filze son di perle elette, 
Che chiude e apre un bello e dolce labro.” 
And I would go a good way to see a finer 
arm and hand and foot than hers. But I 
won’t describe her. Only, I will say that 
the effect of the contrast of her dark eyes 
with her hair and skin, was as odd as it was 
fine. I have never seen more than two or 
three of the kind in the course of a pretty 
extensive and careful study of the subject. 

I thought I must say something, though 
I dare say she would not have missed it 
if I had not, and so I ventured to suggest— 

“T hope you are not afraid of thunder 
and lightning.” 

“What, I?” she exclaimed, starting 
from her reverie and turning towards me. 
“Oh, no, indeed ! I delight in them.” 

Delight in thunder and lightning! I 
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away, however, and the shower is passi 
off to westward. I have not heard 
thunder since that storm among the Ber- 
nese Alps.” 

The Bernese Alps! Had they been 
there, too? I looked at them with new 
respect, for you will remember foreign 
travel was not as vulgar then as it has 
become since! It was a distinction, at 
that time, to have been abroad ; now, the 
distinction is to have staid at home. We 
have become a match for the English in 
our migratory habits. James Smith, I 
believe it was, who said, apropos to their 
invasion of the continent, after it was first 
opened, that soon there would be a sight 
set up of an Englishman who had not 
been to Rome! Ishould think Mr. Bar- 
num@ight find it pay to add to his other 
curiosities an American who had not over- 
run Eurcpe. Perhaps a still greater curi- 
osity would be one who had brought 
something back with him worth bringing. 

This, however, gave us something to 
talk about, or, rather, for him to talk and 
for me to listen about. He talked like a 
man of sense and education, and I should 
have been well content to have listened to 
him, and to have looked at his daughter, 
for an indefinite time. She took no part 


in the conversation, except when appealed ® 
to by her father, but sat looking abstract- ~ »* 
edly into the fire. I could not but feel ~ 


must say I could not sympathize with my 
fair friend in this taste. I have not learned 
to like those unpleasant explosions yet, 





and had still less fancy for them then. . 


But the horrid idea flashed into my mind 
that she might suspect asmuch. So turn- 
ing with as composed an air as I could 
command toa portrait which hung over 
the fireplace, but which I could see but 
very indistinctly in the gloom of the day 
and the room, I said— 

“ A portrait of your father, I presume ?” 

“A portrait of papa!” she replied, 
smiling and shaking her head. “ Oh, dear, 
no! don’t you recognize it as that of his 
late Majesty ?” 

His late Majesty! Old Farmer George, 
whom Byron had just left practising the 
hundredth psalm, when his Vision of 
Judgment ended! whose only merit, ac- 
cording to the same infallible authority, 
was 

“That household virtue, most uncommon, 
Of constancy to a bad, ugly woman!” 
What business had he here, in the heart 
of his revolted province? Who could 
these people be? Before I could ponder 
this. problem farther, the master of the 
house came in, saying— 

“Tt was not the Sachem’s oak, my dear, 
but the old one I have been trying to per- 
suade myself to take down these two 

ears. But the lightning has taken it 
mto its own hands now, and has settled 
the question for ever. It is breaking 


that she was not thinking about me. In- 
deed, I could not flatter myself that she 
would ever think of me again, after I had 
passed ont of her sight. I felt as “ young” 
as David Copperfield, when the father of 
the eldest Miss Larkins asked him, “ how 
his school-fellows did.” 

But, as we talked, the storm which had 
“scowled o’er the darkened landscape,” 
passed away, and the “radiant sun” ex- 
tended his evening beam over it vith fare 
well sweet. I had no longer any excuse 
for staying. My host rang the bell, and 
an elderly matron, whom I suspected to 
be the housekeeper, of whose leaning to 
the anti-Vulcanean theory I had heard, 
entered, bringing wine. After i 
of this then universal hospitality (for as 
yet temperance societies were not), I took 
my leave, with many grateful acknow- 
ledgments. The young lady rose, and 
graciously returned my parting bow, while 
her father accompanied me to the door, 
and wished me a pleasant walk. 

I passed on under the dripping trees. 
vocal with birds, and over the saturated 
turf, which the slant sun glorified into 
beatific diamonds and emeralds, and 
through the clear, cool, moist air, but 
thinking more of those whom I had left 
than of the sights and sounds about me. 
Nothing had escaped them which indi- 
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cated who or what they weré They had 
shown no curiosity as to my poor self, had 
asked no questions as to my name, home, 
or business. They, evidently, only re- 
garded me in the light of a lad whom they 
had saved from a ducking, and should see 
no more. Whocould they be? Of course 
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I should pluck out the heart of the mys- 
tery when I reached the parsonage, for 
Mr. Bulkley must know all about them. 
So I made what haste I could, and soon 
found myself at the worthy minister’s 
door 

[To be continued.] 


THE POEMS OF ALEXANDER SMITH, 


f gaemaars seemed to be no reason why 
people should read “ Poems by Alex- 
ander Smith” (London, Bohn, and Boston, 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 1853), more than 
poems by many other Smiths, Jom, and 
Johnsons, who annually melodize their 
emotions, and confide them to a patient 
public ; but about the first of May, all the 
English papers came hurrying over the sea 
with a loud chorus of Eureka! Eureka! 
the coming man has arrived, and his name 
is Smith! Here was food for a spring 
day’s thought. A prophet had really 
come out of Nazareth—a Mr. Smith was 
about sitting down with Shakspeare and 
the stars. The Aubrey de Veres, and 
Coventry Patmores, and Monckton Milnes, 
whose names seemed the very gifts of the 
muse to her favorites, were suddenly ex- 
tinguished by the plebeian from the north, 
and the newest and most noticeable man 
of the moment is Alexander Smith. The 
papers to which we have alluded flashed 
with sparks taken from his pages. Alex- 
ander Smith came riding down among the 
critics, like Sir Lancelot in the Lady of 

Shalott : ° 

Like to some beanck of stars wo 900 
Hung in the golden galaxy,” 

and “tirra-lirra, tirra-lirra,” sang Sir 
Lancelot Smith, while all the critics, like 
Bacchanals, reeled singing after. And 
this pean burst from John Bull in the 
age of steam; from John Bull who had 
sneered, and scoffed, and laughed in suc- 
cession at all the men who have best il- 
lustrated his name and nation during the 
last half century; from John Bull who 
permitted Gifford, Jeffrey, Brougham, and 
Sydney Smith to gauge poetry for him, 
and sent Robert Burns to gauge beer. 
Let the Smiths congratulate themselves 
that the reign of those men is past, or their 
Alexander would have been another vic- 
tim of that brilliant and “ inextinguishable 
laughter” which has so long welcomed 
try in England. Did not Christopher 
orth rail from the Highlands at Alfred 
Tennyson? and did not Christopher North 


learn in a lightning-flash of satire that Al- 
fred Tennyson was a poet, and live to see 
him this day chief of living poets ? 
“Who writes by Fate the critics shal! not kill, 
Nor all the assassins in the great review, 
Who writes by luck, his blood some hack shall spit, 
Some ghost whom a musquito might ran through.”* 

There is no doubt that Alexander Smith 
has received a more universal and flatter- 
ing welcome than was ever before award- 
ed to an English poet. He is reported to 
be a young man, about twenty-one or 
twenty-two years old, who lives in Glas- 
gow, and who, during a year or two past, 
has contributed poems to the London 
Leader and Critic. The editors of those 
papers occasionally called attention to the 
verses; but editorial finger-posts are not 
always heeded, nor even when they are 
inscribed with the alluring words, “to the 
realms of excellent poetry,” is the travel- 
ler up and down the columns convinced 
that it will be worth his while to take that 
road. But when those excellent realms 
rise suddenly before him, gorgeous, odor- 
ous, palpitating with blowing foliage, 
veined with flashing rivers, then he makes 
haste thither, not only to lie in the tran- 
quil shadow of noble trees, but inspired 
by the deeper desire of knowing if that 
fair country is worthily inhabited. 

The instinctive verdict of the English 
press has been quite unanimous. Smith 
is adjudged guilty of poetry in the first 
degree. The Westminster Review for 
April, 1853, says of him: “ Alexander 
Smith is a born singer—a man of genius— 
not a musical echo of other singers.” The 
London Examiner, a cool and shrewd 
critic, is most quiet of all-in his praise. 
It allows him poetic, but waits to see if he 
be a poet. 

Reader, as we open this first book of a 
young man to whom that praise is freely 
and ful!y awarded, for one breath of which 
so many noble, and talented, and earnest 
men have longed, we are reminded of the 
august society in which the young bard 
hopes to take his place, inspired by the 
sublimest ambition of attaining that fame, 
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of which we may say what Landor says of 
love: “the muses themselves approach it 
with a tardy step, and with a low; and 
tremulous, and melancholy song.” 

Every young lover of poetry has some- 
times wondered whether, if he had lived at 
the time when his favorites first appeared. 
he would have instantly hailed and crowned 
them. He endeavors to divest his imagina- 
tion of the prestige of famous names, and to 
look impartially at the page that enchants 
him. So have lovers sought to look upon 
their mistresses. But, in both cases, it is 
the very caprice of passion ; and the lover 
is only too glad to discover that he can- 
not be a critic. It is with kindred curi- 
osity that we open the contemporary re- 
views. What did the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly, what did the public feeling of 
England, say of Byron, and Wordsworth, 
of Shelley, and Keats; or, farther back, 
of Pope, Dryden, and the dramatists? 
Was there such unmistakable lustre in 
the dawn, that there could be no doubt of 
the day? So we wander through the 
biographies of the men themselves, to 
find what is said there about their recep- 
tion. And we search the lives of con- 
temporaries to the same end. Thus, in 
the Diary of Moore, there are no more 
interesting records than those of his first, 
often casual, encounter with men now 
famous. Moore’s ink-sketch of Words- 
worth represents an unamiable dinner- 
guest. He finds Charles Lamb a man 
who perpetually miscarries with bad 
puns. He concludes that, on the whole, 
Scott did not write thé Waverley Novels. 
How earnestly we follow him, night by 
night, as he reads Rob Roy to his “dar- 
ling Bessie!” The early notices of Keats 
and Tennyson, of Landor and Beddoes— 
the crowning of bastards and the exile of 
royalty, we follow through a thousand 
pages with the closest interest. 

For the question that, ghost-like, haunts 
us, and which by much reading we seek 
to lay, is, whether there is no sign-manual 
of genius; whether there need be any 
doubt or hesitation between gold and gilt ; 
whether, were he now living, Shakspeare 
would be as generally acknowledged as 
Martin Farquhar Tupper. Because, if 
our fathers entertained angels unawares, 
why may not we be doing the same thing 
at this moment ? 

And there is a deeper significance in the 
desire so universally experienced, and to 
which we have alluded. It is that the 
advent of a poet is the rarest and most 
resplendent event in nature. He is her 
finest flower and success. The poet is a 
century-plant, and if he requires a hundred 
years for his blooming, so he requires 
them for his proper fame. For again, the 
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poet is the nimble hero who “dares to 
clasp the slender and fiery shape of Truth 
to his heart, and turn away in her embrace 
all the dross that cl it.” He is, 
therefore, spiritually discerned; and we, 
who come eating, and drinking, and coat- 
ing our hearts with ever fresh layers of 
dross, may naturally suffer that to pass 
unseen which cometh without observation. 
Yet the air is softer when these spirits 
pass. , 


“Their near camp my spirit knows 
By signs ous a8 rainbows. 
I, then: ard, and ey Aree 
Listen for their harp-like laughter, 
And carry in my heart, for days, 
Peace that hallows rudest ways.” 


It ig. perhaps, from a secret wish to 
excus@@he want of perception of which we 
are conscious in ourselves, that we so 
eagerly turn to see whether other men 
have had it. It eases our consciences 
when they are perplexed with claims that 
dazzle, but which we feel may be delusive, 
to discover that “all the assassins” 
plunged their ineffectual knives into the 
immortal breasts, and fashioned fames for 
those who are but as the men of Prome- 
theus, mere men of straw. It is, at once, 
comforting and humiliating. At most, 
we say, our errors have precedents. We 
are not the first blind men. If we are no 
better than‘ our fathers, neither are we 
any worse. If Byron was pooh-poohed, 
and Wordsworth told it would not do, 
and Tennyson moeked, and Keats scoffed 
at, and Shelley roundly condemned, we 
may take heart if we are not quite sure of 
Alexander Smith; or, indeed, with this 
crimson catalogue before him, of bad be- 
ginnings that have made immortal end- 
ings, may not the last young aspirant well 
pause, and tremble lest his fate be the 
reverse of theirs ? 

Alexander Smith’s volume consists of 
a long dramatic poem, three shorter 
poems and eight sonnets. Whoever has 
read any of the many notices that have 
already appeared, has seen many of his 
best things. Under the cumbrous title 
of Life-Drama, the poet has thrown 
together his thoughts upon life, his yearn- 
ings for fame, and the outpourings of such 
passion as he has, which is a very differ- 
ent passion from that he tries to express 
in the persons of his drama. The word 
drama has no especial significance here, 
except as indicating that the poem is of a 
dramatic form. It has no dramatic ac- 
tion, no development in the proper sense. 
The poet’s scenes are strung upon a 
siender thread of story. Walter, the 
hero, is a youth consumed with the pas- 
sionate desire of writing a great poem. 
He meets a Lady in the forest. 
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Lady. 
“ Would’st thou, too, be a Poet? ” 
Walter. 
A passion has grown up tobe w Kt 
ion has grown up to be a King, 
Ruling my being with A fierce a sway 
As the mad sun the prostrate desert sands. 
And it is that.” 
They proceed to converse of the subject 
and treatment of the poem, in a strain 
genuinely glowing and dazzling. The 
Lady asks: , 
“ How wilt thou end it?” 
Walter. 
“ With God and silence! 
When the great Universe subsides in God, 
Ev'n a8 a t's foam subsid in 
Upon the wave that bears it.” 
The Lady’s answer is suggestive not only 
of a similar style in other poets, but of a 
similar thought. 





“Why, thy plan 
Is wide and daring as a comet's spoom! 
And donbtless ‘twill contain the tale of earth 
By way of episode and anecdote.” 


And thus we find in Beddoes (the Poems, 
posthumous and collected, of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, 2 vols. London, 1851) : 


“ Why what's the world and time? a fleeting thought 
In the — meditating Universe, 
A brief parenthesis in chaos.” 


Walter falls in love with the Lady. 
- Were she Plain Night, Td peck her with my stars. 


“T'll write a tale thro’ which my passion runs 
Like honey-suckle through a hedge of June.” 


An Alastor-like sketch follows, not so 
beautiful and masterly as Alastor. It is 
more eager and crude. Shelley’s lines, 


“There was a Poet whose untimely tomb,” 


and the fifteen or sixteen subsequént ones 
have a pensive perfection which irresisti- 
bly recurs as the reader encounters the 
similarity in Smith. Yet it is not an imi- 
tation. Let us acquit our poet at once 
of all kinds of larceny. His individuality 
and intellectual integrity are among his 
finest characteristics. 

The lovers meet again at sunset, and 
there follows a passage full of the poct’s 
beauties, powers, and faults. 


“Where yonder church , 
Stands up to heaven, as if to intercede 
For simple hamlets scattered at its feet, 
I saw the dreariest sight. The sun was down, 
And all the West was paved with sullen fire. 
I cried, ‘Behold the barren beach of bell 
At ebb of tide.’ The ghost of one bright hour 
Comes from its grave and stands before me now. 
“Twas at the close of a long summer day, 
As we were sitting on yon grassy slope, 
The sunset hung before us like a dream 
That shakes a demon in his fiery lair; 
The clouds were standing round the setting sun 
Like gaping caves, fantastic pinnacles, 
Citadels throbbing in their own fierce light, 
Tall spires that came and went, like spires of flame, 
Cliffs quivering with fire-snow, and peaks 
Of piled gorgeousness, and rocks of fire 
A-tilt and pare beaches, crimson seas, 
All these were huddled in that dreadful West, 
All shook and trembled in unsteadfast light, 
And from the centre blazed the angry sun, 
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Sen eGoriieetere of Gehaiey 
O’er evening city with its boom of sin.” 
Here is as audacious a grappling in words 
with the capricious aie of a thun- 
derous sunset, as any of Turner’s in colors. 
It is the unabashed intrepidity of youth 
squandering its strength. It is undenia- 
bly fine and faulty. It has the genuine 
ring of a poet’s lyre. But contrast with 
it the description of much the same effect 
by the most consummate of contemporary 
poetic artists, Alfred Tennyson. The in- 
delible image left upon the memory by 
the following, shows the ripeness and con- 
centration of mature and thoughtful 
power: 
“The wild unrest that lives in woe 
Would dote and pore on yonder cloud 
“That rises upward always higher, 
‘And topples round the dreary West 

A looming bastion fringed with fire.” 
This is the ripeness which comes with 
“the years that bring the philosophic 
mind,” and which will surely come to 
Alexander Smith, unless his epitaph should 
be that which Walter says the world 
uttered upon another poet: 


“Poet he was not in the r sense: 
He could write pearls, but he could never write 
A poem round and perfect as a star.” 
In this sunset talk we discover that our 
poet has read the Poets. Walter says: 


“ Breezes are blowing in old Chaucer's verse, 
"Twas here we drank them. Here for hours we hung 
O’er the fine pants and trembles of a line.” 

So do true poets ever. They play upon 
each other’s hearts, like lyres. Here is 
Byron: Ps 

“Beside that well I read the mighty bard 
Who clad himself with beauty, genius, wealth, 
Then flung himself on his own passion-pyre, 
id was consumed.” 

The lovers have now reached a grove 
of beeches, where Walter has a tale to read. 
This poem within the poem is the most 
finished and perfect part of the volume. 
We cannot quote, as we would, or we 
should reprint it. A lady full of tropical 
prides and passions, has an “empty ach- 
ing” in her heart, which no wealth of lux- 
ury can satisfy. Her “sweetest play- 
thing” is an Indian page, whom she calls 
her panther ; of him she demands a song. 
He sings it. 

“Tis of two lovers, matched like cymbals fine, 
Who, in a moment of luxurious blo 
Their pale lips trembling in the kiss of Gods, 
Made their lives wine-cups, and then drank them off, 
And died with beings full-blown like a rose.” 
She rewards her “cub of Ind” by telling 
him of her cousin-lover. 
“He woo'd me, leopard mine, 
I speared him with a jest.” 


“A week the boy 
Lived in his sorrow, like a cataract 
Unseen, yet sounding thro’ its shrouding mists.” 


But her lover must be 
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omienge apn eye qin, 
And with a strong arm hold the rearing world.” 

The lady asks if ’tis true 

“ That hearts are tangled in a golden smile.” 

And the page responds by a rapture 

about the influence of beauty upon 

concluding with one of the symm 
and magnificent images that so struck the 
first critics of the poem. 
“If ye are fair 

Mankind will crowd around you, thick as when 

The full-faeed moon sits silver on the sea, 

The eager waves lift up their 

Each shouldering for her smile.” 

Of course the “cub of Ind” has not basked 

in the tropic of her beauty unmoved, and 

declares his passion. The sudden emo- 
tions of the lady varying through hate, 
anger, and mocking scorn, are delicately 
touched. In the latter mood she cries, 
superbly scornful, 
“Didst never fear 

That on my poor deserts thy love would sit 

Like a great diamond on a threadbare robe?” 
And then waving him away she falls into 
regret for her pride. The poet here be- 
trays the most subtle appreciation of a 
beautiful woman’s consciousness of her 
great beauty and its power, and represents 
her, like magnificent Cleopatra, musing— 

dropping through sweet irresolution to a 

vow of gentleness. Walter’s tale ends 

there; the lady says, 
“Thy tale is like 
A day unsealed with sunset.” 
And Walter confesses the old subterfuge ; 
declares himself the page, she, the lady. 

“O may my spirit on hope’s ladder climb 
From hungry nothing up to starpacked space, 
Thence strain on tip-toe to thy love beyond— 

The only heaven I ask!” 
The lady shudders with a mortal pang, 
for she is betrothed to a rich man. 

« God! ’tis hard! 

When I was all in leaf the frost winds came, 

And now, when o’er me runs the summer's breath, 

It waves but iron vs 
They part, and Walter says: 

“T see the future stretch 

All dark and barren as a rainy sea.” 
The poet wanders, again, forlorn. He 
meets a t, and is tortured by his 
contentment, and a child whose youth and 
freshness consoles him. He next ap 

in London, reading a poem of love and sor- 

row, still grieving 
“iecur 

His friend Edward comes, and they talk 

of fame, and poetry, and life, and blighted 

hopes, and Walter moans in Shakspearian 
music : 


“My drooping sails 
Flap idly ‘gainst the mast of my intent. 
I rot upon *he waters, when my prow 
Should grace the golden isles.” 

VoL. u.—7 
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age to music.” The next scene 


oF 
He still cherishes the hope “to set this 
The 


descriptio ; 

He would scarce recognize his own pro- 
perty, in this account. 

“Sea marge and and of stream and 

Dull dats scream-tarled, —— exulting a. 
Steams like a meteor the affrighted night, 
Unto whove recs on midnight blue and aside” 
Long strings of geese come clanging from the stars.” 
The English fens are not less ic in re- 
cent English poe i 


straight in love with Violet, and 
Edward sings a wonderful song— 
*Waslep ies moving sean ts hamming ands; 
"Eee te eeleee 
Walter follows with the tale of a poet, 
who goes mad, defies God, and dies. He 
is naturally not a figure to the fancy of 
Mr. Wilmott, who consi him a moth. 


~ But Violet is of another mould, 


5, 


and feel- 
ing the reality of the romance, asks the 
poet about the persons of his tale, and 
discovers, what she suspects, that he is 
its hero, and the of the Wood the 
heroine ; and as the revel ends, 
presaging sorrow,— 
“Upon my knee, 8 modern minstrel’s 
My impatient shallop flaps it slken sails 
= bi tT cannot lift my head. 


“I gga ree sees proline 
And now a cheerless of red. 
O’er which a crow heavy in the rain.” 
Walter and Violet sit at sunset upon & 
lawn, and he repeats the story of his love 
for the Lady of the Wood, but owns his 
present felicity with her. Then this fine 
passage : 
“ All's dross but love. 
Who wandered 


Walter blights his 
wandering xt night, 
and meets there an ou 
treats to pray for him. is 
by his wil and he tells her the story 
of Violet’s shame, and how fair she 


Violet. 
he 
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“I pity her, not Man trusts in God; 
He is eternal, ‘oman trusts in man, 
And he is shifting sand.” 


Walter goes on: 


“She covered me 
With her wild sorrow, as an April cloud 
With dim, dishevelled tresses hides the hill 
On which its heart is breaking.” 


He rushes away. But in the next scene 
he returns to his home where he was 
born, and there expresses his resolution in 
@ passage concluding with an image which 
is not surpassed in literature: 


“I will throw off this dead and useless 
As a strong runner, straining for his life, 
Unelasps a mantle to the hungry winds. 
A mighty purpose rises large and slow 
From out the fluctuations of my soul, 
As ghost-like, from the dim and tumbling sea 
Starts the completed moon.” 


Walter writes his poem ; is acknowledged 
a singer, as the Westminster acknowl- 
edges Alexander Smith; finds Violet 
again; they renew their vows, and repeat 
the story of their sufferings, and 


“ Great duties are before me and great songs, 
And, whether crowned or crownless, when I fall 
It matters not, so as God's work is done. 

I've learned to prize the a lightning-deed, 
Not the applauding thunder at its heels, 
Which men call fame. Our night is past ; 
We stand in precious sunrise, and beyond 

A long day stretches to the very end.” 


Let us now throw in a handful of pearls 
at random, and then hay to judgment. 
The reader may well exclaim: 


“Oh! he was rich, 
And I rejoiced upon his shore of pearls.” 


This has grandeur of thought as well as 
form. 


“Unrest, Unrest! The passion-panting sea 
Watches the unveiled beauty of the stars, 
Like a great hungry soul. The unquiet clouds 
Break and dissoive, then gather in a mass, 
And float like mighty icebergs through the blne. 
Summers, like bluskes, sweep the face of earth; 
Heav'n yearns in stars. Down comes the frantic rain, 
We hear the wail of the remorseful winds, 
In their strange penance. And this wretched orb 
Knows not the taste of rest; a maniac world, 

and sobbing through the deep she goes.” 


“The faces of all things belie their hearts. 
Each man’s as weary of his life as I, 
anguished earth shines on the moon—a moon.” 


And, often quoted, 
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8 
That leaves the West all crimson with the promise 
Of the diviner morrow, which even then 
ks hurrying up the world’s great side with light.” 

Here is a shell for the next edition of 

4 Thalatta.” 

“The per arp a sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And in the fulness of his marriage joy, 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a to see how fair she looks, 
Then runs up to kiss her.” 


A eonvent-porirait : 


“No thin-smiled April he, bedrift with tears, 
Bat-appled Autumn, golden-cheeked and tan.” 


The ‘last line is as true a picture of the 
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northern, as Tennyson’s of the southern, 
autumn. 

“Or red with spirted purple of the vats.” 

It is clear enough that there is no drama 
in all this. All the persons are Ossianic 
figures, vague and misty. Yet the sun 
of genius certainly shines through them, 
and they float, like rainbows, along these 
pages. The poet expresses in such guises 
his fancies and feelings. Walter says the 
very splendid things that occur to Alex- 
ander Smith. He is a lay-figure only, 
and so evidently nothing more, that the 
reader is not shocked at what would oth- 
erwise show Master Walter to be a vulgar 
seducer. The lady in the forest is a 
wraith, and Violet herself, a shadow of 
Walter. The only dramatic entity in 
the whole poem is the mistress of “my 
cub of Ind.” The book is no drama, 
therefore; then what is it ? 

It is what the first work of a very 
young and very genuine poet is most likely 
to be, the exuberant expression of his 
passionate delight in the spectacle and the 
suggestion of nature. It is a rapturous 
peean of wonder and joy. The boy with 
all the subtle susceptibilities to beauty 
and power, to gloom and sorrow, that are 
the very points in which the poet differs 
from other men, dances about as in a gor- 
geous dream, a delightful delirium, and is 
content to shout aloud and rejoice. Like 
his own Edward he is 

“ Hot to the ear-tips with great thumps of heart,” 
and therefore his words roll out of his 
mouth like lava, burning, and viscous 
with thick richness. The wealth, the 
redundancy, the extravagance, the storm 
of similes, the words that crack in strain- 
ing after the inexpressible, the want of 
thought, the manifold use of the same 
object for illustration, the cloying sweet- 
ness, the grotesqueness, the gorgeousness, 
the “Sha ian felicity,” the “ poetic, 
but not poet,”—all these varying praises 
and condemnations only describe the man 
that Alexander Smith seems to us to be: 

“ An April-tree whose vermeil-loaded boughs 

Prom’ to autumn apples juiced and red.” 

His sensuousness is that of the poetic 
organization, as it appears in this age. 
Keats has it, and Shelley, and Tennyson. 
It drove Byron, who was sensual rather 
than sensuous (if we may draw a distinc- 
tion), to cast his poems in the Orient, and 
Moore tinkled after with his tinsel Lalla 
Rookh. Coleridge has it in his Kubla 
Khan. Wordsworth, oniy, has it not; 
but it takes in him a peculiar form of 
tenderness, and a human feeling for nature 
that it has in none of the others. Our own 

oung writers are strongly characterized 
& it, as was hinted in the review of the 
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“ Homes of American Authors,” in an ear- 
lier number of this magazine. By his ex- 
treme sensuousness, therefore; by the ex- 
quisite delight he takes in voluptuous and 
gorgeous description, Alexander Smith 
only reveals himself as a child of the time. 
But it is quite his own manifestation of it. 
Asan outburst of this passionate joy which 
the contemplation of the universe produces 
in the poet, his Life-Drama may be ranked 
with Keats’s Endymion. Yet they are 
entirely different. Keats’s is feminine and 
Smith’s masculine. The latter betrays a 
boldness of imagery, and a sinewy, intellec- 
tual texture, of which Keats shows little 
trace untilthe Hyperion. The story in both 
is nothing. The poems are sung for the 
pleasure of singing. The hearts of the 
men leap up, for they have seen a rainbow. 
Nor does it seem to us especially to re- 
call Festus, certainly not so strongly as 
Festus suggests Faust. The reader must 
remember that. no work is absolutely 
original throughout. Certain forms and 
treatment become, in time, conventional, 
and artists conform to them. Raphael is 
full of Perugino and Massaccio; Shaks- 
peare smacks of Marlowe and the rest; 
and feeds upon foreign story. Yet Shaks- 
pearian and Raphaelesque are terms of very 
precise significance. There is a certain 
mannerism, which may be mistaken for 
originality, and in Tennyson’s first vol- 
ume (1830) this is evident. But if the 
reader will compare that volume with Jn 
Memoriam, he will find that while the 
former is somewhat grotesque with quaint 
(but delicious) conceits, the thought 
stands, transparent and. symmetrical, in 
the latter. To one who knew the younger 
poets of the day, Tennyson’s first volume 
was no newer, in scope and general. form, 
than Alexander Smith’s drama. We say 
thus much for those who are surprised not 
to find a startling novelty both in the 
manner, and matter, and spirit of his 


poem. 

It is, then, an exuberant and individual 
expression of exulting delight in the world 
and life, like the first songs of all young 
poets. What more is it ? 

It is full of intellectual integrity, and it 
is in that that the hope of the “autumn 
apples juiced and red” must be founded. 
Many men are pleasant and cunning 
echoes of others. Most of the youths who 
write and print verses in these days, and 
truly their name is Legion, have a genial 
and poetic temperament and an executive 
felicity. But they do not produce poetry. 
They appreciate it, they love it, they have 
poetic perceptions, and an elegance and 
refinement of nature that charm their 
associates, and for a time delude a partial 
ear. But the rigorous world has no 
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friends. It is not the praisesof the news- 
papers, nor the smoothed visages of the 
“assassins,” nor their anathemas and 
knives that inform a man whether he has 
touched with a thought or an emotion, 
the great mystery called the world. He 
knows that editors are human, and 
much harassed, and that it may 
happen he is damned or deified to make 
out copy or point a paragraph. Forte 
nately the world has no to 
point ; and remembering, with fatal pre- 
cision, all that has been said before, it 
allots fame to every man according to his 
own individual thought and experience, 
and his expression of them. 

In the poems before us we find no for- 
eign taint. We do not perceive that the 
author has saturated his mind with the 
poetry of other men, so that his own stores 
are drippings from their abundance. If 
we have noticed resemblances, they are 
such; they are indigenous, and not im- 
portations. He has lived humbly, we un- 
derstand, in Glasgow, over which city 
there is a sky, though very much smoke- 
blackened, and stars shine in it when poets 
look, and the sun rises and the moon, and 
the river Clyde flows through: the city. 
The sea is not far away—even a poor man, 
with a strong desire that way, may get-to 
the sea. If his beat/has been to the ocean 
and back, it is within that little limit that 
our author has found the actual material of 
his illustration. He has read the poets as 
we have seen; yet he does not cram to write 
Persian poems, nor affect an erudition he 
does not possess, nor pine fora stately realm 
in which to set iis story. His ef plays 
its games with certain figures. e have 
said that they expressed a different passion 
from that he tries to make them express. 
We mean only, that it is his own mood, 
gloomy or gay, his own sensibility, sad- 
dened or delighted by the world around 
him, that those figures express, and not 
any life of their own. The lady and her 
“cub of Ind,” although, as we said, the 
most dramatic, are the dear dreams of a 
youth intoxicated with summer sunshine. 
The dreary tales of Walter, and the blight- 
ed Violet are but visionary om of 
the same youth, as he leans thoughtfully, 
and therefore doubtfully, towards the fu- 
ture. And all the imagery with which 
these pages glitter is drawn from the sea. 
sky, stars, sun, and moon—the old furni- 
ture of nature to which we are all heirs, 
and the sole allowance made, we under- 
stand, to Alexander Smith. There are 
critics who complain of this, and who 
please themselves by enumerating in how 
many different shapes and aspects the 
sun, moon, stars, and sea masquerade 
along these pages. But to us this opu- 
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lence of imagery drawn from the same 
objects, is the most subtle proof of the po- 
etic apprehension that detects nature sym- 
— with every evanescent mood. 

ver, this tendency implies an habit- 
ual contemplation of the grander objects 
and aspects of nature, which refers us to 
Shakspeare, Homer, and the poets of the 
first order. 

We are not struck by any want of 
my ser this poetry. It is so evidently 
the run of the self-pressed fruit, that 
‘we expect to find it honey-like and almost 
cloying. It is so satisfactory and natural 
in its kind, that we feel no right to chal- 
lenge it, nor complain that it is not some- 
thing else and greater. Can any higher 
evidence be adduced of the universal im- 
pression of its genuineness, than its imme- 
diate reference by the critics to the loftiest 
standard? Oritics assert that Alexander 
Smith has not yet grappled with the real- 
ities of life, and that his experience has 
been thus far thin and superficial—that 
they find no penetrating sadness in his 
music, and do not rise from it chastened 
and bettered. But of the June roses that 
are just falling, did they ask more than 
roses? or of the May-blossoming trees the 
fruit that only autumn ripens? Do they 
not recognize that this poetry is but flow- 
ering, and that their claim is unjust and 
impossible? Why exhort a singer to si- 
lence who can sing in this way, even if he 
be not capable of every strain ? 

He says of his friend: 

ee 


And if they are now mainly descriptive, 
if they only copy in gorgeous words the 
splendors he observes all around him, this, 
it seems to us, is only a fault, like youth, 
that time ever hastens to correct; for it is 
easy fo be supgeand Het 90-Zine an or- 
ganization as is here yed can pass 
along untouched by every variety of ex- 
perience; and surely here is proof enough 
that the emotions of that experience will 
be adequately sung. If the man have the 
jus that his poetry indicates, he will 
be spoiled by praise. A sense so 
fine will not fail to see and appreciate what 
is superior in others, and what is merel 
tem and incidental in himself. He 
revels now in luxury of power. Like an 
athlete, he leaps and flies. The critics 
eried out in Endymion, that they were 
tangled in a mesh of sweets; that, like 
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flies, they were drowning in honey. 
Wretched stuff was talked about John 
Keats, yet within the luxuriant jungle 
of his first poem lay, half hidden, half re- 
vealed, the fire of the Hyperion and the 
pure flame of the odes. ‘The men of that 
day did not entertain nor tolerate the un- 
certain guest. He was incontinently 
turned out of doors; but he revealed his 
heavenly plumage as he went. 

The other poems of our author confirm 
this general impression. An Evening at 
Home is full, as a bursting rose-bud, of 
richness and beauty. Lady Barbara 
begins like Tennyson, but it is of another 
mould. The lines 7o ——, hint some- 
body’s experience, if it be true that the 
author has none of his own. English poets, 
it seems, must all write sonnets, and Alex- 
ander Smith binds his little sheaf. They 
are beautiful, but they are haunted by 
echoes of Keats ; enough, at least, to show 
how warm a sympathy he has with that 
poet. We could willingly quote, but we 
fear the reader has heard as much as he 
wishes, at present, of thenew poet. Fortu- 
nately criticism will not make nor unmake 
him. Cautious readers will doubt his 
dazzling page, and lay the book aside to 
see what comes next. The elders will 
sigh over the many blooming springs they 
have known, that deepened into no sum- 
mer, and shake skeptical heads over the 
force which they fear will waste itself in 
flowering. The sententiousand superficial 
will make short work of him, and show 
him the door,—the same, haply, thro 
which the great Reviews ushered t 
great poets into oblivion. Let us hope it 
will be that door. Let us believe that 
the Muses are not pining for 

“ The spacious times of great Elizabeth,” 


but love the last daysas well. It is hard 
if poetry has run out just as our b 

are beginning. Let them at least be heard, 
and first (and last) hear Alexander Smith 
once more. 


“There have been vast displays of critic wit 
O’er those who vainly flutter feeble win, 
Nor rise an inch "bove ground,—weak Poetlings! 
And on them to the death men’s brows are knit. 
Ye men! yecritics! seems °t so > 
They on a storm of laughter should be blown, 
O’er the world's to Limbo? Be it known, 
Ye men! ye critics! that beneath the sun 
The chiefest woe is this—when all alone, 
And strong as Life, a soul’s currents run 
Roesy-ward, like rivers to sea, 
But never reach "t. Critic, let that soul moan 
Tn its own hell without a kick from thee. 
Kind Death, kiss gently, ease this weary one!” 
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GOLD UNDER GILT. 


M& EMERSON, in his essay upon “The 
Conservative,”’ relates a legend of the 
Friar Bernard, in illustration of the truth 
that the best virtues are to be found in 
all conditions of society. If the story 
were merely an apologue with the essayist, 
it has lately become a fact, which we are 
glad to record. 

This is the tradition. 

“The father Bernard lamented, in his 
cell on Mount Cenis, the crimes of man- 
kind, and rising one morning before day 
from his bed of moss and dry leaves, he 
gnawed his roots and berries, drank of 
the spring, and set forth to go to Rome to 
reform the corruption of mankind. On 
his way he encountered many travellers, 
who greeted him courteously, and the 
cabins of the peasants and the castles of 
the lords supplied his few wants. When 
he came at last to Rome, his piety and 
good will easily introduced him to many 
families of the rich, and on the first day 
he saw and talked with gentle mothers, 
with their babes at their breasts, who 
told him how much love they bore their 
children, and how they were perplexed in 
their daily walk lest they should fail in 
their duty to them. ‘What!’ he said, 
‘and this on rich embroidered carpets, on 
marble floors, with cunning sculpture, and 
carved wood, and rich pictures, and piles 
of books about you ? ’—‘ Look at our pic- 
tures and books,’ they said, ‘and we will 
tell you, good Father, how we spent the 
last evening. These are stories of godly 
children and holy families, and romantic 
sacrifices made in old or in recent times, 
by great and not mean persons, and last 
evening our family was collected, and our 
husbands and brothers discoursed sadly 
on what we could save and give in the 
hard times.’ Then came in the men, and 
they said, ‘What cheer, brother? Does 
thy convent want gifts?’ Then the Friar 
Bernard went home swiftly, with other 
thoughts than he brought, saying, ‘This 
way of life is wrong, yet these Romans, 
whom I prayed God to destroy, are lovers, 
they are lovers; what can I do?’” 

And this is the fact, as a frierid re- 
lates it. 

“T called last night upon my friend in 
the Fifth Avenue. His house is stately 
and magnificent. It abounds with every 
device of luxury. If not tasteful, it is 
rich; if not elegant, it is profuse in splen- 
dor. While I sat gazing around me at the 


mirrors, and carpets, and curtains, and 
costly furniture, my friend atnel, and 
cordially me. 

“* Where have you been, so long?’ asked 
I; ‘it must be many weeks since I have 
seen you.’ 

“ ©You know,’ he answered, ‘that we 
were absent upon a visit to cousin Charles 
for some time, and upon our return the 
doctor told us that two of the servants 
lay ill with the ship-fever, and that the 
children must be sent away immediately. 
So we sent them to their grandfather’s 
in Connecticut, and my wife and I re- 
mained to take care of the servants.’ 

“*Did you know what a terrible disease 
it was ?? 

“* Yes, the doctor warned us. But we 
could not leave them when we knew how 
critical their situation was. It was hard 
to part with the children, and they cried 
bitterly at going, knowing to what danger 
we were e: 2 

“¢ And I know,’ answered I, ‘for I have 
had the ship-fever, and for two weeks lay 
utterly senseless, like one dead.’ 

“*Both of the servants,’ continued my 
friend, ‘ were delirious for two weeks before 
they died, which increased ro care. It 
isa very dreadful and very hardly 
it ten my cn bet oa was no 
one to assist us. All the other servants 
left, and we could get no nurses. Even the 
brothers and sisters, fearing the contagion, 
would not come into the house. We took 
all possible precautions. The beds were 
placed in the middle of our two largest 
rooms, and, by opening the folding-doors, 
we could throw them with the smaller 
one between, into one large room. There 
is a passage from the ceiling of the middle 
room directly to the skylight in the roof, 
and by opening that, and dropping the 
upper sashes of the windows of the rooms, 
we could ventilate the rooms ly.’ 

“‘T see” said I, ‘and they died ?? 

“<‘They both died: and we buried them 
in the Catholic Cemetery.’ 

“*Why,’ thought I glancing at the 
painted walls and the glittering chande- 
liers, ‘ the sumptuous St. Nicholas and the 


squalid Five Points do not offer a more 
instructive contrast than this single-heart- 
ed heroism in the midst of this regal 
splendor ?? 


Here was another ‘ deed for New-York 
to be proud of Gilt sometimes covers 
gold.” 
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THE GRAVE OF KEATS. 


But one rude stone for him whose song 
Revived the Grecian’s plastic ease, 
Till men and maidens danced along 
In youth perpetual on his frieze! 


Where lies that mould of senses fine 
Men knew as Keats a while ago ? 
We cannot trace a single sign 
Of all that made his joy below. 


There are no trees to talk of him 

Who knew their hushes and their swells, 
Where myriad leaves in forest dim 

Build up their cloudy citadels. 


No mystic signalled passion-flowers 
Spread their flat discs, while buds more fair 
Swing like great bells, in frail green towers 
To toll away the summer air. 


Oh, mother earth, thy sides he bound 
With far-off Venus’ ampler zone, 

With statelier sons thy landscape crowned, 
Whose chiming voices matched thine own! 


Oh, mother earth, what hast thou brought 
This tender frame that loved thee well ? 
Harsh grass and weeds alone are wrought 


On his low grave’s uneven swell. 


Bows, March 26th, 1851. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 

Amenican.— Clouds and Sunshine is 
a volume of 254 pages by the author of 
Musings of an Invalid, Fancies of a 
Whimsical Man, and Fun and Earnest, 
published by John S. Taylor. The first 
of these books passed, we believe, to a 
fourth edition, but the others have not 
been received with the same favor. They 
indicate in the author good observation 
and a sense of humor, and his pertinacity 
in publishing shows that he is determined 
to speak until the public willhear. That 
he has much to tell we are not sure. His 
works have each the substance of age 
“article.” The joke of Fun and Ear- 
nest, for instance, is good, but a book full 
of it is wearisome. And in Clouds and 
Sunshine, there is no progression, and the 
last page is the echo of the first. The 
book consists of a series of conversations 
upon human life and destiny, in which 
three persons take part, one representing 
faith, another speculation, and a third 
scepticism. They have cach a fair hear- 


ing, and state their views with fluency 
and copious illustration. But the read- 
er goes out of the book as he advanced 
through it, with high respect for the en- 
thusiastic faith of A, and the philosoph- 
ical moderation of C, and the sad indiffer- 
ence of B. He will hardly be converted 
to any of their views: that among them 
which suits his own temperament will still 
be cherished. For the author of Clouds 
and Sunshine knows, as well as any one, 
that when a man is skeptical and thought- 
ful like B, or curiously critical, like C, 
he is never more than amused with the 
soaring enthusiasm of A. Vigorous as- 
sertion of faith does not reason the mind 
into belief, and the arguments adduced 
are merely those of observation, which 
minds of a certain stamp (and they the 
very ones of the book) are sure to consid- 
er and find wanting, at the outset of their 
speculations. The book, therefore, must 
be essentially unsatisfactory to those who 
would be at all interested in it. Such 
themes are not to be dashed off in a 
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hurry. They are the deepest anxieties 
of the most thoughtful men, and it is a 
pity to play with them. We by no means 
wish to insinuate that our author is flip- 
pant. He is farfromthat. All his books 
reveal a quiet earnestness of feeling and 
purpose which is more attractive than the 
forms into which he throws it. But in 
the present instance, the quality of the 
treatment is not such as to justify the at- 
tempt.of so profound a theme, unless, in- 
deed, no more is meant than a sparkling 
presentation of the most obvious specula- 
tions. Has not the author forgotten the 
necessary literary care which is essential 
to literary success? If he would a little 
more thoughtfully consider the form and 
the management of his subjects, and take 
care that haste is not too evident through- 
out, we are very sure he would be grat- 
ified with greater success than he has yet 
achieved. 

—“ Fern Leaves from Fanny's Port- 
folio,” is the fanciful title of a bulky col- 
lection of short and spirited pieces of writ- 
ing, which have been contributed during the 
past few years, to various weekly papers 
of not much literary character. They are 
acute, crisp, sprightly, knowing, and, 
though sometimes rude, evince much gen- 
uine and original talent, a keen power of ob- 
servation, lively fancy, and humorous, as 
well] as pathetic sensibilities. But they are 
not all of equal merit, for while there is 
great delicacy and tenderness in the “ Still 
Small Voice,” “ Widows’ Trials,” “ All 
Well,” &c., there are certain bold, mas- 
culine expressions, in others, that we 
should be glad to see chastened. 

—One of the pleasantest books of the 
month that we have read, is the “ Life 
and Works of Thomas Cole,” by the 
Rev. L. L. Note. It is made up mainly 
of the letters of Mr. Cole to his friends, 
but abounds in interest, especially the part 
relating to the early struggles of the artist 
for subsistence and fame. Mr. Cole, it 
appears, was born in England, and came 
to this country in the eighteenth year of 
his age, not in his infancy, as it has been 
supposed ; and the records of genius do 
not furnish an instance of a more persist- 
ent battle with vicissitudes and poverty 
than the history of his early career at the 
West, and in Philadelphia, including his 
first year in New-York. But he was vic- 
torious finally over all obstacles, and rose 
to the rank of the first landscape painter 
of the United States. Mr. Noble has exe- 
cuted his part of the work with fidelity 
and judgment, with a profound love of 
the singularly pure and gentle character 
of the artist, and a due appreciation of his 
works. His remarks about art we should 
not, perhaps, always agree with, though 
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they have the merit of kindliness and sin- 
cerity. But this is a book that demands 
a larger notice than we can give it here, 
and we reserve it for further remarks 
next month. 

—* Rhymes with reason and with- 
out,” by P. B. Suiiiaser, have nearly 
all of them appeared in the newspapers, 
where they have run the rounds, which is 
some proof of their popularity. Some 
few of them are in a serious vein, and 
exhibit good poetical powers on the 
of the author; but the greater part of 
are droll, either ludicrous imitations or 
funny tales, and provoke no little mirth. 
The portrait of the writer in front, makes 
him look more like a preacher than a wit. 

—lIt is said that Mr. Grorce S. Hr- 
LaRD, of Boston, has a work in press, 
which will be called A Year on the Con- 
tinent. It will give the observations 
and thoughts of the author during a resi- 
dence in Europe, and will be, of course, 
well written and instructive. Mr. Hillard 
is a man of nice and extensive culture, 
who uses language with remarkable pre- 
cision and elegance, and never allows a 
sentence to escape him which cannot pass 
the ordeal of the most refined criticism. 
We anticipate the appearance of his work 
with the greatest pleasure. 

—A*“ Life of Greenough,” the eminent 
sculptor, the pioneer among our American 
artists in the same line, prepared by H. 
T. TuckerMaN,—a devotee of his art, 
and warm admirer of the man,— will 
shortly be published. We have read 
enough of the proof-sheets to warrant us 
in saying that the work will be one of 
rare value and interest. Apart from his 
merits as an artist, Mr. Greenough was 
an extensive traveller, and well-informed 
scholar ; an entertaining talker, and true 
man; and out of these characteristics a 
skilful biographer cannot fail to get rich 
materials for instruction and entertain- 
ment. 
jocccenaieen Carey's —_ 

ap , We perceive, in five 
ent editions in England, and is well spoken 
of by the critics. Some of the foreign 
pirates have had the decency to offer her 
a small sum for the republication, but the 
others, like our own book-purveyors, have 
not said even thank’ye. If there be a 
future place of retribution, as the theo- 
logians assure us, and men are puni 
according to the wrongs they have inflict- 
ed on other men, what a sad fate awaits 
those who have fared sumptuously every 
day on the brains of poor authors ! 

—A Guide-book for Niagara 
Falls is a desideratum. Those that we 
have are wretched, giving no real infor- 
mation. and abounding in trashy senti- 
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A mere - collection of the really 
things that have been written about 
Falls, a and poetry, ese in 
former the scientific discussions of 
Lyell and others, would meet with a per- 
ennial sale. Why do not some of our 
young writers, who are wasting their 
time on making very bad verses, set to 
work compiling so useful a volume as the 
one we indicate would be, if finished with 
any judgment or taste. ‘A chapter of the 
odd ‘aio that have been said of the 
Falls, of which the Hon. Mr. Hottey, 
of Niagara, has his memory full, might 
supply a diverting mdix. 
arf The Slave Trade, Domestic and 
Foreign, by Henry C. Carey, is a work 
of elaborate pretensions, designed to show 
that slavery and the slave-trade are not 
confined to the Negro race, or to the 
Southern States of the American Union, 
but that they prevail, under certain con- 
ditions, in all nations and at all times. It 
is, in other words, an application of the au- 
thor’s views of political economy to the 
greatest of social wherein he 
attempts to demonstrate that it can only 
be eradicated from society by the adop- 
tion of more enlightened principles than 
those upheld by Ricardo, Malthus, and 
the English school of Politico-Economical 
speculators generally. The British sys- 
tem of Free Trade he regards as the main 
cause of the national degeneration of Por- 
tugal, Turkey, India and Ireland, and he 
that the same system, applied to 
the United States, will lead to the same 
results. His illustrations of these posi- 
tions are numerous, pertinent, and some- 
times striking; but, without controvert- 
mg Mr. Carey’s doctrines here, we are 
compelled to say that he lacks conciseness 
in his method of presenting them to the 
public. 

We admit the importance of his funda- 
mental statement, in refutation of the 
Rent theory of Ricardo, that the first oc- 

iers of lands take that which is the 
least fertile in itself, because it simply 
amounts to this, that men will cultivate 
the Jand they can get at, and not that 
which is hid in the forest, or buried in 
morasses; but we do not estimate the 
significance of that fact at the value which 
Mr. Carey attaches to it. We do not 
believe that he can build a complete sys- 
tem of science upon it, and although the 
failure to see this truth on the part of mo- 
dern British economists, was a fatal over- 
sight, vitiating their whole scheme, the 
recognition of it is not the attainment of 
all knowledge. Mr. Carey, therefore, 
convicts them of a mischievous error, 
but he has not, at least so far as we see, 
established an all-comprehensive principle. 
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—Game in its Season, is the appetiz- 
ing title of a new work by H. W. Her- 
BERT, just published by Neriber. Mr. 
Herbert is so well-known a writer on the 
subject of game and field-sports, that it is 

quite unnecessary to commend a work of 
his on these subjects to the reading pub- 
lic. He is the only author of reputation, 
in the New World, who has made sport- 
ing his speciality; and it required his 
English birth and family antecedents, to 
qualify him properly for his mission. 
Sporting, with an American, must, of ne- 
cessity, be either a business or an inciden- 
tal amusement. It can only be a study 
where there are families to whom labor is 
an. indignity, and who must seek for 
health-preserving exercise in the use of the 
gun and the angle. Many of the articles 
in the volume had before appeared in 
other publications, but they are now col- 
lected for the first time and published 
together. Mr. Herbert is a lively, humor- 

ous, and picturesque writer, and his es- 
says upon birds and fishes ‘have always 
interested us much more than his stories of 
knights and ladies. But we do not deny 
his talent, or his success, as a romancer. 
He is more at home when abroad, than on 
his native soil, and takes to our birds and 
fishes as kindly as though they had been 
his companions in infancy. 

—A “ Manual of Political Economy,” 
by E. Pesuine Smit, is an attempt to 
render the principles of the author of the 
Past, Present and Future more clear to 
the popular mind, and in that respect, is an 
important auxiliary to the work of the 
master. It is written with animation and 
a but is almost too abstract to 

called a “ Manual,” which implies some- 
thing more elementary, and it is pervaded 
by the mistaken assumption throughout, 
that Political Economy is a Science. The 
former defect is merely one of form, but 
the latter is one of substance. Yet near- 
ly all the writers on the subject fall into 
the same mistake. Political Economy, as 
it has been heretofore treated, is merely a 

of the natural history of society, or 
it may be called, a mere accumulation of 
facts and speculations, without much con- 
sistency or connection, and quite destitute 
of scientific principles. Every new writer 
upon it has some new view to expound, 
or at least undertakes to overthrow the 
views of those who preceded him, and no 
two writers are on even the funda- 
mental points. e reason is, that Politi- 
cal Economy, which is only a branch in 
a much larger and deeper inquiry—the 
science of society—has been treated as a 
thing complete in itself; just as if a man 
should try to reach the science of Human 
Physiology, by studying the physiologi- 
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cal facts of a single human arm; or as if 
he should attempt to construct a system 
of navigation without knowing astronomy. 
He may discover in that way, doubtless, 
many highly instructive and in’ 

facts, but he will never attain to what is 
worthy of the name of Sciznce.. We 
should advise such writers as Mr. Carey 
. or Mr. Smith, then, to turn their atten- 
tion to this larger field, to see whether 
they will not be able to obtain from it a 
more fruitful harvest. 

—We have had only time before going to 
press to glance at a volume which will be 
published before our next number is issued, 
by Mr. A. Hart, Philadelphia—Poems 
by Thomas Buchanan Read; a new 
and enlarged edition. Mr. Read, our 
readers will remember, is the poet men- 
tioned in the North British Review as 
the American bard of most promise, Mr. 
Coventry Patmore (who is understood to 
be the author of that article, which, how- 
ever just to Mr. Read, was singularly and 
foolishly ignorant in respect of our other 
poets, and especially of those whom he 
most rigorously condemned), preferred 
Read to Bryant and Longfellow, and 
quoted several verses of rich music and 
picturesque description, to sustain his 
judgment. We can now only note our 
pleasure in finding those qualities charac- 
teristic of the volume of 352 pages, a 
lies before us. The poems are all, p 
perly speaking, songs; with the exception 
of two dramatic fragments, and the Scul P- 
tor’s Funeral, which was originally pu 
lished in our columns, they are expres- 
sions of a mood,—poetic pictures of scene- 
ry, or quiet ballads. That there is any 
quality peculiar to Mr. Read, as there is 
to Bryant and Longfellow, and which is 
immediately recognizable as his, our rapid 
glance does not assure us. That it is a 
volume full of tender, and delicate, and 
pathetic music; that Mr. Read is richly 
endowed with poetic sensibility and an 
instinctive elegance of expression, is clear 
enough to the most cursory attention. 
His verses, however, hardly burn with 
passion, nor are they enriched with strik- 
ing thought. An author’s fragments, 
however melodious and sincere to his own 
experience, must be expressive of a very 
general sentiment, before they can com- 
mand that kind of interest and attention 
which allows the name of poet to be 
awarded to him. Ina article 
upon the poems of Alexander Smith, it 
will be seen that all the faults which may 
be so easily found with him are forgiven, 
in virtue of that intellectual integrity 
which assures the thoughtful reader that 
what Alexander Smith writes, Alexan- 
der Smith individually thinks and feels, 
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and that it hong: to be thought and 
feeling in which the world sympathizes. 
Mr. Read is, beyond doubt, as sincere in 
his thought and feeling. But he has evi- 
dently read and loved many of the most 
eminent of modern poets, and their influ- 
ence smells sweet along his pages. It is 
not enough that a man has the poetic 
sense, he must have, also, a hand as stern 
to blot what springs from a factitious and 
accidental mood, as it is sure to record his 
own inspirations. Even those who can- 
not do it, may be able to see that it must 
be done. There is no such thing as ca- 
joling fame, or forcing reputation. No 
men know it so well as those who, like 
Mr. Read, have already appeared at the 
bar of public judgment. And no man 
knows better than one who, like Mr. 
Read, has consecrated his life and. talent 
——— how audacious is the aim to 
among the Poets. 

In the degree that a man truly honors 
the great fames, and perceives that while 
am men talk, only —a man sa 
something that the ages echo— will he 
require that his own talent be yee 
purged, and his own work most sternly 
criticized. Any other and inferior aim is 
hardly worth serious consideration. If 
an author wishes to rhyme pleasantly, and 
entertain his friends with happy fancies, 
let the critic pass on, and leave the plea- 
sure party in peace. But if, as we sus- 
pect is the case with Mr. Read, and the 
majority of young writers, the ambition 
and the aim are as lofty as they should 
ey Gean-eeen wall ball enavenetiiadiarian 
most severe—so it be genial, and er 
ful, and thoughtful—consideration of their 
efforts, All this we say, not in condem- 
nation of the present volume, of which 
we are not, as yet, sufficient masters; 
but because the aroma of the volume, so 
to say, suggested that, in case of an ex- 
tended review of Mr. Read’s writings, it 
might be found that, tried by the severest 
standard, they failed to make a character- 
istic mark upon the literature of the time ; 
and at a time when it is so easy to write 
and print, and when that much bewritten- 
about thing, American is yet 
nascent, it is better both for writers hae 
readers that only the indigenous and 
healthy shoots be enco . At such 
a time, also, the duty of the critic becomes 
graver and more important. He must, 
to a certain degree, select for the reader ; 
and he should do it in such a manner that 
both author and reader feel that he is 
just to them. But we will not longer 
use Mr. Read’s comely volume as a text 
from which to preach ‘traths that may be 
singularly inapposite to its contents ; ‘ah 
the reader will forgive us the 
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we have bestowed upon him, for the sake 
of these glancing and ringing verses of our 
author. We shall not be surprised if 
they awaken the desire to ramble farther 
in a garden where such flowers blow. 


“A GLIMPSE OF LOVE. 


“She came as comes the summer wind, 
A gust of beauty to my heart; 
Then swept away, but left behind 
Emotions which shall not depart. 


“Unheralded she came and went, 
Like music in the silent night, 
Which, when the burthened air is spent, 
Bequeaths to memory its delight ; 


“ Or, like the sudden April bow, 
at spans the violet-waking rain ; 
She bade those blessed flowers to grow 
Which may not fall or fade 


“Far sweeter than all things most sweet, 
And fairer thun all things most fair, 
She came and passed with footsteps fleet, 
A shining wonder in the air.” 


Encuisu.—Lord Joun Russeii’s Me- 
morials of Charles James For add 
nothing, perhaps, to our knowledge of 
their subject, nor to our estimate of his 

ualities as an orator and a man, and yet 
are so full and authentic, that they 
must be regarded as a valuable contribu- 
tion to literature. Fox was one of the few 
extraordinary men of his day,—one who 
divided with Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan, 
the attention of the British public, at the 
most interesting period of British history, 
and who, next to Burke, has left behind 
him the highest reputation for oratorical 
ability. A reckless spendthrift in his 
youth, and addicted to vice almost up to 
the hour of his death, the wonder is how 
he achieved, and maintained, the position he 
held in the British Parliament, in the face 
of such opponents as he had. But we 
learn from these memorials that he was a 
diligent student—we may say a thorough 
and profound student—in the intervals of 
his dissipation, with an intense passion for 
knowledge, and an iron determination to 
exhaust all subjects that he took in hand. 
It was, then, this combination of learning, 
accomplishment and energy, with lively 
tibilities and generous character, 

that gave him such power over his contem- 
poraries, that induced those to court him 
who despised his follies, and even won the 
love of the stern and upright Burke, as 
well as that of the dissolute and unprin- 
cipled Sheridan. For Fox was clearly a 
man of genius,—not of the same exalted 
order as Burke, but more so than Sheri- 
dan, and infinitely more so than Pitt. In 
many respects he appears to have resem- 
bled our own Henry Clay, gifted with the 
same magnificent natural \endowments, 
but, though superior in his culture, infe- 
rior in dignity and elevation of character. 
Like Clay, too, he should have been heard 
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rather than read, for his peculiar power 
was in his personal qualities. 

—* Recollections of a three years’ resi- 
dence in China,” by W. Tyrone Power, 
recalls to the minds of American readers, 
one of their pleasantest acquaintances, 
the late celebrated actor. The writer of 
the work before us is a son of his, who 
after peregrinating over Spain, Morocco, 
Egypt, China, Australia and New Zealand, 
has given us the journals of his nomadic 
life. As he did not rush through the places 
he visited, but sojourned in them, for some 
tim, his observations are full of truth 
and life. A rare fire runs through his 
vivid and suggestive pages, which also 
abound in curious information. Having 
had some specimens of Chinese theatricals 
among ourselves lately, it is appropriate 
to extract Mr. Power’s estimate of drama- 
tic Art in China. 


“The drama in China is ata very low ebb. It is 
still in the egg | state: such as it might have been 
when Thespis and his company declaimed from a 
wagon, or rather, such as it was in the middle ages, 
when mysteries were performed in the open streets 
and squares for public edification. 

“A wealthy citizen, or, sometimes, the parish or 
municipality, hire a pe eb of strollers, who erect 
their stage across a thoroughfare, with little res; 
for the public right of way. The entertainer and his 
friends occupy seats in front of the stage, and the tag- 
rag and bobtail stand in the rear. 

“The actors are mere boys, who are dressed in 
robes of silk and satin, rich with embroidery, but 
much tarnished and rumpled. 

“The subject of the play is usually taken from the 
life of some hero of saytheloay or history of China, 
and the plot is constructed with an attention to the 
unities of the drama, that would have charmed a 
critic of the French school. 

* The narrative begins with the earliest events of 
the hero's existence, carrying them on in uninter- 
rupted dulness to his apotheosis. The play usually 

es some hours, and some of them, I have been in- 
formed, some days. The cpoating and potaing are 
varied by recitative singing in a shrill contralto key ; 
and an scene begins and ends with —— of 
gongs and squealing of pipes, occasionally varied by 
the explosion of crackers, when the interest becomes 
thrilling, and some great event is enveloped in the 
noise and smoke, being left, in other respects, to the 

nation of the audience. 

“There are some dramas which treat of the loves 
of the heroes, in which little is left to the imagina- 
tion, although the dialogue is carried on in a lofty 
rant which never descends to comedy, much less to 
farce. With such taste, it is not surprising that this 
species of amusement is not in much repute, and that 
its professors should be classed with the mountebanks 
and vagabonds, to whose ranks they properly belong. 

“There are no moral lessons to be learnt from the 
Chinese drama: it inculeates no good principles, nor 
does it hold the mirror up to nature. Buffoonery, 
coarse ribaldry, and exaggerated paasion, are its chief 
characteristics; one cannot wonder at the low esteem 
in which it is held. 

“Music is not more advanced. All the singing is 
in an unnatural falsetto key, pitched as high as possi- 
ble, so that any thing more hideous and ludicrous than 
the sounds produced can scarcely imagined. A 
tom cat caterwauling on the pantiles is the nearest 
approach I know to the vocal music of this refined 
nation. They frequently accompany the voice with 
a kind of violin, the ee | of which is sufficient to 
put one’s teeth on edge. lute with wire strings 
and a very wiry tone is sometimes used for the same 

urpose. The instrument, however, that is to be 
heard on all occasions, is a sort of pipe, very much 
resembling the bagpipe in tone. 

“The songs I have heard were all of a very similar 
character, and were sung in short cadences, alternat- 
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ote Spanish Netix at is head screctod by 
the in the tain paths of Andalusia: 
only that while the muleteer screeches, the China- 
man howls in a way that would excite the sympathy 
of a whole kennel of hounds, compelling them to join 
in an obligato chorus, 

“Chinese puetry is on a par with the music. It 
either delights in namby-pamby sentimentality, or 
puerile conceits. Graceful metaphor, subtle allegory, 
warmth of sentiment, a picturesque feeling for the 
beauties of nature, are all utterly unknown; while 
plays-upon-words, and a studied arrangement of 
phrases, delight the most fastidious critics, and sat- 
isfy their tastes,” 

—Two new novels have made their 
debut in London, during the month, and 
the spirited critic of the Leader disposes 
of them in short metre. He says of the 
first, “The Diary of Martha Bethune 
Baliol,” is a book of considerable mer- 
it, and d’une lecture agréable, but we 
do not consider it a good novel, nor 
would the idler think it very exciting. 
The diary form is ‘used up,’ and was 
never a very artistic form. We were 
pleased, therefore, to find this diarist speed- 
ily forgetful of the minute details with 
which she opened, and setting herself de- 
liberately to the narration of her story. 
The characters do not stand out with any 
traces of creative power, but they are 
cleverly drawn, nevertheless. The story 
is not new, but it is readable; and the 
writing is throughout that of a cultivated, 
elegant mind. What we miss is the 
originality both of observation and repro- 
duction which would make us feel that 
the book was dealing with realities. 

“ A class of readers not yet glutted on 
the sweets of a circulating library, ma 
find interest and excitement in ‘ Fran 
Merryweather? by G. AINSLEE 
Youne, ‘as we happen to know’ in one 
case at least; but for ourselves not even 
a stern sense of duty has had the power 
to make us continue this very ‘twice-told 
tale ;’ therefore we leave it with no more 
| re indication than is furnished in that 

fact. 

— We observe that Mr. Collier’s new 
book of Emendations to Shak , which 
has been the most curious and interesting 
contribution to literature during the last 
year, is stoutly challenged by Mr. Samuel 
Weller Singer, who has taken the field 
with the text of Shakspeare vindicated 
Srom the interpolations and corruptions 
advocated by John Payne Collier, Esq., 
in his notes and emendations. The name 
of Mr. Samuel Weller Singer, however 
amusingly it may strike the rapid reader, 
is one well known to the Shakspearian 
student. And should any infidel a 
otherwise, he will hurry to recant when 
he learns that the same gentleman is pre- 
paring a new edition of Shakspeare in ten 
volumes, to appear monthly. 

—Mr. Rusk1n’s second volume of The 
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Stones of Venice is announced for this 


that if it is not given to the Saxon race to 
paint the best pictures, and rear the most 
majestic buildings, it is allotted to a Saxon 
to utter the wisest, wittiest, and profound- 
est criticisms upon art and artists. There 
has hitherto scarcely been—not es 
Goethe, Lessing, Puseli, or Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—any criticism of art that could 
justly claim to be worthy the theme. 

— Henry F. Cuor.ey, the accomplish- 
ed and admirable musical critic of the Lon- 
don Atheneum, has in press a work on 
music in Germany, that cannot fail to be 
full of good gossip, and valuable instruc- 
tion, and generous appreciation. Mr. 
Chorley has strong preferences and dis- 
likes; but his criticisms are mainly just 
and sympathetic. We are sorry that he 
is no lover of Jenny Lind’s ; for her career 
in Germany, and some notice of. her 
present life in Dresden, would be singu- 
larly apposite and ble. 

Grorter’s History of Greece has reached 
its eleventh volume, and one more will 
complete it. It will probably take its 
place as the most accurate and copious 
work upon the subject, and will hardly 
be displaced by any successor. It is a 
fame that Mr. Grote has worthily earned, 
and, we trust, may long live to enjoy. It 
is not a little, as a London contemporary 
remarks, to finish such a work in such an 
age, and with such peers and rivals in the 
historic realm. Mr. Grote (our readers 
may not know, but it may very materially 
affect the Homeric reputation with those 
to whom his history will be final autho- 
rity) adopts the German saran Wolf's 
theory of the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
supposes them to be traditional ballads, 
and not the work ofa single man. This 
is, perhaps, the most generally and popu- 
larly interesting novelty in his treatment 
of his great subject. 


Frencn.—Count VaLentine Krasin- 
ski’s Histoire religieuse des Peuples 
Slaves, originally published in English 
has appeared in French, in two distinct 
translations, one at Geneva and one at 
Paris. It is an able, elaborate and con- . 
scientious book. The best part of it is 
that describing the Protestant revolt of 
Moravia and Bohemia, with the bloody 
tragedies of the Hussite war. In all re- 
ligious history there are few chapters more 
tragic and thrilling. 

— Military men,—and we know how 
abundant they are in this 2 
well as students of history, will their 
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advantage in reading Count Boner Vit- 
Laumery’s Paralléle historique des prin- 


Ci Battailles de Terre et de Mer 

istorical parallel of great Land and Sea 
Battles). It gives a clear narrative of every 
famous fight, marine or terrene, from the 
beginning of things down to the eigh- 
teenth century, with an engrayed plan to 
render the whole intelligible. 

— Guillaume-le-Taciturne et Les 
Pays Bas (William the Taciturn and the 
Netherlands), by M. Eveene Manoy, is 
an admirable history of one of the heroes 
in the great Dutch struggle for indepen- 
dence from Spanish tyranny. M. Mahon 
announces his intention of writing the 
history of the entire epoch, under the title 
of Les Pays Bas au xvii Siécle. 

— Father Ventura has published at 
pena under nee of La Rawson phi- 
losophique et aison Catholique, 
(Philosophical Reason and Catholic Thea. 
son), a series of discourses on the philoso- 

y of religion, originally delivered in 

851. The doctrine of the Father is that 
the natural understanding without the 
light of revelation must lead to scepticism 
and unbelief, and that the mere philoso- 
phic reason and Cathoiic reason are op- 
posed to each other. The philosophizing 
portion of the French Catholics deny the 
justice of this position. In their view the 
— — transcends the natural 

ut does not contradict it. A good 
deal of discussion. has grown out of the 
book, which is written ina style of fervid, 


yet reflective eloquence. 
— A noteworthy book is M. Morper’s 
Notice historique sur la isse refor- 


mée de Strasbourg. The first pastor of 
the reformed parish at Strasburg was 
Calvin, whose relation to it will lend to 
this history an interest for many minds, 
which it would not otherwise possess. 

—Jeanne et Louise is a new tale by 

Evcene Svr, free from the moral blem- 
ishes of his former works, but equally des- 
titute of the bold incidents and agreeably 
improbable complications which rendered 
them attractive. This is a republican 
book, directed against Napoleon and his 
despotism, but as a literary production it 
is inferior. 
— Hewrt Herne opens his recent essay, 
The Gods in Exile, with an illustration 
of literary conscientiousness and mental 
delusion, as instructive as it is witty, 
which we make no apology for transfer- 
ring into the English language, and into 
the pages of our Monthly. 

“ A singular trade is that of a writer! 
One has luck in it, another has not ; but 
the most unfortunate of authors is, be- 

‘ond contradiction, my r friend 
Henri Kitzler, Bachelor Letters at 
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Gottingen. In all that city, no other 
man is so | so rich in ideas, so in- 
dustrious as he, and yet not the smallest 
production of his pen has ever appeared 
at the literary fair of Leipzic. Stiefel, the 
old librarian could not help laughing when- 
ever Henri Kitzler came to ask him for a 
book, saying, he had need of it to finish a 
work which he was engaged on. ‘ You 
will be engaged on it long enough,’ old 
Stiefel would murmur, as he climbed the 
classical ladder to the highest shelves of 
the library. 

“M. Kitzler generally passed for a. 
simpleton, but in fact, he was simply an 
honest man. Nobody knew the true 
reason why he never published a boo 
and I only discovered it by accident as 
was one evening lighting my candle by 
his; for he lodged in the room next to 
mine. He had just finished his great 
work called The Magnificence of Christi- 
anity ; but far from appearing satisfied 
with it, he looked at the manuscript with 
a melancholy air. 

“Your name,’ I exclaimed, ‘ will now 
at last on the catalogue of the 
book that have appeared at the Leipzic 
fair 

“©O no!’ he replied with a deep sigh, 
‘T must compel myself to fling this work 
in the fire like the others.’ 

“Then he confided to me his terrible 
secret. Whenever he wrote a work he 
was struck with a great misfortune. After 
having exhausted all the evidence in favor 
of his thesis, he believed it to be his duty 
to develope equally all the objections that 
might be adduced by an adversary. Ac- 
cordingly from that point of view he 
sought out and brought up the most sub- 
tle arguments, which taking hold of his 
mind unconsciously, gradually modified 
his ideas, so that finally he arrived at 
convictions diametrically opposed to his 
former opinions ; and then he was honest 
enough to burn the laurel of literary glory, 
on the altar of truth, that is to say, bravely 
to throw his manuscript into the fire. 
This was the reason why he sighed so 
Sooty thinking of the book in which 
he demonstrated the magnificence of 
Christianity. ‘I have,’ he said, ‘ filled 
twenty baskets with extracts from the 
fathers of the church. I have passed 
whole nights bent over a table studying 
the Acts of the Apostles, while in your 
room you were drinking punch or singing 
gaudeamus igitur. I have paid Vander- 
hoch & Ruprecht, the booksellers, thirty- 
eight hard do hardly earned, for t 
theological pamphlets needed for my bag | 
when, with that money I might have 
the most beautiful meerschaum. I have 
toiled severely for two years, two precious 
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year's of my life, and all to make myselfri- 
diculous, and to cast down my eyes like a 
detected liar when Madame Blank, the 
wife of the Aulic Councillor asks me,‘ When 
will your Magnificence of Christianity 
appear?’ ‘Alas! the book is finished,’ 
continued the poor man, ‘and without 
doubt my work would please the public, 
for init I have glorified the triumph of 
Christianity over Paganism, and demon- 
strated from that fact that truth and 
reason always get the better of falsehood 
and error; but unlucky mortal that I 
am, I know that the contrary is the case, 
that falsehood and error’... . 

“<¢ Silence!’ Iexclaimed, justly alarm- 
ed at what he was about to say ; ‘ Silence ! 
do you presume, blind as you are, to de- 
grade what is most sublime, and to dark- 
en the light itself? Even if you should 
deny the miracles of the Gospel, you can- 
not deny that its triumph was a miracle. 
A little band of simple men, penetrating 
victoriously into the Roman world, in 
spite of sages and police, with no other 
weapon than a word. But what a word! 
Worm-eaten ism fell in ruins at the 
voice of these strangers, men and women, 
who announced to the old world a new 
celestial kingdom, and who feared neither 
the claws of the most ferocious beasts, nor 
the knives of executioners still more fero- 
cious, nor the sword, nor fire, for they 
had with them both sword and fire, the 
sword and fire of God! That sword cut 
down the decaying foliage and dead 
branches of the tree of life, and saved it 
from putrefaction. That fire revived its 
frozen trunk, and fresh leaves and per- 
fumed flowers put forth on its renewed 
branches. In all the spectacles offered 
by history, there is nothing so grand, 
nothing so imposing, as the commence- 
ment of Christianity, its struggles and its 
complete triumph!” I pronounced these 
words with rather more solemnity, be- 
cause having drunk that evening a good 
deal of Eimbeck beer, my voice had become 
more sonorous. 

“Henri Kitzler was not the least 
touched by this discourse. * My brother,’ 
he answered with a painful and ironic 
smile, ‘don’t take so much trouble, for 
what you say has been more profoundly 
studied and better exposed by me than 
you could do it. I have described in this 
manuscript, and in the liveliest colors the 
corrupt and abject epoch of Paganism. I 
can even flatter myself that in the boldness 
of my strokes I rival the best works of 
the fathers of the Church. I have shown 
how the Greeks and the Romans were 
sunk in debauchery, seduced by the ex- 
ample of their divinities, who, if we were 
to judge them by the vices they were ac- 
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cused of, would hardly be worthy to pass 
thefirt ofthe gods Jupiter Kael would 
upiter hi would 
deserve according to the penal code of 
Hanover, the galleys a thousand times, if 
not the gibbet. Then, by way of con 
I have paraphrased the doctrine an 
maxims of the Gospel, and proved that 
the first Christians, following the example 
of their divine Master, never practised or 
taught any thing but the purest morality, 
notwithstanding the contempt and perse- 
cution to which they were subjected. The 
best part of my work is that. in ;which, 
full of a noble zeal, I represent Christi- 
anity contending in the lists with Pagan- 
ism, and like a new David, overthrowing 
this second Goliath. But alas! this con- 
flict now appears to my mind under a 
strange aspect. All my love, all my en- 
thusiasm for my work was extinguished, 
as soon as I to reflect on the causes 
to which the adversaries of the — 
attribute its triumph. By an unlucky 
chance, several modern writers and among 
them Edward Gibbon fell into my hands. 
While not too friendly to the Gospel’s 
victories, they are still less edified by the 
virtues of those conquering Christians who 
at a later epoch, in default of spiritual 
weapons, had recourse to canpebelien and 
sword. Shall I confess it? [have myself 
finished by feeling a profane sympathy 
for the remains of Paganism, for those 
splendid temples and beautiful sta’ 
which before the birth of Christ belo 
not to a dead religion, but to art, which is 
eternal. One day, as I was rummaging 
in the library, the tears came to my eyes 
in reading the defense of the Greek temples 
by Libanius. In the most affecting terms 
the old Hellene conjured the barbarian 
devotees to spare those precious works 
with which the plastic genius of the 
Greeks had adorned the world. Useless 
prayer ! _ flowers of — "s 
spring-time, those monuments of a period 
which will never bloom again,” perished 
for ever under the blows of destructive 
zeal. No!’ exclaimed my learned friend, 
continuing his oration, ‘I will never asso- 
ciate myself, by the publication of this 
work, with such a wrong. No; I shall 
burn it as I have burned so many others: 
O ye statues of beauty, broken statues! 
O ye manes of dead gods, beloved shades 
that people the heaven of poetry, you I 
invoke! Accept the expiatory i 
it is to you I sacrifice this book !’ 

“ And Henri Kitzler cast his manuscript 
pst ree crackled in the fire- 
place, in a moment, a heap of cinders 
was all that remained of the Magnifoasie 
of Christianity.” 

—A counterpart to the extract from 
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Henri Herne, which we give above, may 
be found in the newly published Poemes 
Antiques, by Lx Conte ve Lisx8, in which 

ism is the subject of a serious and, 
in a poetical point of view, tolerably suc- 
cessful glorification. 


German.—Turopore Mvsces, who is 
known in this country through a transla- 
tion of his romance of Toussaint L’ Ou- 
verture, from the elegant and graceful pen 
of Rey. Mr. Furness of Philadelphia, be 
lately added two novels to the catalogue 
of his uctions. Of these, the first, 
Der Majoratsherr, is an attack upon 
the law of primogeniture, the title signi- 
fying the owner of an estate to which be- 
longs the privilege of always descending 
to the oldest son of its proprietor. It 
is an interesting tale enough to read, pleas- 
antly written, rapid and simple in its ac- 
tion, but without any great depth or 
power. The second, Wethnachtsabend 
(Christmas Eve), isstill inferior. Its object 
is, to bring into discredit the police system 
of espionage prevailing in Germany, but 
its plot is complicated and improbable, and 
only the fluent and vivid style of the au- 
thor assures it any popularity. The truth 
is, as we have often had occasion to ob- 
serve, that German novel writing is just 
now at a very low mark. 

—The magnitude of the German emi- 
gration to this country is indicated by the 
number of books written with a special 
view to furnishing information to Germans 
intending to leave the old world for the 
new. One of the newest of them is from 
the pen of Tueopor Otsuausen, of St. 
on and is published at Kiel, the first 

only having as yet made its a) - 
_ it treats of co Mississippi val- 
ley, its extent, its soils, climates, _— 
population, and its relations to other parts 
of the continent. An introductory chap- 
ter gives some lucid explanations as to the 
— contests and party divisions of the 
nited States, in which Mr. Olshausen 
declares himself a Freesoiler, and prophe- 
sies that the future will belong to that 
. The descriptive and statistical 
parts of his book are lively and well ar- 


—Whoever wishes to read and to trans- 
late a volume of readable stories, is com- 
mended to Stéser’s Sabina die Bleiche- 
rin (Sabina, the Bleacher). Though 
written ostensibly. for the poor, they have 
a fund of sense, fancy, and heart, which 
will make them welcome every where. 

—Mr. F. 0. Hernricn has begun the 
serial publication of a work entitled Le- 
ben und Werke der berithmtesten Maler 
aller Zeiten und Ldnder (Lives and 
Works of the most famous Painters of all 
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— and Nations). The history of indi- 
vidual artists is arranged according to the 
schools and nations to which they belong, 
and at the end an alphabetical index will 
indicate the place where each artist’s biog- 
raphy is to be looked for. 

—Huss und Hieronymus (Huss and 
Hieronymus), by Arex. Hetrert, is a 
valuable contribution to the history of the 
Bohemian reformer’s life and times. 
Though written from a Catholic point of 
view, it does justice to the high qualities 
of Huss, and furnishes a variety of hith- 
erto unknown official documents relating 
to him and to the epoch in which he lived 
and labored. 

—Among the more recent names of 
German literature, none has more endear- 
ed itself to the lovers of fresh, poetic na- 
ture, and delicate yet hearty sympathies, 
than that of Apatsert Stirrer. The 
first work which drew public attention 
was his Studien, published in four or five 
successive volumes in as many years. 
is a collection of simple tales, full of feel- 
ing, full of a charming naiveté of senti- 
ment, and written in a style than which 
the mountain brooks do not flow more 
limpid!y, or unaffectedly. Two volumes 
more have just come into our hands, en- 
titled Bunte Steine, eine Festgeschenk 
~ Colored Stcues, a Gift Book). 

ey were written for children, and con- 
tain many local allusions which adapt them 
particularly for children in Germany, but 
with a little alteration they would capti- 
vate the old as well as young any where. 
They are transparent little narratives of 
childish adventures and life,. but told with 
a natural art which makes you wonder at 
the interest they excite. Each tale is 
named after some stone, as granite, quartz, 
or chalk, and begins with a reference to 
some association which connects the story 
with the mineral. A charming book for 
American use might be made out of them 
by a skilful ator. 

—In the present active controversy be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism, the 
advocates of the latter may find their ac- 
count in‘ reading Prof. Mryer’s work 
which is entitled, Die Propaganda, ihre 
Provinzen und thr Recht (The Pro- 
paganda, its Provinces and its Laws), of 
which the second and concluding vo! pn 
. It 
is a learned and very able book by a 
zealous Protestant. As a storehouse of 
historical facts it especially deserves to be 
consulted. 

—Eine Verlorene Seele (A lost Soul) 
is a novel by Atina von ScuHuicut- 
KRULL, the nom de plume of a young lady 
who makes in it a rather successful liter- 
ary debut. The tale is too long (4 vols.) 
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and its plot too complicated, but it indi- 
cates a great deal of =" 

—Stgtisticians and Economists will 
find a convenient aid in Dr. Hoxe’s 
Uebersichts-Karte der Zucker Produc- 
tion der ganzen Erde und der Ritben- 
zucker Industrie. It consists of two large 
tables giving the facts and figures with 
reference to the world’s production of 
sugar, and especially of beet sugar. 

—Das Grosse Drama der Geschichte 
~ great Drama of History) by Count 

. AversPERG is an attempt to write his- 
tory by parallels and contrasts between 
prominent individuals, nations and periods. 
Thus Henry VIII. of England and Joseph 
IL. of Austria form the theme of one chap- 
ter and Nero and Henri IV. of France of 
another. The author writes with great 
enthusiasm and love for his work, but we 
cannot admire the confusion of times, 
characters and ideas which he must leave 
in the minds of all but the most expe- 
rienced readers. However, we have as 
yet but one part of his book : eleven 
other parts are to follow. 

—Of Danish literature we have hardly 
any specimens in the English language, 
but in German there are many. One of 
these, recently issued, deserves special 
commendation, and may even be named 
among the best productions of modern 
novel-writing. We refer to Bilder aus 
dem Leben (Pictures from Life), translat- 
ed from the second edition of the original, 
by Marie Panvum, and published at Leipzig. 
It is asmall book containing several tales, 
offending occasionally by too much senti- 
mentality, but abounding in - admirable 
pictures of character, and in the art of 
enchaining the reader to. the end. We 
advise any unemployed littérateur, who 
knows Danish to set about an English 
version. In Denmark no other recent 
book is more popular. 

—Duncker, the Berlin publisher, is 
bringing out in magnificent style, the Fres- 
coes of Kaunpacu on the Staircase of the 
New Museum in that City. Not only the 
leading pictures, like the Battle of the Huns 
and the Destruction of Jerusalem, will 
be included in it, but every subordinate 
figure, the frieze and the various orna- 
ments. The plates are engraved on steel 
and accompanied by letter-press explana- 
tions in French, German, and English. 
There are to be ten parts in all, each con- 
taining three or four engravings, and 
varying in price from 10 to 16 Prussian 
thalers each. We have seen the first 
part and commend it as one of the most 
beautiful productions of the day. 

— An excellent digest of the modern in- 
vestigations on Roman History may be 
found in the Rémische Geschichte of Dr. 
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Scuwecuer, whose first volume has just 
appeared at Tabingen. Not only the re- 
sults of Niebuhr’s studies, but all that has 
been since accomplished in this obscure and 
difficult sphere, is here given with judg- 
ment and clearness, and with all a Ger- 
man’s erudition. 

—The Geographical distribution of ani- 
mals is the subject of an elaborate work 

ublished at Vienna by Prof. Scumarpa. 
Tt is divided into three books; the first 
of which treats of the natural causes, 
such as light, heat, food and climate, 
which govern the distribution of animals ; 
in the second, of continental animals ; and 
in the third, of those produced or found on 
the islands of the ocean. The work is writ- 
ten with equal lucidity and learning, and 
is interesting alike to the professional and 
lay reader. 

—Guerper’s Lehre von der Erschei- 
nung Jesu Christi unter den Todten. 
(Doctrine of the appearance of Christ 
among the dead), which has appeared at 
Berne, deserves the attention of theologians 
and biblical students. It treats at length 
upon the dogma of the descent of Christ 
into Hades, showing that it is taught in the 
New Testament as a fact of actual occur- 
rence ; then the author narrates its history 
as held in the church, and e ded by 
commentators and critics, finally he 
examines the dogma itself,.and gives his 
own explanation of its meaning. In this 
connection he gives some curious specula- 
tions on the tie which unites the soul and 
the body. His opinion is that a soul with- 
out a body is impossible; by this, however, 
he does not mean that the spirit is always 
incarnate in a material organization, but 
that it possesses “an inner body; not 
subject to change, a form independent of 
substance.” Accordingly, as here the soul 
has an earthly body, so after death it at- 
tains a sort of transitional one, and after 
the last judgment the saved finally put 
on the irue spiritual body, and reign in 
eternal bliss. 

—tThe tenth volume of the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historicae has appeared with 
contributions by Pertz, Waitz, Képke 
and other scholars whose studies are 
specially devoted to this great work, the 
object of which is to render accessible to 
students all authentic sources of German 
history, such as public documents, old 
chronicles, annals and so forth. The pre- 
sent volume relates to the period of the 
Frankish Emperors. 

—In the greater attention now paid 
to Asiatic matters, the Polyglotte der 
Orientalischen Poesie (Polyglot of Ori- 
ental Poetry), by Dr. H. Jotowtcz, now 
publishing serially, is a welcome book. 
It is to give usin good German, speci- 








. Not only are our singing birds flying 
away, but their cage is destroyed. The 
pretty perch of the opera, in Astor Place, 
where so many pleasant singers lit for a 
season, and cheered a winter, is falling, if 
not quite fallen. It is all over in Astor 
Place. Severe libraries impend over that 
tuneful grove. Hopes and happy meet- 
ings, sweet throbs and flirtations, evanes- 
cent as the moon under which they budded 
and bloomed; romantic opera upon the 
stage, and the more romantic opera in the 
boxes, nor less tuneful—they are all over, 
so far as Astor Place is concerned. O 

! O Musica! Euterpe and 
Polyhymnia yield to Clio and the graver 
muses. Poor Terpsichore never had a 
ehance there. But she flies also. Erato, 
loved of lovers, has gone out of the Eighth- 
street door, has returned to heaven, per- 
haps—a new Astrea—by way of Dr. 
Forbes’ spire ! 

Opera houses change, and we with them. 
Have we any venerable ruins among us ? 
the romantic soul asks with a sigh. And 
findin Se Se seize 
upon the going—some old brewe 
released from beer, and its site amar | 
to bene’ or some Astor Place opera 
house, six years old, and already crumbling 
before increased cents, edax rerum. 
It is not easy to behold, unmoved, the fall 
of pleasant places. Even where the asso- 
ciation 2 vague, it still precars ay » 

t 5 it appears more strongly in 
Sen at does. They are the tender 
heats that draw out the lines written upon 
the heart, so lightly we did not know 
they were there, 


It was necessarily select; for the real 
lovers of Italian opera are not many, and 
as an imported luxury, it naturally fell to 
the share of the consumers of luxuries. 


couches, and its small open boxes, and its 
Sane Sek Se, a8 Se open- 

of the gallery. The t 
was not inconvenient. The seats in the 


mere men and women, they smiled be- 
nignly, and honored the Muses who de- 
aw their servants for their pleasure. 
hither could the dreaming democrat re- 
pair, and fortify his faith with the con- 
templation of choice products of his 
country: thither the poet, and forget 
Ophelia, Perdita, and Desdemona. 

But not to press a badinage, (for was 
it not a play house?) there was, in truth, 
no pleasanter resort than the old opera 
house. The speculation itself was amus- 
ing, indeed, to any one who had the 
slightest experience of opera houses. To 
suppose that, with the constant communi- 
cation between the old world and the new, 
the opera public of New-York would not 
be familiar with the quality of London and 


Paris opera, and, being so familiar, to ima- 
gine that they would be content with any 
thing was ing to a pensive ob- 


charming ‘ 
server. And further, to suppose that with- 
out government aid, and at comparatively 
small prices, the Astor Place house could 
possibly take enough money to pay ihe 
best talent, even ifit were nightly crowded, 
was an additional evidence that the battle 
is not to the strong, nor the race to the 
swift, nor sensible investment always to 
the shrewdest. Hence resulted, of course, 
those melancholy efforts to pass gilt for 
gold. Hence the apotheosis of mediocrity 
at Astor Place. Hence the long line of 
princesses whose feet would not fit the 
slipper of success for which Cinderella 


never came. Hence the vanquishments, 
the s 


truggles, the reductions, the chan 

the “ unparalleled s; Jendors,” the “aston: 
ishing successes,” the “ less of ex- 
or which always flicker as dead 
ights around the announcements of ex- 
p'ring enterprises. Hence the final flat- 
tening out, the unstruggling decay and 
extinction of the undertaking. ence 
proof the last, that the secret of opera 
es this country was not discovered 
in Place. 


Three managers have reigned in Astor 
Place. Sanquirico and Patti opened the 
doors in the season of 1847-8, and intro- 
duced an admiring public to Signora 
Truffi. The admiring public was charmed, 
but the managers were not compensa‘ 
so finally exeunt Messrs. Sanquirico an 
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Patti, and Mr. Fry reigned in their stead. 
With his name and that of his brother is 
associated much of our best musical ex- 
perience. History records with delight 
the munificence of this reign. Madame 
Laborde, a singer of fame in Paris, and in 
- a of her fame, was allured to 
tor Place by the enterprising manager. 
But his ace § was brief His throne 
crumbled beneath him, and after great 
losses, and a most heroic endeavor, exit 
Manager Fry. Handsome Max Maretzek 
succeeded Mr. Fry. Through many a 
trying change swept the valiant director,— 
who had been prime minister in the pre- 
ceding reign,—hoping against hope, and 
tying his cravat with unerring precision. 
here was a rumor that in the early 
days of his power (the regency of this 
gorgeous George of Astor Place), he actu- 
ally gave the town a new fashion of tie in 
neckcloths, and many a levelled lorgnette 
of beauty could not get over the oclieies 
to feast upon the primo tenore. The Ma- 
retzek era, which was much the longest 
and most illustrious of all, is illuminated 
by the names of Steffanone, Bosio, Parodi, 
and Bertucca. Truffi also appeared at 
intervals, but only to prove the fickleness 
of the public heart, and to sigh, as Pico 
and Borghese had sighed in remembering 
Palmo’s and Chambers-street, over thin 
houses and cold applause. Yet it is not 
to be doubted that the golden age of 
Astor Place was, as usual, in the begin- 
ning, and that Truffi and Benedetti were 
more heartily admired than any of their 
successors. Benedetti, a young Italian, 
who knew little music, but whose voice 
was very tender, is the favorite figure of 
memory, and he is remembered with the 
more generosity, because an insidious cli- 
mate, or some other fell “enemy of all 
his graces,” robbed him of his voice and 
us of our pleasure. He made an effort to 
retrieve his fortunes, but Clio erases the 
record with a tear. 

It is not our purpose to follow in detail 
the flickering fortunes of the Astor Place 
house. That, in connection with copious 
reminiscences of the musical history of 
New-York, will be done soon and at 
length, in these But we cannot 
forget to mention Salvi, the agreeable tenor, 
aero mere overrated ; Bettini; Marini, 
the basso profondo; Beneventano, the 
burly baritone, always ready, willing, 
and happy—always enjoying the occa- 
sion of which he was an ornament more 
than any one else; and Signora Patti’s 
Il Segreto. Can the or rey muse 
omit Biscaccianti’s clock-work stockings in 
La Sonnambula, or little Forti’s 
in every thing? or the first 
Parodi’s Norma,—Parodi who 

YOL. 11.—8 


ight of 
been 
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singing only second parts in London, a 
fact Saag most of the habitués yet 
who was to develop into 2 re- 

lendent prima donna by the magi of 
‘Astor Place? How sad was that failxre! 
How the singer dwindled and dwindled in 


estimation! How good her Lawrezia 
was! How very bad every thing else! 
How she 


through the interior towns; and 

back to Europe no one knows precisely 
when nor how! To our own fancy Stef- 
fanone was much the best siager ever 
heard in that house. Indolent, aig" 
Bacchic Steffanone, with the airy vei 
over her voice, which, like delicate dra- 
pery around a statue, made it og See 
lovelier! Her Alice in Robert le Ih 
was the best thing we ever saw upon our 
operatic stage. It was so full, so simple, 
yet so appreciative and rich. How sad it 
was, when she lay clinging to the cross 
and defying Mumbo-Jumbo Marini who 
“disfigured or presented” Bertram, to 
think that she was presently going to 
glide away into the mysterious wood 
and swig beer behind the scenes! 
O Tempora! O Steffanone! What 
stories the profane told of her. They 
even hinted s—n—ff! Then there was 
Bosio, frail and flower-like. She was the 
“lady.” She did every thing with an 
elegant naiveté that was admirable when 
not out of place, which it was in Zerlina, 
one of her prettiest parts. It was a grace- 
ful, and gay, and charming thing to hear 
Bosio and to see her; and we young 
America loved the.very front seats of the 
parquette that we might worship our 
divinity at ease, and show to our other 
and more domestic divinities in the boxes 
and balconies that we had all kinds of 
acquaintances and were surcharged with 
marvellous experiences. It was the wa 
of the pated We could get help it. hey 
Bosio glanced our way, why, per! 

she paths SR TM en Te p oP is od 
niére. Que sgais-je? Why shouldn’t 
we have la bonne fortune? 

And so the little world of Astor Place 
rolled on: in the boxes flirtation, on the 
stage indifferent singing and tremendous 
feuds, in the treasury a doleful raven sit- 
ting over the door, and the funds “ flit- 
ting, flitting, evermore.” The lively au- 
dience luxurious upon crimson velvet, lost 
their hearts; the actors their tempers, 
and the managers their money. “Opera 
night” took its place in the calendar of 
Fashion. Balls were stayed and post- 
poned. Rendezvous were given in the 
immemorial theatre of rendezyous—the 
opera-box. Reminiscences of foreign life 
glittered through the evening’s talk. No 
wight fresh from San Carlo, or La Scala, 


one melancholy summer. 
slipped 
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or the Grand Opera, or her Majesty’ 
dared to breathe dissent. He was Tealfed 


up,” “conceited,” “silly :” it was “a pi 
he is coviled” wr he bed to oni. 
der to the Goddess of the Astor Place 
hour, to those stockings, to that bodice, 
to the bootees,—while the figure of Grisi 
stood imperial in his memory, and Tam- 
burini, Mario, Lablache, and Ronconi, 
surrounded her. 

They were right, those fair tyrants of 
the hour, and true wisdom was submission. 
It could not last. Irresistible steam was 
instructing us, every week, and when 
Jenny Lind came, the rainbow bubble 
exploded. When we had once familiarly 
heard a great singer in her prime, it was 
all over with the lesser birds. Astor 
Place drooped in the two last seasons. 
The splendor of the Lind career had daz- 
zled and withered it. One evening of 
Jenny at Tripler Hall and the next of 
Parodi at the opera house! Human na- 
ture is elastic. But there is a point! 
John, said the epicure to his servant, if 
you can’t get cake, get smelts! Alas! 
why are we not all of the epicurean 
mind? why could we not turn from our 
cake to our smelts ? from the Hesperidian 
fruit to our bitter-sweetings? It was 
not the least success of that great artist’s 
visit to this country, that she corrected 
our standard. Alboni has just left us; 
not, we fear, in a mood more friendly than 
that of Dickens when he went home. 
This could not have been six years ago. 
Fancy the audience that hung charmed 
upon Truffi (who was, we allow, a 
charming singer), suffering such an opera 
as Alboni recently gave us, to pass un- 
supported by ent a as that opera 
undoubtedly did pass! It is inconceiva- 
ble. And yet much of the reason may 
bé found, we are convinced, in the wider 
experience we now have, an experience 
which embraces Jenny Lind and her bril- 
liant career. 

Our musical history records no event so 
memorable, and, memorable for this, that 
it settles our operatic future. We shall 
not submit to any thing but the best: 
and, more than that, we shall claim to 
have our stamp of fame pass current. 
Why should not New-York make musical 
fames as well as London and Paris? In 
the nature of things it must do so, because 
. we shall, every year, be more ready and 
willing to pay the highest possible sums 
that singers may demand. The apprecia- 
tion of whatever is genuine in art seems 
to us not at all wanting in this metropolis. 
There is much less knowl of the con- 
ventional, and of the scientific. But the 
experience of a few years sufficiently 
demonstrates that canons is recognized 
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here, and is labelled at its value. Con- 
sider Sontag’s career, for instance. How 
just is the verdict of our public upon her ! 
he is recognized as an elegant and ac- 
complished countess, and a very careful 
conscientious, and elaborately cultivated 
singer, but without that power of genius 
which alone secures the highest success. 
So, too, with Alboni, whose voice, alone, 
however beautiful, could not lead the 
cities captive after curiosity was satisfied. 
In fact the intelligent American opinion 
of these two singers is quite as just and 
discriminating as that of any foreign 
country. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, although Alboni was so unwise as to 
trust herself to inadequate support, she 
individually sang as well and acted very 
much better, than she has ever found it 
necessary to do in Europe. The truth is, 
that, accustomed as we are to actuality, 
our habit of mind is more adapted to sep- 
arate what is genuinely, from what is 
factitiously, excellent in art. We are not 
seduced by terms and traditions. We are 
truer than foreigners to the instinct of 
art which asserts that there can be no 
life without soul, and that a bright ma- 
chine, however cunningly devised and 
moved, is not the equal of a living form, 
however rude. A Frenchman, for instance, 
would critically lean toward the Magda- 
len en grande tenue, rather than to the 
Madonna sans chic. Paris is the cap- 
ital of show, the emporium of expression 
of all kinds, from the language of the di- 
plomat down to the shoe of a grisette. It 
loves the appearance, but the essence may 
go hang. And this principle pervades 
the French mind in every department, to 
that degree, that an artistic success in 
Paris, of whatever kind, is no evidence 
that there is any genius in the matter. 
But we intended a chapter of regretful 
reminiscence, not of philosophy—and have 
wandered far from the doors of our tem- 
ple. Yet very lately we passed them, and 
stopping to consider a bill posted upon 
the wali, found, not the announcement of 
“another brilliant triumph,” but of an 
auction. The red flag of dispersion hung, 
it did not wave, from a window. Its scant, 
mean proportions, and its drooping state, 
are too true a symbol of the Fate that 
had entered and occupied the house. The 
r Maretzek had abdicated, and 
flown to tie his cravat in a sunnier clime. 
His kingdom was left desolate. No heir 
succeeded, but the auctioneer stepped in, 
and sat upon his throne, as the Goths sat 
down in the Forum. ‘There were a few 
miserable “effects” exposed for sale in 
the bewildered daylight that haunted the 
building; some chairs, sofas,-and cushio’ 
lamps, railings, the very debris of depa 
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luxury. The curtain was half drawn up, 
a flight of temporary steps was con- 
structed from the parquette to the stage. 
A few solemn spectres sat where kings 
and queens, and the mighty of the earth 
had trod their little hour,—the spectres 
seemed not to remember their deurs. 
“Four,” said one—“Five,” said another, 
and seats, whose memories, could they be 
written, publishers would swarm tosecure, 
were knocked off (meet fate for opera- 
seats !) for a song. 

We saw a huge mass of rough boards 
and pierced canvas leaning against the 
wall at the back of the stage. We 
approached and read (“for thou canst 
read”)—Palazzo Borgia! leaning up 
against the wall for ay shame and 
SOITOW ; ero Palazzo Borgia! We 
passed rward and saw other sights. 
How often have you, intelligent reader, 
who are a close student and sly observer 
of manners, stood in the not spacious 
passage, and watched the clouds of beauty 
as they floated down the stairs in soft 
splendors of opera-cloaks, and sighed, as 
they faded into night, through the door. 

Yet there were carriages there, an 
eager press of wheels, a throng of admir- 
ing ay ant My apa - un- 
—- e flounces and the magnificence 
of the nobility. “Happy carriages!” you 
cried to yourself; “could I be but one of 
your cushions!” 

In the place of those flashing equipages, 
those omnivorous omnibuses (or omnibi, 
as the intelligent critic chooses), we saw 
a single wagon of the kind called, “shack- 
ly,’ and a horse whose fortunes had 
manifestly long since shared those of the 
opera house, and were utterly decayed. 
This melancholy ant bore away a 
little miscellaneous lumber, not comely to 
view. And so ina “shackly” wagon, by 
a lean and spavined horse, was drawn 
away the last relic of that long festival of 
pleasure which reigned at Astor Place. 
For, however fine and spacious the new 
opera-house may be, whatever triumphs 
may grace its stage and whatever beauty 
its boxes, the little building now gone is 
the seat of a hundred soft and sweet asso- 
ciations, which, every year growing by dis- 
tance fairer, can never be supplanted by a 
later experience. To Astor Place many 
a belle, still beautiful, will recur, when 
she is beautiful no longer, and recall the 
whispered nothings that are immortal in 
a memory, whence so many more recen 
and more real, speeches will have fad 
for ever. The little groups of grace and 
loveliness that overflowed those little 
boxes with sunny merriment, and divided 
with the triumphant singer on the stage, 
the delight of many who could only look 
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from beyond, like peasants upon a royal 
festival, — scattered from that place for 
ever, now, like the rose-leaves of the last 
summer in the garden. ‘The last note is 
sung, the last light extinguished, the cur- 
tain is dropped, and the house dropping. No 
more Edga are to die swan-deaths, 
tunefully ; no more Normas to wave their 
silver sickles and reap wide harvests of ap- 
plause; no more five act operas of Mey- 
erbeer are to enchant us,—Meyerbeer, 
who was the favorite of those radiant 
boxes, because of the very five acts that 
gave four oases of conversation in the 
long tract of music. The belles of Astor 
Place will rise in other forms in the new 
house. Thank Heaven! the belle never 
dies, and there is always a boxful of 
grace and beauty. But how much con- 
versation of the new house will be remi- 
niscence of the old. How many lustrous 
eyes will behold in the new sphere, the 
entrance of quiet family men, who no 
longer “circulate” between the acts, and 
who are remembered as the Adonises, the 
Chevalier Bayards, the Sir Philip Sidneys 
and Sir Walter Raleighs of Astor Place. 
Those lustrous eyes will moisten as they 
remember. Who would not have been a 
nobleman in Astor Place, to have shaded 
with sweet mist those — Yet, tender 
eyes! Bayard and Sir Philip also, do not 
recall in their days that apparition of a 
quiet family man at your side, nor that 
plain gold ring upon the third finger! 
Opera houses mutantur et nos in illis ! 

The impatient reader naturally chafes 
at our sentimental reveries. Is it then so 
strange that they date from a theatre? 
No, no! let us have our epilogue in our 
own way. In the twilight the half-open 
windows gaping upon Kighth-street are 
ghastly. It is easy to see more in the old 
shell than rafters and plaster, and to hear 
even sadder music in its desolation than 
the dying bravura of an opera. E finito, 
Don Pasquale. Exeunt omnes! 


“ All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 


FINE ARTS. 

All fine art productions, just now, tend 
towards the Crystal Palace in Reservoir 
Square; but one great work, that should 
have been sent there, has been arrested on 
its passage to Greenwood Cemetery, and, 
by the gracious permission of our Com- 
mon Council, has been stared at in front 
of the City Hall the past month, by small 
knots of idlers, who have been rather puz- 
zled to know what to make of it. But 
we fear that Mr. Browne will not gain 
much popular reputation by his colossal 
statue of De Witt Clinton. A taste for 
olive-colored statuary must be acquired, 
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like the taste for olives, and our popula- 
tion have not been accustomed to the 
sight of bronze images ten feet high, 
placed on tall pedestals in our public high- 
ways. They naturally ask, as vr stare, 
what it all means. The statue of De Witt 
Clinton was executed by Mr. Browne, for 
an association of gentlemen, at a cost, as 
we have understood, of fifteen thousand 
dollars; and it is to be placed over the 
grave of the illustrious statesman in 
Greenwood Cemetery. So that it can 
hardly be regarded as a public monument, 
in honor of a great man. a work of 
art, it has neither striking merits, nor 
glaring defects; but it has been very 
sharply criticized, and the unhappy artist 
has been blamed for not making it more in 
conformity with his critics’ standard of 
excellence. 

But, considering the difficulties which 
the artist had to contend with, the want 
of sympathy on the ws of those for 
whom he worked, and the immoderate 
expectations of the inexperienced, who ex- 
pect to be struck dumb with astonishment 
by a great work, we think he has been 
successful. He had good portraits and 
good busts to aid him in giving the like- 
ness of a man whose features are almost 
as familiar to our public as those of Wash- 
ington, and the modern cloak gave him 
opportunities for draping the figure, which 
he has tolerably well improved. But the 
great difficulty he had to encounter, and 
which no skill, invention, or genius could 
overcome, was in the thing itself. A co- 
lossal statue is a monstrosity, which no 
artist of true instincts would ever attempt 
to model, except as a subordinate decora- 
tion to a greater structure. Placing a 
statue ten feet high on a pedestal of eight, 
is not, to be sure, quite equal in absurdity 
to placing a statue on a column one hun- 
dred and twenty feet high, like that of 
Washington in Baltimore, or that of Na- 
poleon in the Place Vendéme, or of Nel- 
son in Trafalgar Square. The Greeks, 
whose instincts in art are still the wonder 
of the world, were never guilty of such 
absurdities. The highest honor they 
could bestow upon a hero was to give him 
a life-size statue. And what could tran- 
scend that? Or what could be so grate- 
fal to a people as a faithful representation 
of their benefactor. There is no man for 
whose memory the people of New-York 
cherish more grateful feelings than De 
Witt Clinton, and a statue which should 
present him as he walked among us, when 
he was devoting his mighty talents to the 
public good, would be hailed with delight 
by those who are reaping the rich harvest 
of his beneficent genius. But it is impos- 
sible for the popular heart to throb grate- 
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fully at the sight of a bronze figure ten 
feet high, placed above their heads, so 
that they can only see the foreshortening 
of the calves of his legs, as they look up 
at it, unless they stand so far off that his 
features lose their familiar distinctness in 
the distance. 

But our soil is not favorable to the 
growth of statuary and monuments. We 
have other and better methods of honoring 
our great men, than by erecting bronze 
statues, or marble monuments to their 
memory. We name to cities, moun- 
tains, rivers, colleges and ships after them ; 
we embalm their memories in poems and 
orations, and make honorable mention of 
them in histories. So there is no need of 
setting up effigies of them in our high- 
ways, or of inscribing their great deeds on 
obelisks or columns. The repeated at- 
tempts that have been made to erect monu- 
ments to Washington, and others of our 
public benefactors, and which have all 
ended in nothing, show that the popular 
instincts revolt at such devices. ore 
than thirty years ago an association was 
formed in this city, for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to the memory of 
Washington, and every means devised to 
interest the people in the undertaking; 
but still the monument remains unbuilt. 
Some eight years ago an association was 
formed, comprising some of our wealthiest 
men, with William B. Astor at their 
head, whose object was a monument in 
honor of Henry Clay. But Mr. Clay’s 
sole monument is the memory of his 
public services. Our great city is full of 
the evidences of public spirit, of prosperity 
and wealth, but it contains not a single 
statue or monument of any kind, erected 
by the people in honor of a public bene- 
factor. 


There are a few marble busts in the 
City Hall, of eminent practitioners of our 
bar, which are only seen by those whose 
business, or misfortunes, call them to 
the court rooms of that building; there 
is the remnant of a headless marble statue 
of the elder Pitt, standing on the corner 
of Franklin-street and West Broadway, the 
only remnant left in the city, by the way, 
of ante-revolutionary times ; and these are 
all we have to exhibit or boast of in the 
shape of monumental statuary. There 
was once a marble statue of Alexander 
Hamilton, which stood in the old Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. But that was destroyed 
in the “great fire.” There is to be, we 
believe, an equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton, placed in Union Square, which would 
have been the joint production of Green- 
ough and H. K. Browne, if the former 
artist had lived. Our wealth in marbles 
and bronzes is soon-told. There was to 
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be a statue of Cooper the novelist—at least 
there was an association formed for that 
object, but we have not recently heard 
any thing of it, and we imagine it has 
gone the way of all New-York monuments. 
To lie in cold abstraction, and be forgotten, 
the most effectual method of putting an 
end to monumental enterprises appears to 
be to intrust them to an association of 
wealthy gentlemen. It is only three 
years since Sir Robert Peel was killed, 
and already we have read accounts in 
English periodicals of the inauguration of 
at least a dozen statues and monuments 
to his memory, in different towns of Great 
Britain. It was only a week or two since 
that the legislature of Massachusetts re- 
fused, by a considerable majority, to vote 
an appropriation for a monument in honor 
of Daniel Webster. No American hero 
could say with Nelson, “ Westminster 
Abbey or a peerage,” for those are not the 
kind of rewards which we pay off our 
obligations to public men with. They 
must be content to have a town called 
after them. 

—Tue Fine Arts in THE OrysTaL 
Parace.—Not the least interesting, or 
valuable, of the works contributed to our 
New-York Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations, which, by way of sho 
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works of Genius which come under the 
head of Fine Arts. Among the sculptures 
and statuary which have been received, 
are the original Ganymede of Thorwald- 
sen, and casts from that artist’s 
celebrated colossal group of Christ and 
the twelve apostles, which were modelled 
for the Church in Copenhagen ; the famous 
bronze Amazon, by Kiss; Monti’s Veiled 
Statue, which excited so much attention 
in the London Exhibition; the Baron 
Marochetti’s Washington ; about one hun- 
dred groups and statues from Tuscany 
and Sardinia. Among the works of our 
own sculptors are the ae the Fisher 
Boy, the Proserpine and the Greek Slave, 
by Powers, the largest number of his 
ve that have been exhibited together. 

mong the pict are some of great 
historic interest, including, we understand, 
Winterhalter’s picture of the Queen, 
Prince Albert, the infant Prince Arthur, 
and the Duke of Wellington, which has 
been sent by Queen Victoria. The school 
of Dusseldorff sends a large number of 
paintings, nearly seventy, among which 
is a very large canvas, by Hassenclever, 
called the Working-Men’s Petition, in 
which the figures are all of life size. The 
same artist, who stands at the head of his 
school, also sends another painting, called 








is called the Crystal Palace, will be the The Watchman. 





LETTER FROM V. LE RAY DE CHAUMONT. 


[Tux following letter from M. V. Le Ray de Chaumont was accidentally omitted in our 
last number. We publish it cheerfully, as an act of justice to the memory of the writer's 
father, respecting whom we have abundant similar testimony from other sources, all 
tending to show the high character of that gentleman for integrity, intelligence, and 
large-minded philanthropy. The allusion to him :by the Rev. Mr. Hanson, in his com- 
munication on the “Bourbon Problem,” was, as he informs us, founded on information 
which he now presumes to be erroneous, especially in respect to the principal point ob- 
jected to by his son, and he is therefore anxious that the correction should be properly 
made, The reference to M. Le Ray (whose life, of itself, is of historic interest), was 
merely an hypothesis, having no necessary bearing on the main theory of Mr. Hanson’s 
letter, the chief object of which was to state what had been communicated to him as fact, 
for the purpose of eliciting further information on the very curious question at issue, 

Mr. Hanson also informs us that his belief in the truth of the theory which he has 
published remains unchanged ; that it is much strengthened by the additional evidence 
obtained in New Orleans and elsewhere, which, with further investigations in regard to 
certain affidavits, dc., he proposes shortly to publish in a collected form; and he pre 
sumes that his silence in regard to certain uncourteous and unjust newspaper paragraphs, 
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will not be misinterpreted by any fair-minded and intelligent person who has taken an 
interest in this very curious problem. 

It is proper that we should, in this connection, acknowledge the receipt of a long com- 
munication from Montreal, taking a view of the matter entirely opposite to that of Mr. 
Hanson, and giving affidavits from the reputed mother of Mr. Williams, and two old 
Indians at Caughnawaga, to the effect that the Indian, Mrs. Williams, and not Marie 
Antoinette, was the mother of Rev. Eleazer Williams. The first of these affidavits has 
already ‘been published in the papers ; its value will be better tested when the facts con- 
nected with it shall be made known. It is to be presumed that the object of the investi- 
gators on either side is simply to show the truth in regard to a theory which has excited 
such an unusual and unexpected amount of public curiosity.—Eprror. ] 


Pars, April Ist, 1858, 
dl find in your number for February, in an article entitled, “Have we a Bourbon 
among us?” several assertions respecting my father, almost all of which are incorrect, and 
one calumnious. It is on account of this last only that I trouble you with the present 
communication, for the others, in themselves, would not be worth noticing. Besides, by 
a strange coincidence, several of those facts have a bearing upon the subject only by their 
very incorrectness. I may resume, and answer them as follows :— 

L My father went to America in 1794, 5, or 6, (’95 is the year of Louis XVII.’s death.) 

Answer. He first went to America in 1785, and was in France from 1790 to 1802. 

IL. He settled at Rosse, St. Lawrence Co., (in the vicinity of the place “ where Mr. Wil- 
liams was reared.”) 

Ans. He never settled, lived, or resided in any place in St. Lawrence County. 

III. He returned to France in 1832, “at the accession of Louis Philippe.” 

Ans. He finally returned to France in ’382; but that was two years after the accession 
of Louis Philippe. 

IV. He “had much to do with the Indians.” 

Ans. He never had any thing to do with the Indians. 

V. He “mixed himself up a great deal with politics.” 

Ans. He never mixed in politics. The most respectable men of the times in New-York 
knew it, and all Jefferson County can testify to it. He never voted. 

VL He was accused of plotting with the Indians against the Government of the United 
States. 

Ans. This is the calumny to which I alluded above, and which is already answered, 
since he had no dealings of any kind with the Indians. But, to be more explicit, and 
although I ought to spurn such an accusation, I say he never plotted against the U. S., as 
I hope to prove hereafter, so far as a negative can be proved; and moreover, I will not, 
of course, assert that he never was accused of it, since a clergyman has taken it upon 
himself to affirm it, but I say that I am perfectly satisfied he never was. The strange mis- 
takes which the writer to whom I answer makes, not only with regard to my father, but 
to public events, explains how he should have fallen into so gross an error. 

VIL He knew, according to Genet’s testimony, of the Dauphin being in Western New- 
York. 

Ans. The same courtesy leads me not to contradict the statements of Mr. Genet (who 
is here called French minister in 1818), but I will say this :—1st. My father had too many 
opportunities of knowing the truth, and had too much judgment to believe in the exist- 
ence of Louis XVII. 2d. If he had had even the slightest idea of there being a plausible 
pretender in America, he would have mentioned it to me, his most intimate confidant since 
1807, when we went together to the U. S.—to me who was associated with all his labors, 
all his pains, all his joys, even when we were separated, for then we corresponded daily, by 
means of a diary. 

VIIL He was, from every thing which the writer can ascertain of him, the very man 
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to be mixed up in an affair of this kind, and there is every probability that, on his return 
to France, he comraunicated with Louis Philippe. 

Ans. He never had any communication with Louis Philippe, direct or indirect, verbal 
or written. He never went to the Tuileries while Louis Philippe was there. As to what 
man my father was, the sequel will show. 

IX. In 1817, Real and Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely were in America together, and 
in conference with Le Ray de Chaumont, and there is every reason to suspect, from the 
peculiarities of the case, that their visit to this country had some reference to the Dauphin. 

Ans. The visit of these persons to America was an eile, as every body knows. My 
father and Regnault exchanged, in New-York, two or three visits of politeness. Count 
Real bought lands of my father, settled in our neighborhood, and we had frequent and 
very interesting intercourse with him; but I never heard the slightest mention of Louis 
XVIL made by him, and I can say of him what I said above of my father, respecting his 
belief in the existence of that unfortunate Prince. 

X. He (during his residence in St. Lawrence Co.) spoke to Mr. Williams about M. 
Ferrier, who had married an Indian woman, and said that they both believed the Dauphin 
to be living in America. 

Ans, My father spoke to me of M. Ferrier, on account of his having married a squaw, 
and of his living with her on Oneida Lake, which lay near our road to New-York. This 
is the first hint I have that the poor gentleman had such a weighty secret upon his mind 
and important trust confided to him. 

I will add one word to the writer of the article. If he had had the opportunity, and had 
taken the pains, of inquiring of almost any of the sons of the most respectable people in 
Philadelphia and New-York (and other parts), in the first half of this century (for the 
fathers are almost all gone), he would have spoken differently of my father. And if he 
had known that he was the friend of Benj. Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Robert Morris, 
Alex. Hamilton, John Q. Adams, Gouv. Morris, James Kent, Chancellor Livingston, Hyde de 
Neuville, General Scott, General Brown, &c., he would have paused before saying he was 
accused of being a traitor. There is one man whose testimony, among all others, will, I 
presume, be most valuable to the reverend writer, and who may tell him something about 
my father, and that is the man whom I have been happy to see promoted to the head of 
the Episcopal Church in New-York. E 

Now, sir, so far J may have some claim upon your justice to insert my letter. What 
follows is not so necessary to my answers; but it confirms it in its main point, and I hope 
it will have the merit 9f being interesting to your readers. Few of them know that my 
grandfather was the earliest friend of America in France, and those to whom we have 
mentioned it have shown such kind feelings on the subject, that I have no doubt the fol- 
lowing brief statement will be acceptable :— 

My grandfather had occupied important offices in France, had frequent intercourse 
with the Court of Louis XVI., had personal relations with the king and his brother. He 
was possessor of a large fortune. His friend and neighbor, the Due de Choiseul, being 
about forming a ministry, offered him a seat in the cabinet, as Minister of Finances. But 
his attention and sympathies were then turned toward America. He resolved to live a 
private individual, in order to assist the American Commissioners, who could not yet be 
officially received, and be an intermediary between them and the government. He had 
an hotel at Passy, near Paris, at the end of a park, and at the other end a house, which 
he lent to the Commissioners. There were written Dr. Franklin’s letters, dated Passy. 
This eminent man became intimate in the family, and gave the first lessons of English to 
my father. My grandfather, not content with the part he was acting, sent large supplies 
to America; at one time a shipload of powder to Boston, directing his agent, Mr. Holker, 
the French Consul-General, to claim no payment unless the Americans were successful; 
at another time clothing Lafayette’s army, &e. &c. He continued to be an intermediary 
between the French Government and the American Commissioners in all difficult occa- 
sions, and even when others offered, when it was necessary for him to act personally, he 
devoted to the American cause his fortune and his name. It is thus that he directed, 
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alone, the armament and operations of five vessels of war, which, under Paul Jones, were 
destined to important operations against the English; which adverse winds alone pre- 
vented from being successful. France furnished the funds, America the men and the flag. 
A person enjoying the fullest confidence of both governments was necessary, to whom 
unlimited powers could be given. My grandfather was chosen, and acquitted himself of 
that very delicate trust with his usual ability, and to the satis‘action of both govern- 
ments. Captain Jones, alone, made some complaint, at one time, which he afterwards 
recalled. 

The accounts of the large advances thus made could not be settled by Mr. Holker, 
because of the different currencies of the Provinces, the depreciation of the paper, é&c. ; 
and, in 1785, my father, then 25 years of age, was sent to arrange affairs. He was him- 
self detained by those difficulties till 1790, when he returned to France. During that 
time, Count de La Forest, Consul-General of France, and Gouverneur Morris, advised his 
making purchases of wild lands, in the State of New-York, and the latter particularly 
joined largely with him in those purchases. This was the origin of his affairs in America, 
and the cause of his journeys and sojourn there. He had found, in 1790, his father in the 
most painful situation, for want of the American accounts, which were necessary to set- 
tle those he had with the French Government; and the final result of all those events 
was the loss of his large fortune, saving an acknowledged debt of the Revolutionary 
Government, which was of no avail to him. 

In February, 1794, my father was commissioned by Gouverneur Morris, then American 
Minister in France, to go and negotiate a treaty of peace and commerce with the Dey of 
Algiers; but the events of the Revolution prevented him from going further than 
Switzerland. He was obliged to return to Paris, to save his father, who was in prison, 
and threatened with the guillotine, as an emigré, though he had never quitted his 
chateau of Chaumont. 

* My father made a visit to America from 1802 to 1804; but it was only in 1807 that 
he went there to settle. He built a plain frame house in the town of Le Roy, county 
of Jefferson, the only dwelling he ever owned in America. From that time he de- 
voted himself to the settlement of his lands and to the improvement of agriculture. 
He founded the Jefferson County Agricultural Society, the second established in the 
State, and was the active and zealous president of it. He became, afterwards, 
President of the State Agricultural Society; and, even after his return to France, he 
never lost sight of, and contributed, as far as in his power, to the welfare of his 
adopted country. 

Those services, his enlarged views, his upright and liberal treatment of his numerous 
settlers, his extensive improvements in roads, mills, factories, &c., raised him to the rank 
of a public benefactor. 

I am, respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
V. LE RAY DE CHAUMONT. 

Editor of Putnam’s Monthly, New-York. 


Copy of a Letter from the Hon. Mr. Rives, Minister to France, to V. Le Ray de Chaumont, 
dated Paris, 28th March, 1853. 

My Dear Sir:—I have read, with great pleasure, your excellent and most conclusive 
reply to the article in Putnam’s Magazine. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to return you the exceedingly interesting papers you 
were kind enough to communicate to me, many months ago, relative to your illustrious 
grandfather and the great times in which he lived. I have read them all with the deepest 
interest, and with a profound and grateful sense of the important and noble services your 
honored ancestor rendered to the cause of American Independence in the feebleness of its 
infancy and its time of greatest need and peril. 

Accept, I pray you, my dear sir, the assurances of my cordial esteem and consideration, 

(Signed, ) W. C. RIVES. 

















